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THE circumstancee which have led to the establishment of this 
Journal are sufficiently explained in the proceedings of the late 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association. Called into 
existenee by the mandate of that body, to meet a long-felt and often- 
expressed want of the Association and of the friends of the great cause 
in which its members are engaged, it has no apology to present on 
making its appearance. A brief statement of the sphere which it is 
ntended to occupy, and of the objects at which it will aim, is all which 
the occasion demands. 

It is to be a Journal of Education, not a Teachers' paper merely. It 
appears not as the antagonist of any particular class of measures or men : 
it has no warfare to wage against existing institutions, no personal 
grievances to redress, no wrongs to avenge. It is to be devoted to the 
promotion of sound education, in its broadest sense, and by all appro- 
priate means. It will labor to secure an efficient supervision of the 
Common Schools of the State ; it will urge the immediate necessity of 
a thorough revision of the School Laws, and the importance of digesting 
a grand, oomprehensive school system, worthy of the age and adequate 
to our wants ; it will advocate the propriety of re-districting the State 
for school purposes, so that the districts may be of sufficient size to 
warrant the erection of a good school house and the maintenance of a 
school during the greater part of the year ; it will seek to disseminate 
oorrect information in regard to the construction of school houses, and 
V0L.LN0.I: Jam. 1862. 1 
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their appurtenances, and the importance of placing in every district a 
well selected Library ; it will endeavor to show the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a course of special training, or a professional education 
for Teachers ; and will aim to elevate the rank of the Teacher by im- 
proving his qualifications and preparing him to command the respect 
which is due to alt who are worthily engaged in so noble a calling; and 
to unite all who are employed in the business of instruction, in such a 
manner that the experience and improvements of each may became the 
property of all. 

It will sympathize warmly with all who are earnestly and intelligently 
hiboring far the promotion of education, whether in Common, Union 
or Public Schools, Academies, Female Seminaries or Colleges. Its 
Editors are now connected with these different classes of schools ; and 
it has been the aim of the Executive Committee, in maldng their selec- 
tion, to unite as many of these interests as possible, and to have all 
parts of the State represented in the corps. We feel that there are now 
employed, in the various classes of schools above named, a body of 
Teachers of which the State and the Profession have no reason to be 
ashamed. A large number of them have enjoyed the benefits of a 
thorough Collegiate education, to which long experience in teaching has 
added stores of priceless worth; others have, by their own exertiona, 
made attiunments and secured a degree of mental discipline alike cred- 
itable to themselves, and honorable to their calling. Among them are 
those who have studied each of the other Profesaons ; others have devoted 
special attention to some department of the Natural Sciences, to lan- 
guages, mathematics, belles-lettres, or metaphysics; and others, still, 
have made the Philosophy of Education, or the Theory and Pracdoe of 
Teaching, the study of their life. 

From all these classes of minds we wish to secure contributions to 
our pages ; and, while it is hoped that the Journal will contain articles 
of interest to the scholar, the statesman, and the philanthropist, we in- 
tend that it shall not be devoid of interest and instruction to the young 
and inexperienced Teacher. Such arrangements have been made that 
its typographical appearance will be creditable to the cause it advocates : 
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the manner in which ita. pages shall be filled must depend upon the 
fidelity of its friends. 

With this explicit statement of our objects, and our pledge to do 
the utmost in our power for their accomplishment, this number of the 
Jomnal is presented to Teachers, School Officers, and the friends of 
Education. 



dDjlin &iiAt ^m^n' iHaniiatiDii. 

Thb Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association was attended in Co* 
hunbus, on the Blst of December, 1851, and the 1st of January, 1852. 
The Association convened in the Senate Chamber, at nine o'clock, 
A. M., was called to order by the President, Mr. Isaac Sams, and the 
sesaon opened with prayer by Kev. W. C. Anderson, D.D., of Miami 
University. 

Messrs. T. W. Harvey, E. M. Cotton and F. G. Adams, were ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretaries. Mr. L. Andrews, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, reported the order of busmess for the morning 
j^ssion, after which the Constitution was read, and an opportunity given 
for persons to unite with the Association and for members and delegates 
to report their names; after which, the Chairman read the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. M. F. Cowdery, Chairman of tiie Financial Committee, presented 
a partial report, and offered &r adoption the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the Teachers and Schools of our State 
require that an Agent should be employed the ensuing year, to act in 
the capacity in which the Agent has acted during the past ten months. 

The resolution was discussed at considerable length, and adopted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A notice was received from Bev. J. A. Cary, Superintendent of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, inviting the members of the Associar 
iaon to visit that Institution, at their convenience; which was accepted, 
with the thanks of the Association. 

The Annual Address was delivered by Prof. Joseph Ray; subject, 
" The Qualifications of Teachers." A vote of thanks was returned, 
and a oopy of the Address solicited for publication. 
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Mr. Gowdery, from the Financial Committee, reported, showing <liat 
the amount necessary to pay the Agent of the Association had not beea 
raised. On motion, a committee was appointed to obtain contributioms 
to meet the deficiency. 

Mr. A. H. Bailey, from the committee on that subject, presented a 
report on *' District School Libraries," and offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That in view of the benefits of well selected School Libra- 
ries, we respectfully request the Legislature to set apart a District 
Library Fund, which the Districts may draw in proportion to the num- 
ber of youth they contain ; provided they raise by taxation an equal 
sum for the same purpose. 

The report was accepted, and the resolution adopted. 

Messrs. H. H. Barney, G-. Willey and I. Sams were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a petition to the Legislature, praying for the appoint- 
ment of an adequate number of Superintendents of Common Schools. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Annual Evening Address was delivered by George "Willey, Esq., 
Acting Manager of the Public Schools of Cleveland. Subject, '' Edu- 
cation — ^its relations to the individual and to society. '^ A vote of thanks 
was returned for the Address, and a* copy solicited for publication. 



Thursdat Morning, January 1, 1862. 

The morning sescdon was opened with prayer by Rev. J. W. Scott, 
D.D., of Oxford. 

Mr. Cowdery reported that the deficiency named yesterday had been 
made up, and recommended the appointment of a Financial Committee 
for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. J. Hurty, A. D. Lord, J. Campbell, P. Dawley, G. W. Batch- 
elder and R. F. Humaston, were appointed a committee to nominate 
officers. 

Messrs. M. F. Cowdery, G. R. Hand, A. D. Lord, G. W. Batchel- 
der and W. N. Edwards, were appointed the Financial Committee. 

A series of resolutions, passed by the Gh'eene Coxmty Teachers' As- 
sociadon, was read by the Secretary. The resolutions urge the import- 
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aaee of mcFeased effort for tlie improyement of PabUc Schools, tlie ap- 
pointment Hi a Board of State Snperintendente, and the establishment, 
by this Association, of an Educational Jonmal. 

Mr. L. Andreyre, (from the committee appointed at the semi-annual 
meeting, to consider the propriety of establishing an Educational Paper 
as the organ of this Association,) reported, recommending that a paper 
be published monthly, in octavo form, each number containing thirty- 
two pages, at one dollar per year ; and that all the Teachers of the State 
' be requested to act as agents and correspondents. 

The whole subject was discussed at length, and Messrs. J. E. Eadd, 
C. Rogers, D. HuflBnan, D. Parsons, W. B. Fairchild, G. W. Batch- 
elder and A. D. Lord, were appointed a committee to solicit subscrip- 
tions and pledges for the support of the proposed paper. 

Prof. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, from a committee ap- 
pointed on that subject, read a report on *' The Belations of Schools 
aod Colleges, and their influence upon each other." The thanks of the 
Association were voted, and a copy asked for publication. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee presented his report. 

Besoludons relating to the Educational Paper, the propriety of having 
Boards of School Examiners composed of Teachers, the subject of 
Temperance, and Phonotypy and the Phonetic System, occupied the 
remainder of the morning. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President, in behalf of the Superintendent of the Ohio Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, presented to delegates from each of the coun- 
ties represented, a copy of the Proceedings of the Second Convention 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., 
1851. 

The following persons were elected Officers for the ensuing year : 

PresiderU, 

Rev. W. C. ANDERSON, D.D., of Oxford. 

Vice Presidents : 

1. G. R. Hand, Cmcinnati, 6. S. S. Ricklky, Tiffin, 

2. JosiAH HuBTT, Lebanon, 7. Isaac Sams, Hillsboro', 

3. M. W. Wheaton, Dayton, 8. J. K. Kidd, Ironton, 

4. M. G. Williams, Urbana, 9. E. D. North, Pickaway co., 

5. A. H. Drummond, Mau. City, 10. A. D. Lord, Columbus, 
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11. Samuel Habbowdat, 16. G-. J. Young, Canfield, 

12. W. T. Adams, HayesviUe, 17.* T. M. Hill, Wooster, 

13. G.W. Batchkldbr, Zanesville, 18. A. C. Allbn, N. Philadelphia, 

14. I. W. Andrews, Marietta, 19. J. Tuckbrman, Orwell, 

15. David Pabsons, Wellsville, 20. D. F. DbWolf, Norwalk, 

21. Geobob Willbt, Cleveland. 

Recording Secretary — Charles Rooebs, Dayton. 
Corresponding Secretary — ^F. Hollenbeck, Defiance. 
Treasurer — John Oqden, Columbus. 

Executive Committee: 

LoBiN Andbews, Chairman, Columbus. 
H. H. Babnet, Cincinnati, J. C. Zachos, Dayton, 

A. Fbeese, Cleveland, Edwabd Olnet, Perrysburg, 

W. M. Reynolds, Columbus, E. D. Kingslet, Marietta. 

The Chainnan of the Committee on the Paper, then called upon the 
delegates from each of the counties represented, for pledges for the 
support of the same ; and, after a few minutes, reported pledges for 
1200 copies. 

The following resolutions, presented by different individuals, were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the 
officers of the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, and the Sandusky 
City, Mansfield and Newark R. R. Companies, for their liberality in 
giving to the Agent of this Association, tifree pass over their respeotive 
roads during the past year. 

— That the Hon. C. R. Doming, W. C. Anderson, D.D., and M. 
F. Cowdery, be a committee to confer with the Railroad Companies of 
the State, and the Ohio Stage Company, and solicit i free pass for the 
Agent of this Association during the ensuing year. 

— That when this Association adjourns, it shall adjourn to meet in 
Sandusky City. 

— That the petitions to the Legislature, for a Supervision of Schools, 
be forwarded, postr-paid, to Lorin Andrews, Columbus, to be by him 
laid before that body. 

— That the Secretary of State be requested to include the Report of 
the Executive Committee in the Appendix to his Annual Report, as 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

— That Lorin Andrews deliver the Evening Address, at the next 
semi-annual meeting ; and W. N. Edwards be his alternate. 
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— That the entire management of the contemplated Educational Pa- 
per be introsted to the Execntire Committee. 

— That Loiin Andrews be employed as the Agent of the Association 
daring the coming year. 

SVBNING SESSION. 

Mr. Wm. D. Swan, of Boston, delivered an Address; subject, **The 
Teacher's Profession." The usual vote of thanks waa tendered, and 
Mr. Swan was unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the Asso- 
dation. 

The President, Mr. Sams, delivered his Valedictory Address ; after 
which. Dr. Anderson, the President elect, was conducted to the Chair, 
and addressed to the Association a few brief and pertinent remarks. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were presented to the fol- 
lowing Railroad Companies — ^the Cleveland and Columbus, Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, Cleveland and Painesville, Ohio and Pennsylvania, San- 
dusky, Mansfield and Newark, Mad River and Lake Erie, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton, Little Miami, Xenia and Springfield — ^for convey- 
ing the members of the Association at half fare, and the Columbus and 
Xenia, at two-thirds the usual fare. 

Messrs. Samuel Galloway, A. D. I^ord and M. F. Cowdery, were 
appointed a committee to petition the Legislature for an appropriation 
for the support of the Agent of the Association during the coming year. 

The Tr^urer was directed to pay any funds remaining in his hands, 
after the expenses of the session are defrayed, to the Agent. 

The Benediction was pronounced by the President, and the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet in Sandusky City, on the 7th of July next. 

JOHN LYNCH, 

Recording Secretary. 



NAMES OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 

Ashland County. 

Bev. W. T. Adams, Hayesville. John Lynch, Ashland. 

" W. W. Cohnery, " J. A. Sloan, • Orange. 

B. M. Cotton, Aflhland. ■ Miss J. B. Work, Hayesville. 

D. G. HuflTman, '* ** M. C. Kent, 
Hon. C. R. Doming, " ** M. J. Hancock, 

E. H. Hart, '* " E. Bisser. Aahland. 

Ashtabula County. 
A. H. Bailey, Jefiferson. 
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BtdUr County. 
W. C. Anderson, D.D., Oxford. J. W. Scott, D.D., Oxford. 

Carrol CdurUy, 
T. S. Cable, Carrolton. 

Crawford County, 

T. C. Bowles. 
Clarke County, 

M. E. Holt, South Charleston. ' A. J. Johnson, Springfield. 
C. F: McWilliams, Springfield. Miss M. Johnson, 

Clermont County, 

Harris Smethnrst, Dan'l Barber, 

N. M. Preble, John Hancock. 

Columbiana County, 

David Parsons, Wellsville. Miss M. A. Nettleton, Wellsville. 

Edward Regal, " F. A. Thrum, 

Jesse Markham, Hanover. Mrs. Campbell, '' 

Cuyahoga County, 



Miss L. M. Oviatt, Cleveland. 

•' 0. Meech, 

" M. Sheldon, 
A. W. Price, 

P. W. Gardner, Ohio City. 
J. M. Smith, Warrensville. 



Geo. Willey, Esq., Cleveland. 
A. Freese, " 

R. F. Humiston, 
Rev. S. Newberry, " 
J. H. Rolfe, 

E. Hosmer, 
H. Worthington, 

Defiance County, • 

F. Hollenbeck, Defiance. W. P. Bacon, Defiance. 

Delaware County, 

T. C. O'Eane, Dekware. Miss J. R. Eaton, Delaware. 

Miss L. A. Eaton, '' Lyman Potter, M. D., Berkshire. 

Erie County, 
M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky City. Miss R. Peintz, Sandusky City. 



Geo. S. Patterson, 

J. Jones, 

A. Stacy, 

T. W. Torrey, 

Mrs. M. P. Cowdery, 

Miss L. A. McElvaine, 

** J. G. Breckenridge, 

" M. Watson, 

*• M. C. Newton, 

•» M. McNeU, 
A. H. Barber, 
Miss A. Van Fleet, 



M. FarroU, 

" B. Bondilli, 

** M. Lockwood, 

** F. Jennings, 

" S. Horton, 

V M.Hull, 

" A. Robinson, 
Robert Wetherill, 
John Wilber, 
F. HuU, 

L. E. Walker, Mihm. 
R. E. Walker, 
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S. D. Harris, 



W. M. Reynolds, D.D./ 
Prof. A. Essick, 
AJmon Samson, 
A. D. Lord, 
W. MitcheU, 
John Ogden, 



W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 

N. McDonald, 

A. Amyx, 

A. Gline, 

D. W. ailfillan, 

A. J. Nelson, 
Miss Johnson, 
Miss Anderson, 
Mrs. Weade, 
Jona. Donthett, 

B. P. Goode, 



Franklin County. 
Columbus. D. C. Pearson, Columbus. 



G. Schmeltz, 
' Miss A. C. Maiher, 

" H. S. Carter, 

Mrs. A. D. Lord, 

Miss C. E. Yates, 
* Mr. Goldrick, Franklinton. 

Greene County. 

D. Gish, Xenia. 

W. F. Pelham, 

W. S. Bratton, 

W. R. Read, 

J. B. Pennell, 

Miss Parry, ** 

Miss Freeman, ** 

Miss McClelland, ** 

A. Austin, " 

G. Parry, 

J. S. Witherow, 

Geauga County. 

Job Fish, Chardon. 



A. C. Tyler, Chardon. 

Hamilton County. 

H. H. Barney, Cmcinnati. . E. Longley, 

G. R. Hand, 



T. R^ey, 
F. G. Adams, 



Cincinnati. 
L. A. Hine, 
Miss Mary Atkins, '' 



Highland County. 
I. Sams, HiUsborougb. 

Huron County. 
F. Newman, Norwalk. 
jBmox County. 
J. A. Reed, Mt. Vernon. R. R. Sloan, Mt. Vernon. 

H. Bixby, 

Lake County. 

S. T. Bancroft, S. C. Warren. 

M. P. Sherwood, Unionville. 

Licking County. 

L. P. Rose, Granville. Rev. N. C. Coffin, Jackson. 

Mrs. E. Rose,' *' 

Lorain County. 
Celia Minott, Elyria. J. Oatman, Elyria. 
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Luccu County. 

A. H. Dnimmond, Maomee City. H. S. Comager, Esq., Maumee City. 
Oscar White, M.D., 

Madison County. 
0. Goldrick, London. 

Marion County. 
Miss Haft, Marion. W. L. Tirrill, Marion. 

Medina County. 

W. P. Clark, Medina. F. G. Thompson, Medina. 

Mrs. S. G. Clark, " 

Mahoning County. 
S. W. Gilson, Canfield. 

Montyomery County. 
R. C. S. Reed, Dayton. M. N. Wheaton, Dayton. 

Jas. Campbell, " J. C. Zachos, 

W. N. Edwards, ** A. J. H. Hoover, 

J. Espy, Miamisbnrg. J. Reed, 

W. Espy, CentreviUe. Sarah Keeler, 

A. Fenner, Dayton. Rebecca Keeler, 

J. W. Hall, " WilHams Pryor, 

Chas. Rogers, ** 

Morrow County, 

D. Reese, Chesterville. 
Miami County. 

D. C. Orr, Piqua. G. Barnes, Piqua. 

Muskingum County. 
G. W. Batchelder, Zanesville. Miss L. Brush, Zanesville. 
G. C. Eaton, 

Ottawa County. 
Jas. Alexander, Port Clinton. J. H.Magnider,Esq., Port Clinton. 

PreUe County. 

L. M. Morrison, New Paris. J. T. Hawley, Eaton. 

Miss E. Boumall, " J. S. Bamett, 

E. M. Morrison, " John V. Campbell, " 
Mrs. J. A. Morrison, " Jas. M. Gilmer, " 

Richland County. 
Chas. S. Royce, Plymouth. Miss J. Cook, Mansfield. 

C. Larrimore, Shelby. Mrs. Dickey, " 

W. Baughman, Lexington. Mrs. Lucy Oldfield, ** 
Miss M. B. Tracy, Mansfield. 

Ross County. 
T. C. Heame, Chillicothe. Miss J. M. Smith, Chillicothe. 

Rev. S. Findley, 
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Seneca County. 
Rev. F. Gibbs, ^ Tiffin. S. A. Kelsey, Tiffin. 

*' S. S. Ricklej, *• Aaron Schuyler, Republic. 

J. N. Freeman, *' Peter Schuyler, 

C. C. Nestleroade, " Mrs. A. Schuyler, *' 

^ark County. 
T. W. Harvey, Massillon. P. Dawley, Massillon. 

J. 8. Fisher, " Miss E. Robinson, 

Warren County. 
J. C. Lansing, Lebanon. Miss M. A. Wilson, Lebanon. 

L. A. Smith, *' " E. L. Silverson, 

J. Hurty, '* " M. E. Dill, 

MisB D. A. Jeffers, " " J. Williams, 

Washington County. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta. John Stanley, Marietta. 

Wayne County. 
Miss M. F. Wilson, Dalton. J. C. Taylor, Wooster. 

Wood County. 

A. D. Wright, Perrysburg. C. M. Gates. 

E. Obey, 

Michigan 

Hon. Lra Mayhew, Monroe. 

New York. 

Lra Patchin, Livonia. 

Massachusetts. 
W. D. Swan, Boston. 

Pennsylvania 
T. A. Walker, Allegheny City. D. M. Warren, Philadelphia. 



OF THE 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, FOR 1851. 



In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, makes the following 
report of its doings during the past year. 

The Committee commenced its labors with three prindpal objects in 
view : First, to grow up a strong public sentiment, which will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than an educational system which will afford to 
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every child in the State a proper phyBioal, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment ; second, to recommend to the towns and cities of the State, 
the adoption of the Union School system ; and, third, to improve Teach- 
ers, and elevate the Profession of Teaching. 

It is hoped that something has been done, during the past year, to 
advance each one of these important objects. The Committee has se- 
cured the delivery of more than two hundred practical educational 
addresses, to large assemblies of citizens, in various parts of the State. 
The minds and hearts of not less than sixty thousand citizens of Ohio, 
have been appealed to and influenced by the truths presented and illus- 
trated in these evening lectures. In addition to this, three thousand 
JTeachers, who have been assembled in the Institutes during the past 
year, and whose love for their Profession has been thereby increased 
and their zeal for the improvement of our Common Schools has been 
quickened, have gone out as efficient, intelligent missionaries, into three 
thousand distinct fields of labor, better qualified not only to tea^h, but 
also to preach, school. Through these instrumentalities, it is hoped 
that much has been done, and that much more will be done, for the 
education and elevation of a strong public sentiment, which will demand 
''a school system for our State, unparalleled for the liberality of its 
provisions, the wisdom of its measures, and the harmony and efficiency 
of its operations." 

About seventy of the towns and cities of the State, have established 
free graded schools ; and of these, more than fifty have been organized 
within the past three years by the adoption of the law of 1849, '* for 
the better regulation of Public Schools in cities, towns," &c. Although 
the unparalleled success which has attended the establishment of Union 
Schools in Ohio, is very encouraging to the friends of education ; yet 
it should be remembered that there are at least one hundred and fifty 
remaining towns in the State, whose educational interests imperatively 
demand the immediate organization of free graded schools. In these 
towns, there remains a great missionary work to be done ; and it is the 
interest as well as the duty of the Teachers of Ohio, to see that this 
work is thoroughly and efficiently performed. During the past year, 
thirty towns have been visited, and their citizens have been publicly 
addressed upon the advantages and economy of the Union School system. 
Some of these towns have already organized Union Schools ; and several 
others, it is believed, will soon follow their good example. 

It is a lamentable &ct, that the efficiency and usefulness of many of 
our Union Schools have been greatly impaired by the contracted views 
and illiberality of school officers and citizens. Some good has been 
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acoomplisked, it is hoped, by yisits to such schools, and by the delivery 
of addresses to parents and citizens. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, during his itinerancy, col- 
lected some statistics in reference to expenditures for schools in towns 
and cities, which it may not be out of place to insert here. Ten towns 
have been selected for comparison, five of which have well organized 
free graded schools; the other five depend upon unclassified district 
schools and private schools, for the education of their children. At the 
time these statistics w6re collected, there was not a private school in 
either one of the five towns in which there were Union Schools ; but all 
Uie pupils attended the Public Schools; and these Public Schools, 
"good enough for the richest and cheap enough for the poorest," af- 
forded, free as the air of heaven, to every child, the opportunity of 
acquiring a thorough, systematic, and comprehensive English education. 
In reference to the instruction imparted in the unclassified schools of 
the other five towns, it is sufficient to say, that in accordance with all 
past experience in such schools, it was the common sentunent of the 
citizens of those towns, that it was both deficient in quantity and de- 
fective in quality. The sum affixed to each town is intended to include 
all expenditures for educational purposes, except for Collegiate in- 
struction : 



Free Union Schools. 



Toledo 

Fortsmoath ••• 
Sandusky City 

Canton 

Massillon 



Popula-; Annual 
tion. < Expendi- 
, ture. 



1 
3708 


$3193 


3»79 


3374 


6984 


4610 


2598 


2256 


3347 : 


2820 



Unclassified Schools. 



20,516 $16,252 



Springfield . 
Ittt. Vernon. 
Steubenville 
Wooster .... 
Mansfield... 



Popula- Annual 
tion. Expen- 
diture. 



4911 


$5670 


3677 


4940 


6004 


5700 


2788 


3750 


3510 , 


5060 



20,890 $25,120 



The passage of the law of 1849 and the organization of so many 
Union Schools under it, constitute a bright era in the educational his- 
tory of our State. These schools have greatly elevated the Profession 
of Teaching, by furnishing so many permanent and lucrative situations 
for Teachers, and by requiring of them a much higher order of qualifi- 
cation. They are largely supplying the place of Normal Schools, and ' 
are annually sending out weU qualified, professtancd Teachers into the 
other schools of the State. They are the model schools of their various 
localities, and are rapidly introducing to the favorable notice of Teachers 
and citizens, the best methods of teaching and classifying pupils. Fi- 
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their appurtenances, and the importance of placing in every district a 
well selected Library ; it will endeavor to show the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a coarse of special training, or a professional education 
for Teachers ; and will aim to elevate the rank of die Teacher by im- 
proving his qualifications and preparing him to command the respect 
which is due to alt who are worthily engaged in so noble a calling; and 
to unite all who are employed in the business of instruction, in such a 
manner that the experience and improvements of each may become the 
property of all. 

It will sympathize warmly with all who are earnestly and intelligently 
laboring for the promotion of education, whether in Common, Union 
or Public Schools, Academies, Female Seminaries or Colleges. Its 
Editors are now connected with these different classes of schools ; and 
it has been the aim of the Executive Committee, in maldng their selec- 
tion, to unite as many of these interests as possible, and to have all 
parts of the State represented in the corps. We feel that there are now 
employed, in the various classes of schools above named, a body of 
Teachers of which the State and the Profession have no reason to be 
ashamed. A large number of ihem have enjoyed ihe benefits of a 
thorough Colle^ate education, to which long experience in teaching has 
added stores of priceless worth ; others have, by tiheur own exertions, 
made attiunments and secured a degree of mental discipline alike cred- 
itable to themselves, and honorable to their calling. Among them are 
those who have studied each of the other Professions ; others have devoted 
special attention to some department, of the Natural Sciences, to lan- 
guages, mathematics, belles-lettres, or metaphysics; and others, still, 
have made the Philosophy of Education, or the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, the study of their life. 

From all these classes of minds we wish to secure contributions to 
our pages ; and, while it is hoped that the Journal will contain articles 
of interest to the scholar, the statesman, and the philanthropist, we in- 
tend that it shall not be devoid of interest and instruction to the young 
and inexperienced Teacher. Such arrangements have been made that 
its typographical appearance will be creditable to the cause it advocates : 
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the maimer in which its. pages shfiU be filled must depend upon the 
fidelity of its friends. 

With this explicit statement of our objects, and our pledge to do 
the utmost in our power for their accomplishment, this number of the 
Journal is presented to Teachers, School Officers, and the friends of 
Education. 



(Djiin ^to €m^ti' aianriatiDn. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association was attended in Co* 
lumbus, on the 31st of December, 1851, and the 1st of January, 1852. 
The Association convened in the Senate Chamber, at nine o'clock, 
A. M., was called to order by the President, Mr. Isaac Sams, and the 
session opened with prayer by Kev. W. C. Anderson, D.D., of Miami 
University. 

Messrs. T. W. Harvey, E. M. Cotton and F. G. Adams, were ap- 
pcnnted Assistant Secretaries. Mr. L. Andrews, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, reported the order of business for the morning 
session, after which the Constitution was read, and an opportunity given 
for persons to unite with the Association and for members and delegates 
to report their names; after which, the Chairman read the Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. M. F. Cowdery, Chairman of tiie Financial Committee, presented 
a partial report, and offered for adoption the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the interests of the Teachers and Schools of our State 
require that an Agent should be employed the ensuing year, to act in 
the capacity in which the Agent has acted during the past ten months. 

The resolution was discussed at considerable length, and adopted. 

AmBNOON SESSION. 

A notice was received from Bev. J. A. Cary, Superintendent of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, inviting the members of the Associsr 
tion to visit that Institution, at their convenience ; which was accepted, 
with the thanks of the Assodation. 

The Annual Address was delivered by Prof. Joseph Ray ; subject, 
" The Qualifications of Teachers." A vote of thanks was returned, 
and a copy of the Address solicited for publication. 
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A fine spirit and great hannony proyailed in the Institutes. The 
Teachers generally seemed to be actuated with that ecamestness, which 
characterizes those who feel they have a great work to do. There was 
.a profound, abiding conviction in the minds of the Teachers, that poli- 
ticians had too long and too much neglected the greatest interest of a 
Republican State — ^the proper training of the rising generation. This 
same conviction is firmly fastened in the minds of tens of thousands of 
Ohio's best citizens. There is a wide-spread, hopeful anticipation, ex- 
tensively prevalent in our State at this time, of efficient action in favor 
of education by the next General Assembly, the first to convene under 
the New Constitution. Should the Legislature fail to satisfy these 
Just expectations, a strong public sentiment will be grievously outraged. 

In a large number of the Institutes, resolutions were unanimously 
passed in favor of a more thorough supervision of educational interests, 
by the appointment of a State Superintendent and four or more District 
Superintendents. It is the undoubted opinion of the great mass of 
Teachers and friends of education in our State, that one Superintendent 
cannot do the great work which ought to be done. The experience of 
your Committee during the past year, has clearly demonstrated how 
puny must be the labors of any one man, compared with the great edu- 
cational work which might be done and which ought to be done, in the 
'' great State of Ohio," composed as it is of eighty-eight counties, divi- 
ded into twelve thousand School Districts, and containing within its 
borders eighteen thousand Teachers and one million of children. The 
more your Committee has extended its labors, and become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the real educational condition of the State, the 
greater has appeared the mighty educational work which must be done. 
Our Legislature has wisely provided for a thorough supervision of the 
works of public improvement. The corps of supervision on these works, 
consists of three members of^the Board of Public Works, about forty 
Superintendents, and ten Resident Engineers ; and these officers are 
employed at an annual expense of not less than forty thousand dollars. 
But how insignificant are the pecuniary interests involved in our works 
of public improvement, when compared with the countless stores of in- 
tellectual and moral wealth, which are annually developed in our various 
institutions of learning, and profitably invested in the expanding minds 
and cultivated hearts of the future citizens and rulers of this great 
Commonwealth ! And yet only a paltry sum of six or eight thousand 
dollars is asked for the supervision of the great educational interests of 
the State ; and that, too, when in addition to the vast intellectual and 
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moral considerations involved, not less than one million of dollars are 
annually expended for the support of onr Puhlic Schools. 

But the utilitarian spirit of the age asks, What can these Superin- 
tendents do to advance the interests of general education in the State V 

First : They could deliver, or secure to be delivered, in every part 
of the State, practical educational addresses; and public sentiment might 
be enlightened as to the necessity and importance of the complete and 
harmonious development of th^ physical, intellectual and moral powerF 
of every child ; and the GK)d-^ven right of every son and daughter of 
the State, to such a development of its powers, might be forcibly illus- 
trated and powerfully impressed. The immense injury to pupils and 
schools, which results from irregularity of attendance and want of punc- 
tuality, might be portrayed; parents might be earnestly exhorted to 
frequently and regularly visit the school ; and the absolute necessity of 
the efficient and friendly co-operation of Parents and Teachers might be 
dearfy demonstrated. 

Second : A Teachers' Institute might be annually held in each 
county of the State, under the auspices of these Superintendents, and 
the great mass of Teachers might thus be rendered better qualified for 
the performance of their responsible duties : especially unportant would 
it be, to impress upon the minds of Teachers, that they have not merely 
cold intellect to strengthen, but that the gushing sympathies and the warm 
affections of their pupils are to be cultivated and exercised ; and, above 
all, that love of right and abhorrence of wrong are to be constantly and 
systematically taught by every true Teacher. 

Third : There will be expended in Ohio during the coming year not 
bas than one hundred and* fifty thousand dollare for the erection of 
school houses ; and fifty thousand dollars of that sum will he worse than 
wasted in the building of ill-ventilated, uncomfortablynseated, incon- 
veniently-arranged, and improperly-heated school edifices. The Super- 
intendents, by awakening an interest upon this important subject, and 
by disseminating needed information in reference to school-house archi- 
tecture, might not only save annually tens of thousands of dollars to the 
State, but the disastrous consequences arismg from improperly con- 
structed school buildings, resulting fr^uently in disease and death, 
might in a great measure be avoided. 

Fourth : The citizens of a large number of towns and villages in the 
State, oould easily be induced to organize Union Schools. The Supe]> 
intendents, by visiting such towns and delivering addresses upon the 
advantages and peculiarities of free-graded schools, might do an im- 
portant educational work. 
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Butler County, 
W. C. Anderson, D.D., Oxford. J. W. Scott, D.D., Oxford. 

Carrol C&unty, 
T. S. Cable, Carrolton. 

Crawford County. 

T. C. Bowles. 
Clarke County, 

M. E. Holt, South Charleston. ' A. J. Johnson, Springfield. 
C. F: McWilliams, Springfield. Miss M. Johnson, 

Clermont County, 
Harris Smethurst, Dan'l Barber, 

N. M. Preble, John Hancock. 

Columbiana County, 

David Parsons, Wellsville. Miss M. A. Nettleton, Wellsville. 

Edward Regal, " F. A. Thrum, 

Jesse Miirkham, Hanover. Mrs. Campbell, ** 

Cuyahoga County. 

Geo. Willey, Esq., Cleveland. Miss L. M. Oviatt, Cleveland. 

A. Freese, " •' 0. Meech, 

R. F. Humiston, ** ** M. Sheldon, 

Rev. S. Newberry, " A. W. Price, 

J. H. Rolfe, " P. W. Gardner, Ohio City. 

E. Hosmer, ** J. M. Smith, Warrensville. 
H. Worthington, 

Defiance County, • 

F. Hollenbeck, Defiance, W. P. Bacon, Defiance. 

Iklcnvare County, 

T. C. O'Kane, Delaware. Miss J. R. Eaton, Delaware. 

Miss L. A. Eaton, '' Lyman Potter, M. D., Berkshhre. 

JSrie County. 
M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky City. Miss R. Peintz, Sandusky City. 



Geo. S. Patterson, 

J. Jones, 

A. Sta^, 

T. W. Torrey, 

Mrs. M. F. Cowdery, 

Miss L. A. McElvaine, 

** J. G. Breckenridge, 

** M. Watson, 

** M. C. Newton, 

•• M. McNeil, 
A. H. Barber, 
Miss A. Van Fleet, 



M. Farroll, 

" B. Bondilli, 

*' M. Lockwood, 

** F. Jennings, 

" S. Horton, 

^ M. HuU, 

** A. Robinson, 
Robert Wctherill, 
John Wilber, 
F. Hull, 

L. E. Walker, Milan. 
R. E. Walker, 
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8. D. Harris, 



W. M. Reynolds, D.D./ 
Prof. A. lisick, 
Almon Samson, 
A. D. Lord, 
W. MitcheU, 
John Ogden, 



W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 

N. McDonald, 

A. Amyx, 

A. Cline, 

D. W. Gilfillan, " 

A. J. Nelson, 

Miss Johnson, '' 

Miss Anderson, *' 
Mrs. Weade, 
Jona. Douthett, *' 

B. P. Goode, 



A. 0. Tyler, Chardon. 



. Franklin County, 
Columbus. D. G. Pearson, Columbus. 



G. Schmeltz, 
Miss A. C. Mather, 
" H. S. Carter, 
Mrs. A. D. Lord, 
Miss C. E. Yates, 
Mr. Goldrick, Franklinton. 

Greene County, 

D. Gish, Xenia. 

W. F. Pelham, 

W. S. Bratton, 

W. R. Read, 

J. B. Pennell, 

Miss Parry, 

Miss Freeman, ** 

Miss McClelland, " 

A. Austin, ** 

G. Parry, 

J. S. Witherow, ** 

Geauga County, 

Job Fish, Chardon. 



Hamilton County, 
H. H. Barney, Cincinnati. . E. Lon^ley, 



Cincinnati. 



G. R. Hand, 
T. Rainey, 
F. G. Adams, 



J. A. Reed, Mt. Vernon. 
H. Bixby, 



L. A. Sine, 

Miss Mary Atkins, '' 

Highland County, 
I. Sams, Hillsborough. 

Huron County, 

F. Newman, Norwalk. 

Knox County, 

R. R. Sloan, Mt. Vernon. 



Lake County, 

S. C. Warren. 



8. T. Bancroft, 

M. P. Sherwood, Unionville. 

Licking County, 

L. P. Rose, Granville. 
Mrs. E. Rose, '< 



Rey. N. G. Coffin, Jackson. 



Celia Minott, Elyria. 



Lorain County, 

J. Oatman, Elyria, 
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Luccu County. 

A. n. Drummond, Maomee City. H. S. Comager, Esq., Maumee City. 
Oscar White, M.D., 

Madison County, 
O. Goldrick, London. 

Marion County, 
Miss Haft, Marion. W. L. TirriU, Marion. 

Medina County. 
W. P. Clark, Medina. F. G. Thompson, Medina. 

Mrs. S. G. Clark, ** 

Mahoning County. 
B. W. Gilson, Canfield. 

Montgomery County. 
R. C. S. Reed, Dayton. M. N. Wheaton, Dayton. 

Jas. Camphell, " J. C. Zachos, 

W. N. Edwards, " A. J. H. Hoover, 

J. Espy, Miamisbnrg. J. Reed, ** 

W. Espy, Centreville. Sarah Keeler, 

A. Fenner, Dayton. Rebecca Keeler, ** 

J. W. Hall, *^ WaUams Pryor, 

Chas. Rogers, ** 

Morrow County. 

D. Reese, Chesterville. 
Miami County, 

D. C. Orr, Piqua. G. Barnes, Piqua. 

Muskingum County, 
G. W. Batchelder, Zanesville. Miss L. Brush, Zanesville. 
G. C. Eaton, 

Ottowa County, 
Jas. Alexander, Port Clinton. J. H. Magnider, Esq., Port Clinton. 

Prelle County. 
L. M. Morrison, New Paris. J. T. Hawley, Eaton. 
Miss E. Boumall, " J. S. Bamett, 

E. M. Morrison, ** John V. Campbell, *' 
Mrs. J. A. Morrison, " Jas. M. Gilmer, " 

Richland County. 
Chas. S. Royce, Plymouth. Miss J. Cook, Mansfield. 

C. Larrimore, Shelby. Mrs. Dickey, " 

W. Baughman, Lexington. Mrs. Lu(y Oldfield, ** 
Miss M. B. Tracy, Mansfield. 

Ross County. 
T. C. Heame, Chillicothe. Miss J. M. Smith, Chillicothe. 

Rev. S. Findley, 
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Seneca County. 
Rev. F. Gibbs, . Tiffin. S. A. Kelsey, Tiffin. 

" S. S. Eicklej, ** Aaron Schuyler, Republic. 

J. N. Freeman, " Peter Schuyler, 

C. C. Nestleroade, " Mrs. A. Schuyler, ** 

&ark County. 
T. W. Harvey, Massillon. P. Dawley, Massillon. 

J. S. Fisher, " Miss E. Robinson, 

Warren County. 
J. C. Lansing, Lebanon. Miss M. A. Wilson, Lebanon. 

L. A. Smith, " ** B. L. Silverson, 

J. Hurty, ** " M. E. Dill, 

MiflB D. A. JeflTers, " *' J. Waiiams, 

Washington County. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta. John Stanley, Marietta. 

Wayne County. 
Miss M. F. Wilson, Dalton. J. C. Taylor, Wooster. 

Wood County. 

A. D. Wright, Perrysburg. C. M. Gates. 

E. Obey, 

Michigan. 

Hon. Lra Mayhew, Monroe. 

Niew York. 

Ix^ Patchin, Livonia. 

Massachusetts. 
W. D. Swan, Boston. 

Pennsylvania 
T. A. Walker, Allegheny City. D. M. Warren, Philadelphia. 



€^t Et|nirt nf tin (^wnitiDi (CnmmitteB 

OF THE 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, FOR 1861. 



In accordance with a provision of the Constitution, the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, makes the following 
report of its doings during the past year. 

The Committee commenced its labors with three prindpal objects in 
?iew : First, to grow up a strong public sentiment, which will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than an educational system which will afford to 
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every child in the State a proper physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment ; second, to recommend to the towns and cities of the State, 
the adoption of the Union School system ; and, third, to improve Teach- 
ers, and elevate the Profession of Teaching. 

It is hoped that something has heen done, during the past year, to 
advance each one of these important objects. The Committee has se- 
cured the delivery of more than two hundred practical educational 
addresses, to large assemblies of citizens, in various parts of the State. 
The minds and hearts of not less than sixty thousand citizens of Ohio, 
have been appealed to and influenced by the truths presented and illus- 
trated in these evening lectures. In addition to this, three thousand 
^Teachers, who have been assembled in the Institutes during the past 
year, and whose love for their Profession has been thereby increased 
and their zeal for the improvement of our Common Schools has been 
quickened, have gone out as efficient, intelligent missionaries, into three 
thousand distinct fields of labor, better qualified not only to tea4)h, but 
also to preachy school. Through these instrumentalities, it is hoped 
that much has been done, and that much more will be done, for the 
education and elevation of a strong public sentiment, which will demand 
'' a school system for our State, unparalleled for the liberality of its 
provisions, the wisdom of its measures, and the harmony and efficiency 
of its operations. ' ' 

About seventy of the towns and cities of the State, have established 
free graded schools ; and of these, more than fifty have been organized 
within the past three years by the adoption of the law of 1849, '' for 
the better regulation of Public Schools in cities, towns," &c. Although 
the unparalleled success which has attended the establishment of Union 
Schools in Ohio, is very encouraging to the friends of education ; yet 
it should be remembered that there are at least one hundred and fifty 
remaining towns in the State, whose educational interests imperatively 
demand the immediate organization of free graded schools. In these 
towns, there remains a great missionary work to be done ; and it is the 
interest as well as the duty of the Teachers of Ohio, to see that this 
work is thoroughly and efficiently performed. During the past year, 
thirty towns have been visited, and their citizens have been publicly 
addressed upon the advantages and economy of the Union School system. 
Some of these towns have abready organized Union Schools ; and several 
others, it is believed, will soon follow their good example. 

It is a lamentable fact, that the efficiency and usefuhiess of many of 
our Union Schools have been greatly impaired by the contracted views 
and illiberality of school officers and citizens. Some good has been 
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accomplished, it is hoped, by yisits to such schools, and by the deliveiy 
of addresses to parents and citizens. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, during his itinerancy, col- 
lected some statistics in reference to expenditures for schools in towns 
and cities, which it may not be out of place to insert here. Ten towns 
have been selected for comparison, five of which have well organized 
free graded schools; the other five depend upon unclassified district 
schools and private schools, for the education of their children. At the 
time these statistics w6re collected, there was not a private school in 
either one of the five towns in which there were Union Schools ; but aU 
the pupils attended the Public Schools; and these Public Schools, 
" good Plough for the richest and cheap enough for the poorest,'' af- 
forded, free as the air of heaven, to every child, the opportunity of 
acquiring a thorough, systematic, and comprehensive English education. 
In reference to the instruction imparted in the unclassified schools of 
ihe odier five towns, it is sufficient to say, that in accordance with all 
past experience in such schools, it was the common sentiment of the 
citizens of those towns, that it was both deficient in quantity and de- 
fective in quality. The sum affixed to each town is intended to include 
all expenditures for educational purposes, except for Collegiate in- 
struction : 



Free Union Schools. 



Toledo 

Portsmouth ... 
Sandusky City 

Canton 

MassiUon 



Popula-, Annual 
tion. I Expendi- 
ture. 



I 



3708 
3879 



2598 
3347 



$3193 
3374 
4610 
2255 
2820 



Unclassified Schools. 



20,516 $16,252 



Springfield . 
Mt. Vernon. 
Steubenville 
Wooster .... 
Mansfield. •• 



Popula- Annual 
tion. Expen- 
diture. 



4911 $5670 . 

3677 4940 

6004 5700 

2788 3750 

3510 5060 



[20,890 $25,120 



The passage of the law of 1849 and the organization of so many 
Union Schools under it, constitute a bright era in the educational his- 
tory of our State. These schools have greatly elevated the Profession 
of Teaching, by furnishing so many permanent and lucrative situations 
for Teachers, and by requiring of them a much higher order of qualifi- 
cation. They are largely supplying the place of Normal Schools, and ' 
are annuaUy sending out well qualified, professional Teachers into the 
other schools of the State. They are the model schools of their various 
localities, and are rapidly introducing to the favorable notice of Teachers 
and citizens, the best methods of teaching and classifying pupils. Fi- 
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an Institute, the County Examiners, or the Exeoutive Committee of a 
County Educational Association, or a self-constituted body,. ought to 
act as a Committee of preliminary arrangements. If Lecturers from a 
distance will be needed, the Committee of Arrangements should cor- 
respond with the Executive Committee of the State Association, as to 
the most convenient time of holding the Institute, and also apply for 
the requisite number of Lecturers. The Executive Committee hope 
to be able to supply all the Institutes with Lecturers, if application be 
made early. It is expected that the traveling expenses of Lecturers 
will be paid ; and although it is not required, yet it is hoped and be- 
lieved that a fair compensation for their labor and time will be given 
them. 

It is respectfidly suggested, that the number of Teachers in attend- 
ance at the Institutes will probably be greatly increased, if the County 
Examiners in each county where an Institute is proposed to be held, 
will announce through the newspapers of the county, the time and place 
of holding it, and strongly urge upon Teachers the necessity and im- 
portance of their attendance, and also give notice that no certificates for 
Summer Schools will be granted to Teachers until after the Institute. 
In a large number of the counties of the State, the County Examiners 
occupy the last day of the session of the Institute with an examination 
of Teachers ; and to those Teachers who have attended the Institute, 
certificates are usually granted free of charge. 

It should be remembered, that it will require much effort to secure 
a large attendance of Teachers ; and hence, the Committee of ArrangS- 
ments will find it necessary, freely and frequently, to use their personal 
influence, their pens and the columns of the Press, in order to do away 
with false impressions and excite the proper interest. Personal solici- 
tation will generally have so much more influence than all other means, 
that, if possible, every Teacher in each county should either be visited, 
or addressed by letter. 

Inquiries in reference to Institutes and applications for Lecturers, 
should be addressed to Lorin Andrews, Columbus, 0. 



LORIN ANDREWS, 

H. H. BARNEY, 

A. FREESE, 

W. M. REYNOLDS, 

J. 0. ZACHOS, 

E. OLNEY, 

E. D. KINGSLEY, 



ExectUive 
Committee. 



Columbus, Jan. 1852. 
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Thb first General Assembly of Ohio, under the New Constitution, 
has oommenced its session ; and the members seem to be laboring for 
the public good with commendable assiduity. The legislation of the 
present session will exert an important and lasting influence upon the 
prosperity of the State ; and it is sincerely to be hoped, that the same 
calm deliberation, which has thus far distinguished the action of the 
present General* Assembly, will characterize all its future proceeding?. 
Many exciting questions will be thoroughly discussed ; and many yery 
important laws must be enacted. A tax law, to be framed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution, is to be passed ; the new 
Judiciary system is to be put into operation ; the jurisdiction of the 
various courts is to be carefully defined ; and the salaries of a large 
number of officers are to be fixed by law. These and other similar 
subjects, which demand the immediate attention of the Legislature, will 
give rise to much discussion, and, in the tedious arrangement of details, 
will occupy a large share of time and attention. It is greatly to be 
feared that these absorbing topics, which are not only really important, 
but in the final disposition of which so many men of influence and 
talent are personally interested, will abstract much interest and atten- 
tion from other equally weighty matters. There is very great danger 
especially, that mere partizan disputes will give rise to much discussion 
and will occupy so much time, that the great interests of education will 
be somewhat neglected. The history of past legislation proves that 
much more time and money have been spent in devising means to pun- 
ish crime than to prevent it ; and it is among the probabilities, that the 
present Legislature will give much more attention to the establishment 
of a Judiciary system, by which wrongs are to be redressed and crimes 
punished, than to the promotion of the best interests of a system of 
education, by which ^one can the children of the State be reared up in 
the possession and practice of such principles of virtue and intelligence, 
that they will hereafter ^wn upon the perpetration of wrong and shun 
the commission of crime. 

Another discouraging feature of the present is, that the friends of 
education appear to have come to the conclusion, that the Legislature, 
without any effort on their part, will do what is right and proper and 
necessary, for the promotion of the efficiency of our system of education. 
There never was so strong a public sentiment in Ohio, in favor of pro- 
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gressive legislative action on the subject of education, as now ; and yet 
to the eye of the superficial observer, the power and prevalence of that 
sentiment are almost entirely concealed. If the Legislature fails to 
satisfy the just and confident expectations of the friends of education, 
then will be heard the deep-toned complainings of an outraged public 
sentiment ; but now there is the deceptive quiet which, in the physical 
world, precedes the terrible convulsions of nature. 

But there are brighter sides to the picture. The signs of the times, 
in many respects, are truly encouraging. Gov. Wood, in his Annual 
Message, (an extract from which is contained in this number of the 
Journal,) takes a decided stand in favor of the education of •all our 
youth, and, in strong language, expresses the noble sentunents of a true 
statesman and philanthropist. 

A large majority of the members of the Legislature appear to enter- 
tain the best of feeling in reference to the necessity and importance of 
improving the condition of the Public Schools. The general impression 
among the members seems to be^ that something must and will be done 
during the present session, very materially to increase the faciHtiee 
for the education of the masses. 

It is believed that the two standing committees on '* Common Schools 
and School Lands," are excellent selections. The members of these 
committees are true and tried Mends of education, and are willing and 
anxious to do a good work for the educational interests of the State. 
The committee of the Senate is composed of Messrs. Rice of Cuyahoga, 
Rex of Wayne, and Cushing of Gallia ; and in the House of Represen- 
tatives, of Messrs. Plumb of Ashtabula, Ward of Crawford, Alexander 
of Preble, Hutchins of Scioto, and Ramage of Belmont. 

Would that it were unnecessary, in this connection, to remind !teach- 
ers that great responsibilities rest upon them ; that upon their cffi>rts, 
in a great measure, will depend the amount and kind of legislation for 
schools, during the present session of the General Assembly ; that, in 
order to insure prompt legislation, through them and their influence, 
letters should be written, petitions circulated, meetings held, speeches 
made, and strong resolutions passed and forwarded to the Legislature. 
Teachers are invoked, by their sense of duty, by their love of their 
noble Profession, by their hopes of success, and by their dread of dis- 
appointment, to arouse themselves, and iy every honorable instrumen- 
tality, to promote the certainty and insure the wisdom of legislative 
action. l. a. 
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Below is given the form of a Petition, prepared by order of the Ohio 
State Teachers' Association. It is desirable that it be very generally 
circulated among the citizens of the State, and that the names of a large 
number of petitioners be presented to the General Assembly. Teachers 
and friends of education are earnestly requested to copy and circulate 
it as extensively as possible. Through the instrumentality of the thou- 
sands of Teachers in Ohio, this Petition ought to be circulated in every 
School* District ; and tens of thousands of petitioners ought to make an 
appeal to the Legislature, too powerful and too emphatic to be long 
disregarded. The probabilities now largely preponderate in favor of 
efficient legislative action on the subject of education ; but if, at this 
educational crisis, the Teachers remain listless and inactive, and fail to 
make that zealous and powerful effort, which alone will be worthy of 
themselves and the great cause in which they profess to be engaged, 
they wiU not deserve success. 

The petitions, when signed, may be forwarded to Lorin Andrews, 
Columbus, 0. : 

To the Oeneral Assembfy of the State of Ohio : 

The nndersigned, inhabitants of the County of , respectftilly solicit your 

Honorable Body to provide, at your present session, some suitable supervision 
for the Public Schools of the State. 

Jaiojast, 1832. 



lig^ ^rlrnnls in Cisnniuti. 

A flourishing High School has existed in connection with the Pub- 
lic Schools of this city for more than four years, but it has constantly 
suffered for want of a suitable building. By a recent arrangement^ 
Woodward College is suspended, and the funds lef^ for its endowment, 
and the "Hughes Fund," (a trust left some years since for the pro- 
motion of education in the city) are to be united, and both are to be 
devoted to the support of High Schools. The value of these trusts 
is now more than S300,000, and the annual income over $6,000. The 
city is divided into two districts, and two Public High Schools are to 
be sustained. These schools are to be as nearly alike as possible ; 
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both sexes are taught m each ; the requisites for admission and the 
course of study are the same. 

The Woodward City High School is to occupy the building lately 
used by the college,* for the present, and is under the charge of Prof. 
Joseph Ray, M. D., as Principal. For the Hughes City High School 
a lot on Fifth street has been purchased for $18,000, and a building 
worth some $20,000 or more is to be erected as soon as possible ; the 
school is to be under the charge of Mr. H. H. Barney, A. M., who 
has been the Principal of the Central School from its commencement 
in 1847. Both Principals are aided by an able corps of Teachers, 
both male and female. The salaries of the Principals were fixed by 
the Board at $1,200, first assistants $1,000, second assistants $800. 
preceptress $600. 

By the discontinuance of Woodward College and St. John's Col- 
lego, and the removal of Miss Coxe's Female Seminary, a wide fi^d 
is left open for these High Schools. When the buildings for their 
accommodation shall be completed, Cincinnati will compare fisiyorably 
with any of the most favored cities in the Union, in facilities for the 
free education of its youth. The two High Schools will vie with 
each other in efforts to merit popular esteem, and this generous rivalry 
will doubtless secure the most rapid advancement of their pupils, and 
a vigorous effort for improvement in all the lower schools which are 
tributary to them. . a. d. l. 



€^ (0nwranr'8 J&mi^. 

Ws copy from this document the portion relating to Schools and Gen- 
eral Education. It is worthy of a candid perusal. We trust that its 
suggestions will be heeded by the Legislature : 

The 6th article of the Constitution is imperative on the General As- 
sembly to provide for an efficient system of common schools throughout 
the State. This is, certainly, one of the most interesting subjects which 
oan occupy our consideration, or that of the American people. Under 
systems nke ours, where the real sovereignty is with the citizen, and he 
rules himself — ^where government is upheld or put down by the opinions 
of the people, expressed through the '* self-renovating power of tne bal- 
lot-box," and not by violence — flight, knowledge, intelligence, science, 
are essentially necessary to be widelv spread among the masses of the 
community. A common English education is within the reach of all, 
and is, at least, indispensable to the happiness, safety, and prosperity 
of the State. Experience has shown that educiUion, with the masses of 
die people, affi>rda infinitely more protection to liberty, good morals. 
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and more security to the rights of others, than all the oriminal enaot> 
ments that have ever been made, or prisons that have ever been built. 

K we desire the rising generation to be virtuous, lovers of freedom, 
and to cherish our institutions, which we must soon leave behind ; if 
civilization, intellectual enjoyment, substantial refinement, love of order, 
and prosperity, are to be leading characteristics with those who are to 
succeed us, the means must be provided, and an efficient common school 
system devised. The youth of the State must be educated and in- 
structed in habits of useful and industrial pursuits ; for habits formed in 
earh^ life are likely to follow to its close. 

The Constitution has very wiselv provided for the inviolability of the 
principal of the school funds, which now are, or hereafter shall be, under 
the control of the General Assembly, and for the faithful application of 
the income to the purposes designed. It has also declared that such 
sums shall be raised, by taxation or otherwise, as, with the income of 
^e school trust fiind, will secure an efficient system of common schools 
duroughout the State ; and this Constitution the Representatives of the 
people have solemnly sworn to support. 

For the amount and condition of all moneys and grants for school 
purposes, the General Assembly is referred to the report of the Secre-' 
tary of St4iite. It is respectfully recommended that every sehool district 
should be required to have a school kept in it, from the first of Decem- 
ber until the first of April, in each and every year, and that parents or 
guardians, and all others, entrusted with the custody of children, should 
be required to send them to some school for at least three months of that 
time, Unless for good cause excused by the directors. It is likewise 
suggested that some method should be provided, better suited th^ the 
one now in force, to prevent the employment of any but competent 
teachers, and those of unexceptionable character. 

I believe it to be true, that children, in the habit of attending school 
become fond of it. The desire to learn increases. If the foundation be 
laid in youth, every one of either sex, as a general rule, and in any ordi- 
nary condition, may become possessed of a common English education, 
may be intelligent and intellectual. There is leisure sufficient from the 
employment of all, if the disposition exist. The General Assembly 
might do much to improve our common schools, and to promote the 
cause of education, by providing for suitable libraries in every school 
district, such as would be adapted to the capacities and tastes of youth. 

In Massachusetts, every school is furnished by the State, with Web- 
ster's Dictionary, as the standard work of orthography and pronuncia- 
tion. The same is recommended by a committee of the New York Leg- 
islature for the Empire State. 

It is admitted to be the most valuable work of the kind extant, by 
the learned men both here and in Europe : and its general use in our 
schools would break down all provincialisms, so to speak, and produce 
uniformity and elegance in the use of our language. Words would 
then be used by every one in the same sense in which they are defined 
by that able lexicographer. * 

Much might also be done by the General Assembly to encourage lit- 
enuy taste, by small aid, from time to time, for th.e purchase of ^ks, 
periodicals and newspapers for permanent literary associations, lyceums 
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and clubs, in our cities and towns. It would certainlj have a tenden- 
cy to prevent dissipation, by the desertion of places tending to immoralr 
ities, and cause young men to store their minds with useful knowledge, 
and elevate themselves in their own self-dignity and self-respect. 

Again I would say, let the masses be educated. Send information 
and the means of instruction among all classes of our people unable to 
provide it, and your jails will become tenantless, and your penitentiaiy 
greatly diminish in its occupants. The songs of riot and debauchery 
will be seldom heard in your streets, and your Executive will escape 
the constant annoyance of parents, wives, and children, for some igno- 
rant and' disgraced, but still cherished object, who has forfeited his lib- 
erty to satisfy the claims of justice. 

My predecessor, in his last annual message, among other things 
recommended a thorough revision of the school laws. He remarks : 
" The law which now professes to regulate this system has been in 
force for many years. It has undergone many alterations ; is printed in 
many different volumes of the Statutes, and is thus made difficult to be 
found, and still more difficult to be understood by the great majority of 
persons whose duty it professes to point out. " 

I fully concur with him in opinion, and the entire subject is earnestly 
and respectfully recommended to the early and deliberate considera- 
tion of the General Assembly, with the full conviction that the people 
of Ohio will cheerfully submit to any reasonable burthens that may be 
imposed, in aid of the school fund, and which shall be futhfully applied 
to the purposes of common schools, believing as they justly do, that it 
would relieve them fix)m other burthens, in a measure, wluch are now 
levied to secure the faithful and prompt operation of penal laws. 



ITEXS. 
A fine Union School House has just been erected in Troy, Miami 
county. It is seventy feet square, three stories high, has cost from 
$8,000 to $10,000, is so divided as to accommodate all the depart- 
ments, from the Primary to the High School, and can seat comfortably 
more than six hundred pupils. The Schools are expected to open on 
the first of May next. The Board of Education wish to employ a 
thoroughly qualified man as Principal and Superintendent, at a salary 
of $500, $600, $700, or more, according to his qualifications ; and a 
male Teacher for the Grammar School, at a salary of $350 or $400. 

— The Spring Session of the Eichland County Teachers' Institute 
will be held in Lexington, during the week conmiencing on the 22d of 
March. 

— Our friends will do us a great favor by communicating items of 
intelligence in regard to schools, school houses, and teachers. 

—Advertisements and communications should be forwarded so as to 
reach us by the 15th of the month preceding the date of each number. 
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The Annual Evening Address, delivered hy George Willey, 
E%q., Acting Manager of the Public Schools of Cleveland^ 
before the Ohio State Teachers^ Association^ Dec. 81, 1851. 

EO W E the privilege and the honor of addressing you upon this 
occasion to the fact, that it has happened to be my fortune for 
a few years past, to be measurably connected with the educa- 
tional interests of a neighboring City. You have desired to show 
that individual exertions, if well intended, however otherwise of 
unpretending character, or however local in their range, would 
not escape your notice and appreciation. It was for this, and not 
from any expectation that I should come prepared to instruct and 
enlighten you upon subjects peculiarly your own, that you invited 
me to be present and remark to you tins evening. Accept my ac- 
knowledgments for vour thoughtful courtesy. 

K you will permit me to pursue a little further this line of per- 
sonal remark, I would beg to say, that if it were possible for me 
to discharge this evening, in any measure, the obligations I am 
under to practical teachers for what little I may have gathered 
upon subjects of education, it would heighten to me, not inconsid- 
erably, the enjoyment of this hour. K the Ciij which welcomed 
you at your last meeting in July, has mamtamed a respectable 
position with regard to educational concerns, it has been owing 
to the fact, that in every important movement, experienced and 
practical teachers, of this and of other States, have been carefully 
and thoroughly consulted. After all, it is to them, and to such as 
ihem, that mere ofiBcials must go for light. 

It is not my purpose to present to you, nor do I know that you 
expect from me, a carefidly prepared educational essay, or an 
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elaborate discussion of any mngle topic. Indeed it would seem 
doubtful if there were any proposition broad enough to comprehend 
the great variety of subjects which naturally require a passing 
notice, and seem appropriate at a meeting like the present. We 
assemble for purposes of conference, of consultation, of free and 
mutual suggestion, — to review the past, — to refresh ourselves 
and each other with a recurrence to familiar principles — to cast, 
perhaps, the horoscope of the shadowy future. What I have to offer, 
therefore, wUl be in the nature of Educational Remarks, — dis^ 
cursive they may be, but it is hoped, nevertheless, that they will 
be found to have some connection with the objects we have in 
view. 

What is Education ? And here I may as well remark, that 
these detached and fragmentary observations, will follow some- 
thing like this general plan : 

To consider what Education is, as connected with the Individual, 
and what it is, or should be, and how it may be furthered as con- 
nected with Systems of Education, and to glance, quite superfi- 
cially, at the educational condition and prospects of the world, 
our country and our State. 

What is Education, then, as connected with the Individual ? 
This question lies, obviously, at the basis of all educational inquiry. 
Discussions, however general, improvements, however comprehen- 
sive or magnificent, begin and end here. 

We wish of course to be understood as limiting this inquiry to 
the instruction of youth as provided for in educational institutions. 
We are well aware that individual education is something which 
is never commenced and never finished in the Schools. The first 
accessions of knowledge through the senses at the dawn of life, and 
the final glimmerings of intelligence at its close, bound human 
education — and what is acquired intermediately is the result of 
influences too various even to be enumerated. Unaided self- 
culture, observation, the exterior impressions of nature and socie- 
ty, have of course a leading agency in personal development. 

But in ite more limited sense, what is it to educate the Individ- 
ual ? Generally spealcing, it is to take him when he is most im- 
pressible, to superintend, promote, and regulate his development, 
to furnish him with a suitable variety of knowledge, and give him 
a right direction on the journey of life. This comprehends all a 
teacher can do — all this, however, a teacher must do, to fulfill 
his trust. 

To educate is not, certainly, to create ; although in rare instaa-^ 
ces where a deficiency of the senses, or of mental structure has 
existed, education in skillful and patient hands has almost seemed 
creative. But ordinarily, of course, every human being is prcH 
vided witii a full set of &culties, Cushioned and adjusted by a 
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skiDfal hand, and admirably fitted for symmetrical improyement. 
All that man can do is to educate these faculties as he finds them-— 
to draw them out into such exercises as shall endow them with 
health and vigor — ^to chasten such as unreasonably domineer, and 
encourage such as are naturally feeble, irresolute and inactive. 
Thus proportion and harmony spring fix>m disproportion and con- 
flict. Thus culture does not create or superadd, but seeks to 
ener^ze and direct the faculties of man. 

That education is the most philosophic, and is apt to be most 
successful, which first analyzes man's nature to see what it is, and 
then proceeds to train it with steady reference to the results of 
such analysis. Proceeding upon ttus idea, man's nature is not 
unfrequently divided into a Physical, an Intellectual, a Moral and a 
Beli^ous nature. All these blend with one another ; still it is a con- 
venient subdivision, and sufficiently precise for ordinary purposes. 
To educate either of these natures at the expense or to the neg> 
lect of the other, is to produce a character more or less one sided, 
angular and disproportioned. To educate each in the due measure 
of its importance, is to do all that can be done toward producing 
a perfect specimen of human nature. With your permission I 
would ofier a few remarks upon each of these subdivisions. 

First, then, of inevitable importance is Physical Education; yet 
is it not painful to consider how mysteriously its importance has 
been disregarded ? There have been eras in the world's history 
which were essentially physical in their ideas and tendencies. 
The Games, the Amphitheatre, the Tournament, the battle field, 
before science supplanted all other means of military renown, all 
tended to exalt the standard of physical symmetry and strength 
over the intellectual and the moral. Poetry and Romance per- 
sonified this spirit. This, as an intellectual age, has passed to 
the other extreme. Modem Literature shows it. Romance, 
which catches and adapts itself with instinctive promptitude to 
the complexion of the times, shows it. It will never do for the 
heroes and heroines of the present day to be vigorous, robust peo- 
ple like those of earlier centuries, 'xhej must be highly wrought 
mtellectual impersonations, and their faces must be ^' sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought." It seems to us that in educa- 
tional assemblies occasion should never be omitted of beckoning 
the age back from this unfortunate extreme. The Ancients had a 
maxim that a sound mind in a sound body was the greatest good. 
'^ Sana mens in sano corpore." They would have the one, but 
they would equally have the other. Nothing has done so much 
to preserve the physical e:(cellence of the aristocracy of England 
as manly exercises at their Schools and Universities. There is a 
fine picture in Alton Locke, of tiie invigorating sports of the Stu- 
dents of Cambridge. In our own country it is gratifying to peiv 
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oeire that increased attention is yielded to this subject. Grracefbl 
and healthful exercises are being introduced into our Academies 
and even our Primary Public Schodls. Wearying confinement 
is sought to be avoided. Vocal Music is contended for, in part, 
for its supposed contributions to health. Physiology is a conmiOD 
study — requiring this suggestion, perhaps, that the primary ob- 
ject of its introduction into Schools was to teach Hygiene, not 
Anatomy, except so far as a general knowledge of the human 
slaructure might conduce to a more accurate perception of the 
Laws of Health. Certainly these laws, as developed in this beau- 
tiful Study, are worthy of having pven to them a life-long im- 
pressiveness by every variety of lUustration and practical applica- 
tion. Youth are not hurried to their letters at too early an age. 
It has been discovered that juvenile prodigies rarely realize the 
promise of their youth. It is beginning to be seen in Seminaries 
of learning for either sex, that in the practice of graduating young 
persons at periods of life confessedly immature, the age has been 
making a fatal mistake. Is it not still true that many of our 
Colleges, especially the older ones at the East, instead of educat- 
ing young men, are educating boys who if they ever become men, 
wUl have small thanks to render to their Alma Mater ? Are not 
the hardiest students, I mean the hardiest-minded students, those 
who enter upon their Course of Study comparatively late, when 
their physiciJ nature has had opportunity for development, when 
their principles have become firm, and their judgment informed, 
and their purpose stead&st, and when they have had sufficient 
experience of the world to understand the value of knowledge, 
and how to pursue it most intelligentiy, and with reference, as &r 
as may be, to its uses in after life. But this is a digression. There 
are cheerful evidences accruing upon this subject of Physical Edu- 
cation, although there is doubtiess still need for a deeper, a more 
wide spread, a more practical conviction of its importance. I 
leave this point, however, to your better reflections with only tiiis 
remark, so obviously true that it partakes of the nature of an 
apothegm, that any learning which has been purchased at the 
expense of health, has been bought too dearly. 

It has become quite evident, moreover, that Moral Education, 
not occasional and irregular, but systematic and tiiorough, is en- 
titied to a fixed position in every System of Instruction. This is 
particularly true with reference to Public Schools in larger cities, 
individual Education, of course, must be radically incomplete 
without a right development of the moral nature. He who can 
have a class of youth before him, month after month and year 
after year, knowing from their appearance or from information of 
their circumstances that they are debarred of moral culture else- 
where, needs some convenient mode of reconciling matters witii 
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his coDScienoe, if he striye not, as if their lives depended on it, to 
plant some lesson of truth and virtue in their youthful hearts. 
Sow wheat there, lest the enemy sow tares. Moral culture under 
die guidance of a fertile mind may well embrace an infinitude of 
subjects. Habits, manners, tastes, so fiskr as directed by moral 
feeling?, the sentiments, courage, firmness, resolution, patience, 
presence of mind, industry, perseverance, punctuality, the practi- 
cal virtues of every day life, the love of nature, of the beautiful, 
of art — elevated ideas of the objects of life — to do good — to 
five to some purpose — these things certainly are as essential to 
personal happiness and personU respectability, as any lessons to 
be taught from books. 

Intellectual Education, briefly, is the acquisition of knowledge 
in the usual branches, and the development, incidental or direct, 
of the mental faculties, fitting one intellectually for the require- 
ments of life. 

If this be Individual Education-— if it condst in giving light 
and strength and symmetry to the intellectual, and not only to 
the intellectual but to the moral, and not only to the moral but to 
the physical, and not only to these three but to the religious na- 
ture of man, in what way is such finished culture most positively 
to be ensured ? 

Our answer is, that all things else are insufficient without good 
teachers, and that all things else may by possibility be dispensed 
with, iviih good teachers. Accommodations never so splendid may 
be arranged, yet all are little worth unless at the teacher's desK 
there be an intellect radiating light. 

Whence are such teachers to be furnished ? 

In general it may be remarked that all causes which elevate 
educational interests, elevate the standard of teachers. 

During the past few years, a great variety of influences have 
been at work : general enlightenment — the intellectuality of the 
age — better compensation — the circulation of mutual intelligence 
through educational conventions, treatises and papers. A tide 
has set in, which no human agencies can avert or stay. 

It is true that decided exbellence among teachers cannot be 
universally expected, any more than from the followers of other 
intellectual vocations. Still we cannot but think that the idea of 
a natural tact or " nack " for teaching is frequently overrated. 
No doubt there is something in adaptedness, but we suspect that 
in the main, those thought to have this pecuUar tact, will be found 
to be precisely those who are most largely distinguished for good 
manners, good dispositions, and good common sense ; and if found 
to be possessed of a thorough knowledge of their profession, we 
should not expect it to be regarded as any serious impediment to 
thdr ^^ natural tact." 
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We betieve that those most emulous of eleva&ig Ae standard 
of teachers, are begimung to lay greater stress on Superior Educa- 
tion — on high attainments, ranging, in all possible cases, quite 
above and beyond what is expected to be taught. No knowledge 
is so isolated but it has some connection, near or remote, and 
nearer than is often thought, with all other knowledge. Adde 
then from the fact that possession of general acquirements em- 
powers the teacher to pour, incidentally, much valuable knowledge 
mto the minds of his pupils, it is undoubtedly the fact that he 
himself will be more at home in the lower departments of any 
branch, who is familiar with the higher. Practically, it is con- 
ceded, this does not invariably happen ; but the proposition is at 
all times theoretically and presumptively true. We would say, 
however, if indeed it be requisite to say, that attainments however 
high can seldom be safely substituted for a practical, ready and 
present familiarity with the ordinary branches. An acquaintance 
with Differential Calculus could never apolo^ze in a Common 
School for a lack of readiness in Mental Arithmetic ; and thoug^ 
one should know all the languages and dialects of the earth, it 
should be no passport, imless he should show himself at home 
among the structures of his native tongue, and be able to speak, 
read, write and teach it with purity, elegance and precision. 

Next to acquirements comes Special Preparation, begun before 
or after the business is commenced— better if before, but never 
relinquished till the entire Theory and Practice of Teaching be 
mastered. Attainments are not enough; admirable intellect is 
not enough — still, still, there is the Art of Teaching to be learned. 
To be educated is one thing — to educate, another. 

The argument in favor of Normal Schools seems impossible to 
be resisted. They furnish opportunities for re\:iew — they teach 
the Art of Teaching — they instruct in discipline and government 
— they afford practice in classes. 

In the absence of any such Institution in our own State, what 
are the dependencies for this special preparation ? 

We may mention, firat, that direct instruction which may con- 
veniently be given in Academies and High Schools. He who 
teaches well, does at all times, by living model and example, 
indicate to his scholars how teaching should be done. But some- 
thing more is requisite, and in several private Institutions in the 
State, and in some of our Union and High Schools, they are 
beginning to form Teachers' Classes, giving special training to 
such as desire it. Valuable instructors are in this way prepared. 
Certainly High Schools can exert a refluent influence no more 
directly, than by sending skillfiil teachers back to the departments, 
where their career as scholars was commenced. 

Teachers' Institutes and Teachers' Associations: The educa- 
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ttonal interests of the State are largely indebted, questionless, to 
those who have been active in conducting and giving spirit to 
these Institutes ; and Teachers' Associations in Cities, are found 
of infinite service in making educational systems compact, uniform, 
harmonious and efficient. 

Educational Books and Journals: These, not unfrequentlj, 
are store-houses of information. 

But the most positive and impressive way of procuring infor- 
mation, is by correspondence and conversation with teachers of 
known judgment and experience, and the Visiting of Schools. In 
comparison with this latter metiiod — the thorough visiting of 
aehoolSfe which are acknowledged to be Model Schools — all other 
routes seem circuitous. This is the short, Panama route. Here 
is a school reputed to have every excellence. Perfect order, 
" Heaven's first law," reigns there, within and without. Scru- 
pulous neatness, propriety and grace of demeanor, the nearest 
possible approaches to punctuality and steadiness of attendance, 
diligence which seems as cheerful as unremitted, kindness and 
amenity, prevail. The greatest proficiency is reported of every 
study. Each branch is taught, each exercise conducted in the 
truest and clearest manner. Variety is employed, sufficient for 
zest, but never leading to confusion. All things wear the impress 
of a calm, wise, vigorous administration of affairs. Visit that 
school. See, hear, inquire. It is your right. There is notbing 
in the Art of Teaching which is not common property — yours as 
much as any one's. If such a school be distant from you, still 
visit it. It may cost money, it may cost time ; but it will yield 

C money and save you time. If painters and sculptors will 
rd long voyages, travel the Continent, make pilgrimages to 
Italy, to study the works of the older masters, or learn wisdom 
firom the lips of modem ones, why not you, if need be, go in quest 
of models in the higher and nobler Art of Instruction ? Models 
not only teach quickly, but you may learn from them what lan- 
guage, what description can never convey. What you have 
understood imperfectly you now see at once, and what you learn 
through the eye you are most apt to learn accurately, vividly, 
and forever. Ralph Waldo Emerson, when in Cincinnati, on 
being inquired of by one who had been struck with the modula- 
tions of his voice and the distinctness of his articulation, as to 
whether he had ever studied under a Teacher of Elocution, re- 
plied that at one time he had ; but said he, ^^ Let one hear Web- 
ster speak, and Everett discourse, and Fanny Kemble read, and 
he will need but little other training in Elocution." Models are 
often the best instructors. Life is made up of partial assimilations, 
which are none the less actual for being unintended, or even im- 
perceptible in their origin and growth. 
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But over and above all other aids, concentrating aU, vitalisng 
aU, is Thought— calm, cool, patient, earnest thought -^-thou^t 
done out of school, as a precursor to the judgment, and a guide 
to the energy which are to rule within it. Zeal without reflection, 
enterprize without premeditation, too often prove illusorj and 
unsafe. 

Let the question be daily asked, for what purpose am I doing 
this— for what good — does it accomplish its object — why is 
this study — what its office — is it for acquisition or for discipline 
— if for acquisition merely, how shaD I expedite it— if for dis- 
cipline, how shall I best enable it to fulfill its design ? 

For, after all the acquirements, the previous preparatiw, the 
information and advice, the studying of models, one has got to 
teach himself — to inform and strengthen himself from tviihin. 

To be observant and reflective — to notice the failure of this 
experiment or mode of procedure, and the success of that one — 
to trace it back to its sources, to its principles, so that the mind, 
as by a radical intuition, mav discriminate ever after between the 
true and the false, the practical and the chimerical, the well and 
the ill-adapted — it is under such self-culture that the teacher 
can improve. From such experience it is, that ^^ day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth knowledge." 
Every Teacher should carry a Normal School within his own 
brain — himself the pupil, and his own intellect, his thought, the 
Master. 

It is not meant to underrate &cilities, but when we look abroad 
and see how little these, however specially adapted, can do alone 
toward winning wealth or fame — when we see with the same 
advantages so great discrepancies of results, we are inevitably ad- 
monished that something beyond what others can do for one is to 
be done by one's self. Thought, one's own thought, ever, is man's 
strength and man's dependence. Without it, learning and infor- 
mation, and counsel, and foreign aid, and the whole panoply of 
exterior arrangements, but weigh him down like the armor of a 
robust sire on a degenerate son. ^^ That Literature is little worth 
which hangs loosely on the character." It should be blended, 
inwrought into the intellect, like nicely fitting Mosaic. 

There is matter for profound congratulation in the acknowl- 
edged fact, that this chief element of educational progress,— -this 
most to be relied on — a profession of able, judicious and skillful 
teachers, is being built up all over the country. Bom of the Spirit 
of the Age, springbg out of its intellectual character and tei>- 
dencies, fitted to train and develop mind where now mind rules 
and directs, is this Profession. It has become a Profession* 
True it would be idle to expect that even a majority of our in- 
structors will be such as have taken teaching up for a permanent 
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and life-long occupation. Nor is it to be difiguised that some of 
the best taition ever given, is performed by those who have re- 
sorted to it for temporary purposes merely. Such persons often 
eome to the work with a clear and fresh enthusiasm, an energy 
and directness of purpose, a ready perception, an intuition of 
what is to be done and of what iiiey are about, which seems to 
set all doctrines as to the importance of experience and profes- 
monal training, at nought. Yet these are probably exceptions, 
occurring as unfrequentiy as rare and ready mtellects occur, amid 
the mass of ordinary mind. But the great dependence for per^ 
sons who will try all things, prove all things, and hold fast to that 
which is good, is upon those who have dedicated their thoughts, 
flieir reading, their enthusiasm, their ambition, their lives, to the 
business of teaching, and the cause of Education. These walk 
with familiar steps among the elementary principles of instruc- 
iioii. These teach, or should teach, model schools. These guide 
and enlighten, by tongue and pen, the inexperienced— the no^ti- 
at^. These hold on high and stead&stly the lamps of experience 
and wisdom. These preserve and teach and illustrate those car- 
dinal principles and modes of procedure, which, when combined, 
go to make up the Common Law of Education. The age de- 
mands such teachers, and is steadily evoking them. Says Chan- 
ning, whom all educated assemblies recognize as the distinguished 
philanthropist, the profound and earnest lover of his race — ^who 
seems to have had so deep and near an insight into human nar 
tore^ its texture and its wants — ^to have been so steadfast an 
advocate of that which is now the great idea of the age, Ihat 
^ man, as man, is greater than a king "-—that every human be- 
ing, even the humblest, has an importance and dignity about him 
b^use he is a human being, and is endowed with an immortal 
spirit which demands expansion and development, refinement and 
devatio]>— says Channing— " We know not how society can be 
^* aided more, than by the formation of a body of wise and effi- 
" cient educators. Much as we respect the ministry, we believe 
^^ it must yield in importance to the office of training the young. 
" No office should be regarded with greater respect. The first 
^ minds in community should be encouraged to assume it. The 
" statesman works with coarse instruments for coarser ends. The 
'* educator is to work by the most refined influences on that deli- 
*^ cate, ethereal essence, the human soul." 

Li passing from this line of observation, to a broader and more 
general one-— when we come to speak of the Age in respect of its 
multifarious educational machinery, and of this machinery as re- 
troacting upon the Age which produced it, we are at once trans- 
ported to a field often and thoroughly traversed, yet one in which 
it 18 always pleasant to linger, enjoying a contemplation of the 
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prosperous and encoura^g present, and picturing to ourselves a 
future crowned with richer fruit, and redolent of brighter flowers. 
Often as it is said, we would never tire of saying or hearing said, 
ihait the Age is marked by extraordinary activity, and unusual 
labilities for intellectusd. culture and acquirement. The intellect of 
tbo day seems possessed not only of the gladiatorial strength, acute* 
ness and symmetry of the Grecian mind, but there is an expansion, 
and large-sightedness, and practical utility, and true philosophy, 
i]i what it does for itself, or proposes to ^do for others, such as the 
iboat intellectual and polished people of a distant but brilliant past, 
wiv not pretend to have displayed. Higher forms of religion, 
and a larger measure of religious freedom — a broader spread of 
jlOBt political principles — the rapid tendency of the human mind 
toward an emancipation from every species of unnecessary bond- 
age or restraint — the discovery of better modes of philosophic 
^d scientific investigation — leading, as if by ma^c, to a splen- 
did series of discoveries in, science and art — these discoveries in 
their turn, facilitating in a wonderful manner, the diffusion of 
Imowledge, quickening the intercourse of nations and individuals— 
all these things have given a breadth and expansion to the intel- 
lectual characteristics of the Age, such as no previous period in 
ihe world's history ever dl-eamed of. 
• Growing out of this, and contributing to this, we see that in 
etery possible directionvthrough the masses of human intelligence 
%liich the world is producing, and which the world needs, Edu- 
ciBition, like a river, is flowing in deeper and wider channels 
than ever before, branching out as fast as may be, and forcing its 
way to wherever is to bjd fbund an arid spot which needs to be 
irrigated and refreshed by its fertilizing waters. 
• "We are not unaware, nor should it be overlooked in any gene- 
ral view, that there are still large branches of the human family, 
which, when grouped together, make up a picture, the profound 
shades of which are touched with but fSaantest rays of light. It 
is one of those inevitable facts which cannot be disguised, that of 
tiie*one thousand million which people this globe of ours, nearly, 
if not quite one-half, nearly, if not quite five hundred million, are 
without the pale of civilization, and below, quite below an average 
standard of intelligence and information. Turkey and Tartary, 
I^ersia, Africa, its interior and its coast, Australia, Polynesia, 
Xhtna and Hindostan-^on these great segments of the earth's 
surface, the eye reposes wearily and with little pleasure. And 
eveii in the most eiUightened parts of Europe, among its poorer 
peasantry, and harder worked artisans, and among the still more 
dejgraded and refuse population of its larger Cities — refuse, did 
I say — refuse it may be proper to say, when speaking of how 
the efforts of the humane have &iled to reach and elevate them, 
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but refiise never is any creature to the eye of Providence or &e 
eye of humanity — I say when we look at these harsher pictures 
the earth exhibits, we find that Education still has a work to do. 

Yet amid this all, as before remarked, there is ample cause for 
joy and gratulation. Asia and Africa are in process of civiliza- 
tion. Streams of knowledge and of life, are springing up in their 
deserts,, and laving their shores. . ^' The interests of Commerce 
are unlisted on the side of humanity and religion." Mighty Mer- 
ehadt Companies, mighty Benevolent and Philanthropic Associa- 
tiood— aU these means, — standing behind ihem the power of 
public sentiment, of Christian benevolence, of the social princi- 
ple, of the very Spirit of the Age, and it seems imppsaible, but 
that .Oct some future day — it may be distant, but no leas sure to 
come — man, wherever he may be, on whichever Coptinent, or 
betweeii whatever parallels of latitude, may stand erect, his &ce 
toward Heaven, " in the image of his Maker." 

In this grateful and sacred work Qf Uniyersal Educatipn — of 
spreading light — of ' dispersing darkness, not here and there 
merely, but over the globp, we need not sa^y there is a Hand 
whieh points with unerring and steadfast finger to the United 
States. It is the country of modern time -r- we may say p( all time, 
to which much has been given. We do not speak, of course, of 
its almost illimitable extent, of its immense sieaboard,. open to for- 
eign and coastwise Coiomerce — ^ of its. majestic lakes ieind rivers, 
facilitating inland intercourse and trade, — of the wealth of its 
mines, or the variety of its soil ^nd climate,— of its manu&xj- 
tores, ind huge network of internal improvements— of the har- 
mony with which NationW and State and Municipal affairs are 
every where administered;— of the brpad shield which a wise Jur 
diciary holds over person and property— but we speak of the 
character of the people, which enables it to turn these national 
advantages to the best account. Upon the intellect of the nation 
centres hope. From it, responsibility flows as from a central 
source. It may not hide its light, nor bury its talents. It can- 
not escape nor repudiate its obligations. It owes the world, not 
a debt, but a duty, of higher import than any debt — a duty which 
with other nations kindred in character, it is performing and will 
perform. The nations which sit in darkness will see the dawning 
of a better day. The distant and almost forgotten will bp remem- 
bered. Commerce, which the eloquent Kossuth has characterized 
SB ^^ the locomotive of civilization," will carry elevating influences 
to every shore. It is thrilling to believe, it is not too much to 
hope, nay we are instructed to expect, that at some period in the 
earth's history, to which we seem approaching, when Commerce 
and Science and the Arts, and the expansive properties of know- 
ledge, and the quickening tendencies of a pure religion, shall have 
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fvlfilW th<^ir Movoral mitriooB, fliere will have oome a day in 
%^Tchi <^\ nil Uio Murface of tlib ^obe, Aere shall be {dund no ho- 
w^ (MMlmH which some ray of knowledge has not pierced and 
^HMn(Mml, 110 human heart which some diviner precept has not 
^^^^ht^tl luul tiervaded. 

\\\ki to eniuilo the people of this coantry to contribnte their due 
^^IH) tijward the elevation of mankind, it is obvious that they mnst 
v^^vt^lop their own power by their own Edacaticm. They are 
^iuUt^ tliin. The time has already quite passed when m the lain 
g\mgu of the eloquent, the Elder Beecher, it is necessary for any 
Ui tixuhiim with reference to East or West, ^^ We must educate — 
we luuiit educate — or short will be our race from the cradle to 
the Krave ; " or that other sentiment expressed with characteristic 
terHuuosM, '^ Wo must educate •^* we must educate-^ or perish by 
our own prosT)erity." Facilities have multiplied with population. 
FriundM of Education occupy the vantage ground. They stand 
UIK)U tlio hill toDs. Gathering energy and strength and wisdom 
or direction, ana supplying themselves with every species of edu- 
cational implement and munition, they are preparing to sweep 
down into tlie valleys, and through the narrow defiles and the 
dark masses, with Cromwellian vigor and Cromwellian success. 

It IS difficult at this day to think of any important instituticm 
for Uio advancement of knowledge, which is not ahready developed, 
or in process of development. Universities and Colleges, on va- 
rious plans, Academies, the great Common School System, carry- 
ing youth from the elements of knowledge to the higher walks of 
a superior Education, and then in Nomud Schools teaching how 
in turn to educate others by quicker and better methods — Public 
Libraries and Public Lectures — City^ County, State and Na- 
tioual Associations for the interchange of the best reflection and 
ex}>orienoe of the age-^* Educational books and papers, spreading 
&r and wido« and carrying to those in the humblest and most 
i^tiretl )Hviuans« wise hints and practical suggestions — these^ 
^tmwdve and well adapted as they are, are but an incomplete 
dk^loum of the educational machinery in fiill action in our coun- 
trw and with but an exception or two, in our State. They are 
fiib i>f enc<mia^:enienu They will carry us to a still more com- 
niaiHluu: point (^ influence upon the world. 

WitlHHit deivv^tiu^ the titiie of an iota from other Listitutions, 
w^ w\Hikl nnuark — uay« it is so ol>vious and so generally can- 
eeded that it is i^rhans sunerfliH>u8 to remarks that the C<MDnioQ 
S<'lh\>) Sy^^t^'itt^ that b nv Education^ is the hope of the Age. He 
wW >iiiM d\^nh>(i$trat^ that Kducatk^n anywhere can be universal^ 
«w ^\v« ^>iK^« mhore ik> such syjittfan existss may safely set about 
lW WiiKi^ ^\f i^ixmuj: that that*t$ possil^lc which in the nature of 
thu^ » i)x^xv;silxW^ and tlvut the kuf^ of Expciience jiekls but 
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an ilhisory and deceptiye li^t to liie feet of men. Stimulate to 
tiie utmost every other agency — multiply Endowments, — lavish 
treasure, — bend to your support public sentiment and public 
&Yor — and in the end, under tiie most encouraging circumstances 
you might arrange, without your Systems of Free Education, 
diere would be whole neighborhoods, there would be entire classes, 
there would be masses of human intellect, for whom the bread of 
knowledge would never be broken. There would be perishing for 
lack of aliment. All this is understood. No one gainsays that 
while private enterprises for special training, for special purposes, 
are to be encouraged and applauded, yet that no mortal instrumen- 
tidity can safelv be entrusted with the Educational welfare of all 
the children or the State, except the State itself. Here is, or 
should be, the ever watchful parental eye — here, the collected, 
steadfiist purpose — here, method, system and permanency-— 
here, deep and comprehensive wisdom — here the arm which can 
reach down to the lowest, extend to the farthest, and be recog- 
nized and respected by the highest — which can encompass all 
classes and bind them together in common bonds — here, the co- 
pious and sufficient treasury, depending not on popular caprice, 
nor ibrtuitous circumstances, which may enrich one day and im- 
poverish the next, but a treasury to the annual replenishment of 
which the entire property of the people is, or should be, irrevoca- 
bly pledged. Said Robert Winthrop in a late Agricultural Ad- 
dress, aUuding to Massachusetts, ^' Other nations may boast of 
their magnificent gems and monster diamonds. Our Kohinoor is 
our Common School System. This is our Mountain of Light, not 
snatched, indeed, as a prize from a barbarous foe,— not designed 
only to deck a royal brow or to irradiate a CrysteJ Palace •— but 
whose pure and penetrating ray illumines every brow, and enlight- 
ens every mind, and cheers every heart and every hearth-stone 
in the land — and which supplies from its exhaustiess mines, or- 
naments of grace unto tiie head and chains upon the neck of every 
son and daughter of Massachusetts." 

It is from the rapid development and extension of this System 
within recent periods, that the true friends of Education and the 
people draw freshest courage and inspiration. Contrast the ap- 
pointments of this System, yesterday so meagre and inadequate— 
to-day, in many places, so splendid and well designed, and one 
may well doubt the genuineness of his devotion, if he fail of senti- 
ments of grateful delist. Architecture has been invoked, and 
stately edifices have gone up, vying in symmetry and costliness 
with the temples of worship which stand beside them. The arti- 
san has taxed his ingenuity to produce furniture and implements 
in such proportions as shall be most nicely suited to comfort and 
convenience. The best practical and medical science even has 
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been consulted, in order that arrangements and regulations may 
be best conformed to the eternal Laws of Health. Places of Edu- 
cation are sought to be made places of beauty and places of 
enjoyment. The influence of material things -^ of what youiii 
see around them, in rendering them more humane and more re- 
fined, or rougher and coarser, is beginning to be consulted. 

Correlative to this are the mamfold improvements in Text 
Books and Implements of Illustration, as we find them fieusilitating 
and invigorating the study of the Common Branches. Say what 
we will about it, he who proffers to the public a book which is 
really an improvement over others of its kind — who develops in 
it some valuable principle hitherto unknown, or makes a substan- 
tially better arrangement of what is ahready known, is a public 
bene&ctor. Large as is the impatience not unfrequently ex- 
pressed, at the multiplication of treatises — amongst so many of 
which there exist but differences without distinctions, or distinc- 
tions without differences-*- there would be no doubt a larger and 
more general complaint, were we to be thrust back upon the 
impoverished days of Daboll and of Dilworth. 

Yet after all, it must be owned, that the advancements made in 
the material surroundings and implements of instruction, are 
among the least worthy to arrest our attention. It is the elabo- 
ration of the Common School System — the engrafting upon it of 
a broader and more elevated range of Study — so that now, inr 
stead of being a mere single, simple instrumentality for instruction 
in the rudimental branches, separated by a wide chasm from 
Seminaries and Colleges, it has become merely difficult to tell the 
precise point where our Common Schools blend with the highrat 
Institutions of Learning ; and '^ the American System of Graded 
Free Schools," as so ably developed at our last Meeting, has 
grown into a complex but beautifully harmonious piece of educa- 
tional machinery, than which we believe the wit of man can 
devise no better. 

In all too that pertains to School Discipline, how rapid and 
near approaches have been made to those kindly and philosophic 
principles which are founded in a broader and more generous 
conception of human nature and human rights. He who was 
once called Schoolmaster, is now called Teacher, and this change 
of appellation, as it has grown gradually into usage, is agreeably 
significant. The Great Teacher who said ^^ Suffer little children 
to come unto Me," — how difficult, how irreverent it would seem 
to endeavor te conceive of jSitti, drawing out and after Him tiie 
youthful intellect and affections by any other cords than those of 
sympathy, consistency, benignity and love. Physical prowess 
has come to be regarded as the least essential attribute of an 
educator of the mind and a trainer of the more delicate sensibil- 
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ifies of the heart, and we would omit no occasion of referring to . 
the progress of the age in this particular. 

So too it is gratifying to note the general adoption and obser- 
vance of the radical difference there exists between the mere 
reception or acquisition of knowledge and the education of the 
&culties. Bacon conferred no greater favor upon Science when 
he discovered, or rather when he gave currency to the Inductive 
Process, than did he upon education who first promulgated that 
there was a difference between so training the muscles and sinews 
of the mind as to enable it to hold itself erect, its various faculties 
moving and acting with vigor, harmony and precision ; and bowing 
down forever the intellect of the student beneath a mass of facts, 
heaped up incongruously in the memory and miscalled knowledge. 

It never of course was so that knowledge could be acquired 
without some measure of incidental development. The mind can 
never be a perfectly passive recipient. But is it not certainly 
true that till within recent periods, mental discipline was seldom 
looked after as a primary and distinctive object t Analysis, the 
great gymnastic Exercise for the mind, was hardly known. Num- 
bers were taught as an Art instead of a Science. Mental Arith- 
metic met littie favor. Intellectual Algebra was unthought of. 
Students walked on stilts, rules oh one side, examples given on 
the other. Formulae were seized on with avidity. Axioms were 
deemed blessed things, because they were declared to be self-ev- 
ident, and required no effort at mental deglutition. Grammar, 
in place of being a philosophical study of language, was a technical 
and barren exercise. Geography seemed doomed to meagreness. 
Names and numbers in endless defile passed before the eye, no geiH 
eralization made use of, no standards of admeasurement suggested, 
no links connecting with History or Biography or passing afiairs 
indulged, such as are now employed with a view of making Geo- 
graphy a living, fertile study, and presenting great and weU filled 
pictures of the earth's sur&ce, the important features of which 
will remain with and enrich the mind forever. Superficialness 
has yielded at last to a profound and practical philosophy in the 
prescribing of studies and modes of instruction. 

We know it is sometimes objected that there is danger that 
books and teachers will become too plain and lucid, for the pro- 
motion of strength and vigor in the pupil. And this is genendly 
sought to be eirforced by the somewhat flourishing announcement 
that '^ there is no royal road to knowledge ; " as if any one had 
ever supposed there was. The objection quite mistakes the edu- 
cational principles and practice of the day, as we understand them. 
The least reflection shows that the usual studies of the school-room, 
except so far as they may be intended exclusively for the memory, 
are at this day conducted on a plan beyond comparison more 
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arduous and taxing than when these objectors received their 
training. It is true that acquisition is fSaciUtated, but it is equally 
true that along with it, in this exploring and mining which scholar 
are now obliged to make into the principles and reasons of things, 
there is more genuine mental discipline conq)elled, than by all 
the older systems of instruction put together. The great boast 
of modem educationists is, not that education has been made easy, 
but that it has been made difficult — not that ways have been 
deyised by which the minds of youth may escape labor, but by 
which they may be made to labor — made to thmk, to reason, to . 
compare, to trace the connection between causes and effects, 
between principles and rules, between science and art — to leaiii 
habits of generalization — to be contented with nothing till under- 
stood — to take nothing for granted — in short, to prepare their 
minds by this species of radical culture to meet with ability the 
requirements and emergencies of life. We know full well that it 
is possible for a teacher to teach too much — that it is an accepted 
doctrine, and one which is every day attracting greater attenti<m, 
that the teacher should never do for the scholar what the scholar 
can do for himself. A difficulty overcome is a fine exercise and 
a fine encouragement. Self-confidence, self-dependence is taught. 
Obstacles melt before those who habitually overcome them. Yet 
on the other hand, it is better that a scholar understand things 
firom his preceptor, than that h,e never understand them at all. 
Better that he be helped to first principles than that he never 
have them. It is not to be wondered at that here and there are 
those whose memories cling with affectionate fondness, to tLe 
good old modes, and to the good old books in which, as they once 
supposed, all past and all future knowledge was undoubtedly 
contained. This is founded in a principle of human nature. 
Nevertheless it seems to us, that one might as well insist that 
our steamcraft and railroads and telegraphs should be abandoned, 
as that any of the supposed improvements in the educational world 
should be depreciated or questioned. There is need of speed and 
" Royal Roads " to compass the learning of the day. Branches 
of Study have multiplied, and increased in extensiveness. Men's 
minds have been active and discursive. Knowledge, on all hands, 
has been accumulating. Out of the schools the tendency is un- 
doubtedly to a certain degree of superficialness. It cannot be 
expected, so diffused must be the labors of the modem scholar, that 
he should become profoundly and critically Versed in all depart- 
ments of Literature and Science. But we are prone to submit the 
question for your consideration whether it be true, as is sometimes 
pretended, that the last generation exhibited men of riper and 
profounder wisdom, or whether it may not be that their conspio- 
uousness was owing to the fact that there existed greater inequal- 
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ities among men ? Soiowledge now is leveled up. Scholars, as 
a consequence, ajqpear leveled down. 

But however may be this question as to scholarship m general,no 
such criticism can attach to modem schoob. Diffusiveness is found 
consistent with thoroughness. The pupil acquires a knowledge of 
the Common Branches no less accurate because he divides his at- 
tention with other branches of a higher nature. Nay, in variety 
of study there is &und to be a stimulus, giving zest and vigor 
where otherwise attention might flag and decay. 

I have thus referred, in a very cursory manner, to a few of the 
peculiar sources of gratification which are permitted us, when 
cmnparing the Common Schools of the present day with those 
irtiich came next before them. I say next before them, for it is 
well understood, that up to the year 1833, the interests of Popu- 
lar Education were in languid himds. You well understand, more- 
over, in how brilliant terms the history of the Cause since tiien 
might be presented. 

It has been the peculiar good fortune of Ohio, to share largely 
m this prosperity. To you, as Educationists, there has fallen, in 
the examples and the long experience of your brethren in the 
East, a goodly heritage. Eastern wealtii, united public senti- 
ment, ample &cilities, have enabled them to make experiments of 
the most instructive character. What they know, you learn ; 
where they &il, you avoid; where tiiey succeed, you, as is your 
ri^t, avail yourselves of the methods of their success. And yet 
I should deem very poorly of the teachers of the West, if there 
appeared to be no assurance, that they would add most largely to 
this stock of educational knowledge — if there seemed to be no 
prospect that these obligations would be redeemed — if I did not 
believe as the result of somewhat careful observation, that as 
America, in many departments of Learning and the Arts, is tium- 
ing back upon Europe, by a kind of reversed hereditary trans- 
mission, the tide of knowledge, so the West will turn back upon 
the East, in deepened channels, rivers of information and practical 
experience. If you will allow me to say, and if you will not 
allow me I am bound to say, that I have great faith in Western 
Teachers. Eor the most part they are young, vigorous, enter- 
prifdng and pro^pressive. If they lack, as very many of them do 
not lack, recondite learning and elaborate experience, they more 
than make up for it by the activity of their minds, and the reso- 
lute, determined exercise of their common sense. When the ven- 
erable Beecher was pleading in Bost(m for the Valley of the West, 
he made free to tell them. Eastern man as he had always been, 
that he did not ask them for reli^ous teachers, but he wanted 
funds with which the West could educate teachers for herself. 
He wanted no men of delicate nature. But he preferred rather 
4 
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to engraft learning on the vigorous stock the West already far- 
nished, as better fitted to cope with difficulties and embarrassmentB, 
and hold its own with the hardy intellects of the Western Coun- 
try. In the same way, in matters of secular education, is it not 
true that the West, in tiie main, must provide, and can best provide, 
for itself? Here vigor and address take precedence of finish and re- 
finement. Things are not quite fitted to the hand. Strength—- 
straight-forward, manly, enterprising strength — turning never 
back, looking to right nor left with any feelmg of irresoluteness^ 
but pressing onward, rigiht onward — feeling that the goal is never 
won, but always to be won — ^these are the conditions of a successful 
Western Teacher. 

It is a sign full of promise and of hope, that the Teachers of 
the Westr— of our own great State, seem awake to the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon them. It cannot have escaped your ob- 
servation, that Ohio, from its commanding location, the magnitude 
of its population, and its capacity to sustain a much greater 
population, is destined to exercise a leading influence in the gene- 
ral afi&iirs of the country. You will see to it, for it is your pro- 
vince to see to it, that the State shall throw its whole weight, 
vigorously, not inertiy, in favor of Educational Progress, In the 
issues of the past — in the condition of the present, there is everjjr 
thing to encourage, nothing to dishearten you. In various locali- 
ties in the State, are Colleges of high respectability. At otiier 
points are Seminaries and Academies. In our Cities, there are 
these not only, but Systems of Public Schools, modeled as well 
as may be. And all over the State are springing up Union Schools, 
more or less costly, giving a character, dignity and symmetrical 
arrangement to our Common Schools, which ha4 not hitherto been 
enjoyed. Teachers' Institutes, conducted by gentiemen of talent 
and experience, have been held with signal advantages. These 
State Conventions have had their influence. Is it not true, all 
things considered, that the educational concerns of the State are 
in a comparatively prosperous condition ? 

Still I need not say to you— your presence here bears witness 
of your belief — that what has been accomplished, creditable and 
gratifying as it is, is but an earnest of the great work which lies 
before you. Had you indeed secured to yourselves all the good 
features which exist in other States, you would still have a stand- 
ard of your own as to what a System of Education ought to be, 
higher b^ far than any models gathered from abroad — and even 
tms achieved, you would yet isiee standards still onward in tbe 
future, which it would be your ambition, and the business of your 
lives to reach. I confess for myself, if my humble preference be 
worth announcing, that I am wedded to the theory of Free Edii- 
cation, to be dispensed without money a^d without price, to whom- 
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soever in ihe State shall apply for it ; and to embfaoe afl learning, 
from the child's alphabet, up to the highest branches of University 
Education. Whatsoever Mis short of this, falls demonstrably 
short of a perfect System. It is gratifying to perceive that occa- 
sional States and Cities are gradually ascending to this position. 
There should be plain and palpable reasons, — reasons founded in 
inexorable poverfy, why a State should draw a line of demarca- 
tionbetween different grades of attainment, saying — ^this knowledge 
ycm may have free — for this superior knowledge you must pay. 
Precisely the same arguments which authorize the withholding of 
superior Education, would justify, by a downward progressiveness, 
the withdrawing of Common Education; and on the other hand, 
the {»reciBe doctrine which demands public provision {or Common 
Education, carries irresistibly with it a demand for the highest 
knowledge the Age is possessed of. There is no point short of 
utmost altitude, or utmost depression, where the friends or oppo- 
nents of Popular Education can rest their argument. The <my 
has gone by which can lend countenance te the idea of an aristocracy 
of knowledge. What is valuable for the few, must be valuable 
for ttie many. There is no reason nor humanity in making, not 
intentionally of course, but practically, a distinction between the 
rich and the poor— 'leading the Child of Q-eniu%^ it may be, with 
free and encoura^g hand, up the rugged steeps until he catohes 
a glimpse of sanctuaries of higher learning, and " Fame's proud 
temple " which ^' stands a&r," and then dashing his ambition and 
his hopes, by telling him, — these heights you may not mount — 
fiiese inner courts you may not enter. These gates you see are 
golden. They turn on golden hinges. They answer only to a 
golden key. 

The day seems certainly approaching— • in the natural progress 
of tilings it must be reached — when perfect Systems of Popidar 
Instruction will be framed. In bringing it about with us, you, 
teachers, must do your part. Communities look te you for coun- 
sel and suggestion. Important is it, then, that you keep in view 
aperfect System, worthy your generous and determined advocacy. 
Well arranged District Schools — Union Schools, with suitable 
Departments — High Schools whereyer tiiey can be established 
— Evening Schools in larger cities — ultimately University Or- 
ganizations—Normal Schools on some improved or perhaps com* 
posite plan — Reformatory Institutions, so &r as requisite — 
Educational Papers — School Libraries, a general and special 
Superintendency to insure system and method — all these, liber- 
ally and steadfastly supported b^ wise, harmonious and intelligible 
laws, would be a System of which the State, and every citizen of 
the State, might well be proud. And until such System is pro- 
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videdy we would never encourage the admiflsion that the State had 
done munificently, or even respectably. 

Teachers of Ohio, ^our path is onward. Raise high your stan- 
dard, and follow it, if need be, you and your successors, to ihe 
^d of time. K contest come, whenever or wherever it may 
come, see to it that the Cause of Educaticm be not betrayed, nor 
overwhehned. Be vigilant, be active, be steadfiist. Above all, 
be progressive. The Spirit of the Age demands it. Whether 
you are striving to develop, the individual mind, or to further the 
Siducational interests of the State or Age, be mindfdl of the re- 
sponsibility and sacred character of your mission. Foster union 
and harmony among yourselves. Let the kindly spirit, the free- 
dom from jealousy and dissension, which has thus fiir attended you, 
go with you always. Tour warrant that the people shaD be edtt- 
cated, is the Gonstituticm. See to it that in &e end, the System 
of Education founded under it, shall be worthy ihe State and an 
example to the country. Let it be rich in its bounties, as the 
deep and exhaustless soil of our fertile valleys. Let its fbundar 
tions be fixed as the beds of our railways, or as the piers and 
arches which are destined to bear up, forever, yonder magnificent 



^^sglttH m t||t ^mio ^r^ol &i\iAm. 

Thsbi is always danger of trusting too much to a system, and the 
better the system, the greater the danger. The superiority of the sys- 
tem of Graded or Union Schools, over the single district system, is so 
manifest, that wherever they are introduced, the people naitarally look 
for signal improvement in their children — they look for schools of a 
high degree of excellence. If these expectations should be disappointed 
in any case, and it would be strange if they should not be, it will be 
because of errors in the working of the system, and not because of any 
inherent defect in the system itself. 

What are some of the most obvious difficulties in the way of the soo> 
oessfol working of the Union system ? The prindpal one has been 
alluded to above ; the system itself may be too much trusted to— too 
much may be expected from it. We will fipeak of this expectation, on 
the part of the three classes into which the community may be divided 
with respect to schools— ^orenfo, directan, and Uaehers. 

(a.) It is no disparagement to our people to say, that many of them 
have very vague notions respecting a school, and what is neoessazy to 
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its Ughesfc 8000688. They have heard muoh of '* Union Schools," and 
expeet great things from them. This is well ; hut some of them forget 
that their oo-operation is abeolntely neoessaiy. A "Union School" 
mnst be enough to cause children to improve with extraordinary rsr 
pidity, even if ihey are kept at home a large fraction of the time, and 
are behind the honr when ihey do attend, and are imperfectly supplied 
with books. Eren a Union School cannot make bricks without straw. 

Nor should it be expected that the nature of either parents or chil- 
dren will be changed by the system. It has always been difficult to 
manage the children of a community, without sometimes givmg offence 
to parents. Discipline must be mamtidned; and somebody's child 
will be ilkreated, in the partial judgment of a fond mother or an 
indtilgent fother. Complaints must be expected, as in any other system. 

We must remember, also, that it has become a part of our unwritten 
constitution, that the people have an mherent right to find jEault with 
schools and school teachers. It is a time-honored custom. The rij^ 
of private opnion on this point is unquestioned, especially when this 
opinion is adverse to the teacher or the management of the directors ; 
and the exercise of the right becomes a sacred duty, when, as often 
h^^ipens, the man goes directly in the face of his own interest. A man 
who does not pay a cent of tax, may oppose the system because it will 
increase ^e taxes. A rich man, on the other hand, will object to pay- 
ing a small tuition fee, when the only alternative is, the imposition of 
an additional tax, which will compel him to pay perhaps ten times the 
tuition fee. Or a man will complain of the inefficiency of the schools^ 
and in the next breath, complain that so many families have moved into 
tofwn to avail themselves of their advantages. 

Now men have a right to act thus absurdly about schools, and we 
must expect it. 

(b.) There is danger that School Directors may trust too implicitly 
to the excellence of the system. Knowing that it has worked well else- 
where, they may overlook the necessity of labor on their part. This 
labor cannot be dispensed with, if the schools are to flourish. The 
duties devolving on the Board of Education are very onerous, and any 
one who allows himself to be a candidate for the office, should do it 
widi that expectation. 

There is no principle affiscting human conduct, as relating to our du- 
ties to society, more true or important than this, — that when a man is 
elected to civil office, or even to an office in any vtdunt^ry organization, 
and accepts it, he thereby places himself under obligation to fulfill the 
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dnties to the best of his ability. His aoceptanoe is a virtual pledge, 
not only to disoharge the duties as well as he is able, but to make him- 
self acquainted with them, that he may discharge them. properly. He 
should be ready to act, and to act intelligently. 

(c.) The same danger of implicit reliance on the system, may be 
affirmed in regard to Teachers, They may trust too much to its excel- 
lence, and so Ml to put forth those efforts which are indispensable to 
its successful working. We are wont to say that the movements of a 
school should be like clock-work. But we must remember that the 
Teacher is the moving force. A school is not made of unconscious 
wheels, like a clock. And the dock, even, would stop were the force 
of gravity to be suspended but tor a single second. If its adjustments 
are all correct, and the weights are sufficient to neutralize the Motion, 
the clock will faithfully perform its functions, so long as gravity will 
keep the pendulum vibrating. But the best arrangements of a school 
will fail, without the constant watchfulness of the teacher to re-adjust 
the parts, which are ever liable to derangement. 

There is more danger that teachers will truai to the exoellenoe of the 
Union system, than that parents or directors will, and the injurious ef- 
fects will also be greater. If the system should in any locality £ul of 
its best results, the first impression wiU be, that the fiuluie is to be as- 
cribed to the teachers. ^• 

There is another caution which is worthy of the attention o( teachers 
— another point in respect to which they should be on tiieir guard. 
Most instructors have been accustomed to manage individual schools, 
and hence they find it difficult to take charge of one of a group of con- 
solidated schools — ^to work harmoniously and efficiently as a member of 
the corps of instructors. The teacher of a private school generally lays 
down his own principles, selects his own text-books, and makes his own 
arrangements ; and a teacher in an isolated disferict school does about 
the same. 

But in schools associated on the Union plan, teachers must be ready 
to yield individual preferences ; to cany out the principles established 
by the Board of Directors ; to relinquish, perhaps, favorite text-books, 
and to receive suggestions from the Superintendent and the Board. 
The Superintendent must be on his guard against any appearance of as- 
sumption of authority not delegated to him ; and he will need great 
wisdom and discretion to make the system efficient in all its parts, to 
introduce the l)est methods of instruction and discipline into all the de- 
partments, without disturbing the prejudices of any of his associates. 
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Undoubtodly, teaoherB are more liable than most others to become opin- 
ionated : saeh is .the tendency of their occupation. But for the pros- 
perous working of the Union system, this tendency must be repressed. 
And there must be, on the part of all the members of a corps of in- 
stmotors, a spirit of oonoiliation and of kindness, a forbearance to find 
&ult with each other, or to speak disparagingly of the professional 
qualifications of a feUow-teacher. 

We trust these words of caution will be Well received. The Union 
system is one of so great excellence, that it seems to be incumbent on 
all — ^parents, directors, and teachers — to use their utmost efforts for its 
success. Instead of thinking, that because it is a good system, it will 
therefore go itself, we should put forth exertions correspondent to its 
excellence. Thus only will it, or rather, thus only shall we, through 
it, accomplish the desired end. i. w. a. 

Mabietta CoLLxas, Jan. 1852. 



€ii tiiiii ttnh Ioii{ ^tarlura. 

We have, for some time, desired an opportunity to offer a few words 
of counsel, exhortation and encouragement to the Lady Teachers of our 
State, and also, to address a few thoughts to such other ladies as may 
desire, henceforth, to become Teachers ; but no medium for doing so has 
heretofore presented itself which has, in all respects, seemed adapted to 
our wishes. We now avail ourselves of our Editorial privilege and the 
pages of the Journal, as the most agreeable and appropriate medium at 
our command, for giving utterance to our convictions. 

It is a matter of no trifling interest to us, to know that so large 
a proportion of the Teachers of our State, probably more than 
one half, are ladies; and when we contemplate that magnificent 
system of school improvements which we feel confident will, at no 
distant day, be introduced, we have a feeling of sincere, we think, of 
rational exultation, respecting the position which woman is to occupy as 
the teacher of the youth of our country. With the lights of her past 
history before us ; with her degradation and wrongs, past and present, 
throughout heathendom ; and the past and present mournful abridgment 
of her rights and happiness throughout Gkristendom, too, before us, on 
the one hand; and the bright prospects of her future position and influ- 
ence on the other, we cannot but feel that the term. General JEduea- 
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lion, has even a deeper meaning than the general diBEbrion of knowledge, 
and good and virtaons sentiments in sooiety. For, with all other evils 
whieh may disappear from among ns by generous and general coltnie, 
the unnatural and despotic restriotionB npon woman's sphere of doty 
and action, must disappear also. Burdens and sonows whieh Providenoe 
never designed her to bear, must be thrown off; and we rejoice to be- 
lieve that this may be accomplished, in a great^ measure, by her own 
instrumentality. While the safe reliance for all salutaxy changes in t]ie 
condition of society must be upon the general awakening of thought, 
and the inculcation of a deep sense of rt^hi and dutjf, it seems beyond 
all question to us, that woman may, herself, labor most successfully to 
awaken this thought and spread abroad this sense of duty. And while 
thus laboring for the great interests of humanity, as she is now invited 
to do, she may, at the same time, gain for herself imperishable renown. 
While studying to give proportion, excellence and grace, to those around 
her, she may, at the same time, be weaving for herself and her sex a 
robe of everlasting beauty. She may be bedecking herself with gai^ 
lands and ornaments that will shine forever. By free, £ur and con- 
tinued opportunities to act in a sphere for which Providence has wisely 
adapted her, she may emancipate herself from the thraldom which oeor 
turies of ignorance and prejudice have imposed upon her. 

We desire in the first place, therefore, to congratulate the lady 
Teachers of our State, that, while that irresponsible, despotic power, 
custom, has forbidden them to live and act only within certain limits, 
the noblest of all employments is as freely open to them as to the moat 
favored of the other sex. We desire, too, to pN)ffer our hearty good 
wishes to all the daughters of our land whose sentiments are now form- 
ing, and whose minds are now in process of training, and to remind 
than that a fairer world than the world of fashion — ^a world of strong, 
pure and gentle influences, is before them to enjoy; that a loftier feeling 
than that of servile dependence, is forthem to cherish; and that a better 
lot than a lifo of slavish toil, or slavish indolence, may be their destiny. 
And, should our humble expressions of respect and regard live to meet 
the attention of the coming generations of hiqppy beings that, we trust, 
may grow up under still fairer skies and more benign influenoes, we 
could wish them joy, too, in the precious triumphs which have been 
gained and the brighter hopes which may beam around them. 

In the next place, we respectfrilly ask all ladies — ^whether mothers or 
daughters, whether at present teachers, or not — ^to think of the trus 
naiure of the Teacher* $ calling. We do not invite you to inquire in 
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what efldmation thk calling k now hold; we do not mean to attempi to 
persuade yon that there are really great attraotions aboat a deaolale, for- 
saken-looking aohool boildrng, filthy sohool rooms and riokety fdmiture ; 
we haye no intention of undertaking the task of proving to yon, that 
spending m hoars, daily, with an undiseiplined, unmannerly multitude 
of children and youth, irregular in their attendance, indolent or deprayed 
in their habits, and, perhaps, uncared for by their parents or the public, 
18 an employment to be chosen for the pleasure or the dignity it confers. 
Our own ideas of the utility and dignity of our profession are not fash- 
ioned by this standard. We think of the school room and school, as 
it should he, and, as it is to bb. We think of them as places sacred 
to neatness, taste and order, and the Teacher's position as one of power 
—as one of strong, pure and gei^e influences. We think how the true 
Teacher, surrounded by those aids which a proper appreciation of the 
value of early instruction will, at no distant day, profusely furnish — 
will enlarge the capacity, polish the tastes, and refine the sentiments of 
all around him. We think how, by the vigor of his own active, pene- 
trating mind, and the pure and gentle influences of his own spotless 
eocample, the youth of our land will learn to revere excellence and truth, 
nd love and practice virtue. Instead of being repulsed by examples 
of youthful depravity, and desponding over the low estimate placed 
upon our profession, we dwell with feelings of rapture upon the follow- 
ing thoughts of an eloquent writer : '* What is more wonderful," says 
he, " among all the marvels of this glorious world, than a human soul 
in the fulness of its development ? What more beautiful than all its 
depths spread out, star-iHumined, like those of the midnight heavens 
above us, with pure aflfections and bright thoughts ? How doubly beau- 
tiful, and how doubly admirable is all this m the perfect purity of youth, 
before the mist of this lower world hath yet come upon it ! What a 
task, full of inspiring consolations to the true Teacher ! What an edu- 
oation that, which proposes to give to this wonderful being the entire 
eajoyment and mastery of these wonders, — the perfect possession of 
itself!" 

Will any marvel, then, that we ask firom the intelligent, high-minded 
mothers and daughters of the State, a careful review of any hasty opin- 
ion they may have formed of the nature and usefulness of the Teacher's 
calling? 

Will any wonder that we feel for our profession, not merely a decent 
respect, but a deep and abiding reverence ? 

Will any be surprised that we so cordially welcome as co-laborers, 
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ihoB6 wlKmi ProvidBnoe has gifted with a wider range of sympathieB, 
clearer pereeptiooB of beanty and grace, purer affectiona, and more un- 
tiring devotion to the tme and the right, in a profeaBion where pnrily, 
aympathj, excellence, grace, dignity and dcTotion to duty, are so mndi 
required? Will any smile at onr simpBeily, or crednlity, wh«i we 
respectfully counsel the refined and educated danghters of the opulent 
among us, now, perhaps, without a burden or a care, to seek a surer 
independence than riches can aflR)rd, a deeper and richer fountain of 
daUy happiness than fashion or Mvolity can furnish, and a wrtr re- 
ward than a life of indolence can promise, in the life and labors of a 
FAirmruL, acoompushkd TsACHm of ths touth of m State? 

Lastly, we desire to exhort all ladies who would assume the duties 
and responsibilities of the Teacher, to prepare themselyes thoroughly 
f<nr their work. For this, let neither toil nor expense be spared. We 
have already alluded to liberal school improyements, in prospect, fer 
our State. Need we say that our reliance, in part, for the fulfillment 
of our hopes and predictions, is in the thorough preparation of cM Teach- 
ers for their duties, and their faithfulness and devotion in their subse- 
quent labors ? While poor preparation will make poor teaching, and 
poor teaching will make poor schools, and poor teaching and poor schoob 
together will depress the Teacher's profession, and retard all general 
progress ; so, on the other hand, thorough preparation will better secure 
thorough teaching, good schools, general confidence and general progrees 
in school interests. 

Should we not, then, appeal to the ladles, who constitute more than 
half of the Teachers of the State, by all the considerations to which we 
have alluded, to see that no proper effort on their part is omitted to 
prepare themselves to stand above aU criticism and reproach, where 
high attainments are demanded to save so many interests from peril ? 

We know there will be obstacles to overcome ; we know there will 
be discouragements to be met ; we know that the allurements of pleasure 
and the reverence for custom and current public opinion, will deter some 
from noble effiirts, and that poverty and stem neoesdty, will bind down 
the pure and lofty aspirations of others. And we know, too— we record 
it with sincere regret — ^tbat, to aU ladies, the strife in this field of labor 
is an unequal one, compared with the other sex. Less inducements, 
less rewards^ so fer as this world is to reward, are offered to them fer 
the same, or severer toil. Still, we can be none the less faithful — ^none 
the less earnest in our appeals to them for noble and disinterested efiEbrts 
and labors. We can only repeat, that there is work for them to do— 
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that there are interests for them to guard — a destiny for them to ac- 
complish ; and that thzrb arx rbwabdb — ^rewards, such as *' eye halh 
not seen, nor ear heard," for those, and those only, "vHio merit them. 

M. f. 0. 
Sandusky Citt, Fehmary, 1852. 



* ^»^» 



It is not uncommon for those who have never reflected upon the sub- 
ject to consider it unjust, under any circumstances, to tax the property 
of one man to educate the children of another. Such are ever ready to 
inquire. Of what interest is it to me whether the children of others are 
educated or not ? ' True, the whole subject has been thoroughly discuss- 
ed, and its bearings clearly shown again and again ; yet there are still 
fimnd, in almost every community, some whose minds remain unenlight- 
ened. To such it is therefore necessary to present anew the considera- 
tions which have led thousands of others (who once thought as they now 
do,) to believe that a liberal provision for free education is the cheapest 
and best insurance which can be effected upon property and the surest 
guaranty for the safety of property, reputation and life. Among these 
are the following : 

The statistics of crime inform us that nine-tenths of all the criminals 
confined in jails and penitentiaries are deplorably ignorant, as ^ell in 
regard to science and knowledge in general, as in respect to morals and 
religion. Had ihey been properly educated in childhood and youth, inr 
stead ci preying upon its best interests they might have contributed to 
the improvement of society, or honored its highest stations. 

If proper inquiry be made, a large proportion of the poiupers sustain- 
ed at public expense, will be found to belong to the ignorant class, and 
to have been brought to their present condition by their want of the in- 
telligence necessary to enable any one to manage business for himself. 
A good common school education would have saved them from becoming 
burdens upon society, and enabled them, beside maintaining themselves 
respectably, to bear ihek share of those burdens which are unavMdaUe 
by human foresight or sagacity. 

Could the statistics of intemperance be fully ascertained, it would be 
found that the great majority of those who have ruined themselves and 
beggared their families by intemperate drinking, have, by the neglect of 
the culture of their minds, been rendered unable to enjoy any other than 
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BeDsaal pleasures. Does not every observing person know (bat Axme 
who freqnent the grogshop are not generally the intelligent. 

It can be shown that more than one half the neknest in oar tountry 
is the result of ignorance, of a want of that aequaintanoe with the laws 
of health which might easily be obtained, and that, consequently, man 
than one half of the expense occasioned by illness, and the loss of time, 
labor, etc., attendant upon it, might be saved if the whole community 
were properly educated. 

It is well known that a large proportion of the litigatum in this coun- 
try arises from the inability (or the indispoedtion occasioned by a want 
of facility in doing it properly) to keep a proper record of business trans- 
actions. Let every young person be made familiar with arithmetic and 
the elements of book-keeping, and taught to keep an accurate account 
of his dealings with others, and one-half or two-thirds of all the petty 
law-suits which are constantly disturbing the peace of neighborhoods 
would never occur. 

It can be demonstrated that those who are respectably educated can 
earn for themselves, or others, from twenty-five to fifty or one hundred 
per cent, more than those without education ; and that, too, in employ- 
ments where physical labor and manual skill are nlainly concerned ; to 
say nothing of other occupations, where mental culture and a profound 
acquaintance with science are required. Every thinking man knows 
that it is fiur cheaper to hire a man who is intelligent, than to employ an 
ignorant, stupid one, who needs an overseer to prevent him from sli^it- 
ing his work or destroying the material on which he operates. It costs 
no more to board a good workman than a poor one. 

It can be proved by the best of testimony that without that intelli- 
gence and virtue which it is the aim of the friends of universal educa- 
tion to secure, so far as human agency is concerned, to eveiy youth in 
the land, a ReptMican govemmefU and our fi^e institutions can not be 
perpetuated. 

It can be shown with equal clearness, that without general intelli- 
gence, piety can not be expected to prevail ; since, without it, religion is 
ever in danger of degenerating into superstition or fanaticism. 

The fiacts establishing these conclusions may not be familiar to all, but 
they have been frequently presented in the reports of school officers and 
those in charge of alms houses, prisons, and other public institutions ; 
and both the truths and the facts which sustain them are familiar, to all 
who have sought for such information, as household words. a. d. l. 
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Among nmnerotis interesting and noteworthy remarks made daring 
the meeting of the American Association for the Adyancement of Edn- 
ostion, attended in Cleveland last August, we were particularly struck 
with the following grave declaration made by the Hon. J. 6. Sutherland 
of Philadelphia : ''I have an interest in the proper education of every 
child in the Union, whether in my own neighborhood or ciiy, or in Cal- 
ifimiia ; and this interest is such, that it is a privilege rather than a 
boiden, to contribute of my means for the promotion of that education. " 

This sentiment we believe to be strictly true, and that not only as a 
philanthropist, but as a man and a citizen, every inhabitant of our 
fxrantiy may adopt it in its fullest extent, and may even extend its appli- 
oi^n to eveiy child in the world. The parent may say, I have not 
only an interest, but, for aught I know, an equal interest in this, for 
none can tell but that the neglected, uneducated child may become the 
nearest neighbor of my . children ; his ignorance and vice may tend to 
degrade them ; or, if properly educated, his intelligence and virtue 
may refine and ennoble them and their posterity to the latest genera- 
tion. The citizen may feel this interest, for the vote of any single 
individual may yet decide the fate, for weal or wo, of our country ; 
and crown with success, or blast forever the hopes of the friends of 
freedom throughout the world. It has been repeatedly and satisfac- 
torily shown, that the owner of property who has no children, is deeply 
iaterested in universal education : the value, the safety, and the veiy 
existence of many kinds of property depend on the virtue of the sur^ 
roonding community. a. n. l. 



An excellent IBBgh School department has been sustained in con- 
nection with the Public Schools of Cleveland, for four or five years 
past ; but it has suffered greatly for the want of a suitable building. 

A few months since, the Managers purchased a veiy eligible lot 
on the comer of Euclid and Erie streets, and a house 45 by 55 feet 
has been erected, which will accommodate the school veiy comfort- 
ably for some few years to come. It contains a large room fiimished 
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with seats and desks for ninety-six pupils, two recitation rooms, a 
laboratory, and two large entry rooms. The conveniences for lightr 
ing, warming and ventilating the school room, are of the best kind. 

All will rejoice that Mr. Freese, after labormg faithfully for ao 
many years under such unfavorable circumstances, has at length been 
famished with something like a fair field for the display of his abilities ; 
and that one more Public High School has been set at liberty from 
confinement in a basement. a n. l. 



EBpnrt iif tjj! ^tiite ^nprinteaJttiit. 

The Annual Report of the Hon. Henry W. King, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, for the year 1851, has just been printed ; and, as it 
may be some weeks before it will find its way to all interested in its pe- 
rusal, we hasten to lay a summary of its contents before our readers. 
It is a document of considerable length and of much more than the usual 
amount of interest. The topics treated in the body of the report are 
the following : 

1. A general survey of the present condition of Common Schools. 

2. Reports made to the Department from the dififerent counties. 
8. Statistics of Schools as reported by County Superintendents. 

4. A statement of the School and Trust Funds of the State. 

5. The amendments of the School Law by the last Legislature. 

6. The character and doings of the 0. S. Teachers* Association. 

7. The desirableness of introducing Common School Libraries. 

8. A comprehensive view of the School System of the State. 

The usual tabular reports of the statistics of schools in the several 
counties, and of the school moneys apportioned, are added, and the ap- 
pendix contains the Report of the Executive Committee of the Stale 
Teachers' Association, and extracts from the Reports of county Auditors. 

The number of children and youth between four and twenty-one years 
of age as enumerated in October last, is 828,583. The whole amount 
paid from the State fund for the year is $298,268 41, and the amount 
of school taxes on the county duplicate 322,020 55. There are in the 
State 1316 townships, 1121 of which made reports. 
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^ ITEMS. 

Unitersitiss and O0LLEOE8. — ^The last Catalogue of Miami Univer- 
sity contains the names of 142 students in the several departments, 69 
of whom were in the College classes. The first class graduated in 1826. 
The whole number of graduates is 441 ; of these, 149 have entered the 
Ministry, 143 engaged in the practice of Law, 66 in Teaching, and 69 
have deceased. 

From an address delivered before the Alumni of Ohio University, in 
1850, we learn that previous to that time, 150 had graduated, and 
about 1000 had been instructed in the University. Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, its eldest Alumnus, and the first who graduated west of the 
Ohio River, received his degree in 1815. 

The Catalogue of Western Reserve College, just issued, presents the 
following summary : Theological students, 8 ; Medical students, 201 ; 
Undergraduates, 53; in the Grammar School, 69 — ^total, 861. 

Marietta College has 60 students in the College classes, and 50 in 
the Preparatory Department — ^total, 110. 

By a Circular from the Treasurer of that Institution, we learn that 
the proposed sum of $100,000 has been subscribed for the endowment 
of Oberlin College. 

Capital University, at Columbus, was opened in May, 1850. Its 
first Catalogue contains the following summaiy : Theological Depart- 
ment, 13; College classes, 12; Grammar School, 111 — total, 186 
stadents. 

Heidelberg College, at TiflBn City, was opened in November, 1850: 
its first Catalogue contains the names of 25 students in the Classical, 
and 125 in the Scientific and English Department. 

Starling Medical College, located in this city, has commenced its 
sessions in the splendid edifice recently erected for its accommodation. 
The present class numbers 148 : thirty-five graduated at its last Com- 
mencement. 

Schools km> Education in Springfield, by Raver, — ^The Public 
Schools are all taught in low basements in private houses, or in dilapi- 
dated framed buildings. In some, a Prmcipal and an Assistant Teacher 
are obliged to conduct their exercises in the same room, much to the 
annoyance of pupils and teachers. A tax for erecting buildings has 
been voted, and about $2000 collected, but there is reason to fear that 
it will be diverted from its intended use, to the great detriment of pop- 
ular Education. Many of the Teaehers are devoted to their employe 
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ment, and anziouB to improye ; and, under £siyorable oironmstances, their 
sohoolB wonld do honor to the town. ^ 

Four well conducted Priyate Schools are abondantlj soBtained. A 
dass ezereifle witnessed in one of them merits a description : A class 
of eight young ladies took the recitation seat, each furnished with piqper 
and pencil. With the text-book dosed, one was called upon for a re* 
port of the whole lesson, in Ancient History, while the others were 
noting criticisms, omissions, &c., which they seyerally gaye, after the 
close of the report. This exhausted the lesson for the day, eyery part 
ct it haying been thoroughly reyiewed and criticised, and that, too^ 
without any prompting or aid from the Teacher. A more interesting 
exhibition of actiye thought and ready expression, I haye seldom wit- 
nessed. 

In an enchanting spot, half a mile north from the town, is Wittenbeig 
College, which has recoyered from its embarrassment, and is now in the 
full tide of successfril and merited prosperity. 

— Rey. H. Bates, late Principal of the Union Schoo m Harmar, 
bas left that situation to take charge of a church in the northern part 
of tiie State. 

— Mr. John Giles has left McConnelsyille, and is to take the plaoe 
of Bey. Mr. Bates, at Harmar. 

— At our last adyices, the Board of Bducation in McConnelsyilie 
were desirous to secure a competent Superintendent and Principal. 

PosTAOB. — ^While we urge our friends to forward us items of infor- 
mation in regard to Schools and Educational Societies, it maybe well to 
remind them that no transient Papers or Pamphlets can be sent by mail 
unless pre-paid; if by chance anything of the kind is mailed without 
pre-payment, it is sure to be charged four cents, or more, at this office. 
One cent, or a cent stamp, will pre-pay any ordinary paper. 

We are led to speak of this for two reasons : first, papers intended 
to be forwarded to this Journal may, by neglectmg pre-payment, fail to 
leaye the office in which they are deposited ; and, second, it is not un- 
common for us to receiye letters, (without a single stamp inclosed,) 
calling for Documents, the postage on which, if sent, we must pre-pay, 
to the amount of three, fiye, ten, or fifteen cents. 

ExGHANGBS. — Our thsuks are due to a number (si Editors, in different 
parts of the State, who haye noticed our Journal in terms hi^y com- 
plimentaiy. It is our aim to merit the approbation of the friends of 
Education. 
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Thx Annual Address, delivered before the Ohio State Teachers^ 
Association, on the Slst of December , 1851, by Joseph Ray, M.D., 
Principal of the Woodward City High School of Cincinnati, 

WI T H I N the memoiy of some of those now present, the voca- 
tion of Teaching was a thing never thought of as an occupation 
for a man of learning. I knew a young man, some twenty-five years ago, 
who had just completed, with more than ordinary eclat, what was then 
termed a College education ; and which consisted of some knowledge 
of Latin and Oreek, three books of Simpson's Euclid, Algebra through 
Quadratics in Bonnycastle, Jerse's Surveying, a popular and very su- 
perficial course of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, and a brief 
course of Logic, Rhetoric, and Mental Science. This young man was 
about to choose a profession, and inclined to select that of medicine. 
Hearing this, one of his preceptors, who entertained a high opinion of 
the talents and acquirements of his pupil, made him a visit, to remon- 
strate in regard to his choice. His preceptor said : ''In the countiy 
where I was raised, if a gentleman had several sons, he educated th« 
one of most talents for a lawyer, the one ranking next in ability for a 
preacher, and those not capable of becoming distinguished in either of 
ihese vocations, if educated at all, were educated for physicians^" I 
do not relate the anecdote for the purpose of disparaging the medical 
profession, to which I have had the honor of belonging, but merely to 
show that, at that period, the idea of a man of education devoting him- 
self, as a profession for life, to the work of instruction, did not lie within 
the scope of men's vision. It may perhaps be said, that the presidents 
ToL. I, Ko. 3: Uaboh, 18S2. ' 5 
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and professors of colleges formed an exception. These offices then, and 
even at a much more recent period, were filled, to ^ large extent, by 
members of some one of the three learned professions. 

But a quarter of a century, especially in the West, has wrought a 
mighty change. Faint, feeble, and indistinct were the first ideas of a 
Teacher's profession, and slowly indeed, for a considerable period, did 
the suggestion advance. Those who first named it were laughed at, 
and the opinion that any person might not be a schoolmaster, or that 
anything more than a very uncertain amount of scholarship, to say 
nothing of other acquirements, was necessary to a Teacher, was not en- 
tertained by the community. 

Even a few years since, and doubtless in many instances at the pre- 
sent time, neither the community at large, nor in many cases Teachers 
themselves, seemed conscious that the vocation of an instructor was one 
necessarily requiring special qualifications. A moderate acquaintance 
with the subjects to be taught was, and even still is, supposed to be 
sufficient to constitute a person a Teacher. I shall never forget the 
remark of a distinguished clergyman, who, after a long period devoted 
to the ministry, was obliged, (m account of an affection of the throat, to 
cease from public speaking. He engaged in the business of instruction. 
At the close of some seven or eight years of successful labor, he re- 
marked : ** When I began, I thought I had nothing to learn, and that 
I was fully qualified for my work ; but I now know that I had much. 
The business of a Teacher is just as distinct as that of a physician, a 
lawyer, or a clergyman, and is just as well entitled to rank among the 
learned professions. It requires as high attainments, knowledge as 
varied and profound, and a devotion at least as untiring." 

That a profession should exist specially devoted to the business of 
instruction, and specially prepared for the performance of the duties 
incident to such a vocation, is no longer a proposition confined to Teach- 
ers, but is at last recognized by the more intelligent portions of the 
community. As an evidence of this fact, it is only necessary to compare 
the sums paid for teaching now with those paid, say twenty years ago. 
Teachers of the same grade now receive about three times what was paid 
then, and in some cases even a larger sum. In 1830, the salary of 
the Principal of a Public School in Cincinnati was about $300, while, 
in the interior of the State, many of the best Teachers received leas 
than one half that sum annually. At the present period, the salaries 
of the Principals of some of the Union Schools in the interior are as 
high as $1000 ; while the aggregate paid for tuition, in proportion to 
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the popdatioD, haa increased in a large ratio on the amount expended 
in 1830. A part of this increase is, doubUess, owing to the general 
adyancement of the State in wealth and resources ; but much the largest 
portion is due to the positiye advancement of education as a science, 
and to the fact, that individuals of the requisite qualifications have de- 
voted themselves, as a profession for life, to the work of instruction. 

But I am not about to argue the necearity of a Teacher's profession. 
Wilh the enlightened portion of the community, and with Teachers 
themselves, this is now a settled question ; and it will gradually work 
its way through all sociely, until those who aspire to the title of Teacher, 
will no more think of entering upon it without spedal preparation, than 
upon the practice of law or medicine. 

I propose to occupy your attention, for a brief period, with some ob* 
servationa on the qualifications of Teachers. 

There is no profession in life, when closely examined in all its various 
relations and the results which it may produce, but what becomes im«- 
pcNiant. But, humble as it is regarded in the estimation of some, there 
B none whose influence is so fer-reaching and pennanent as that of the 
Teacher, regarded, in the full meaning of the term, as the person who 
furnishes a large amount of the material of knowledge — ^who trains the 
pupl in his habits of study and thought— ^who teaches him what to ao^ 
quire, and how to acquire it ; and more than all, to a considerable 
degree, lays the foundation of those prindples of action that govern and 
modify his course in after life. 

Among tiie qualifications of a Teacher, we mention knowledge first :~ 
not beoause it is the most important, but because it is generally regarded 
as the chief, if not tiie only one. It embraces the starting point, though 
very &r from embracing the conclusion. He who undertakes to teach, 
ought to know that whidi is to be taught. A thorough knowledge of 
the subject to be communicated is, certainly, indispensable; but yet this 
qualification may exist in an eminent degree, and the individual pos- 
sessing it be a veiy poor teacher. I wish to call particular attention iQ 
this feet, because it is one in reference to which very erroneous opinions 
exist. The popular question in reference to a Teacher, is, ''Whatdoes 
he know?" not, " How well does he teach?" It seems to be taken 
for granted that eveiy person can teach what he knows, and that in any 
given case, the success in teaching any particular subject, is in the direct 
ratio of the instructor's knowledge concerning it. 

The Teacher's first question in regard to any subject certainly should 
be, What is my own knowledge in regard to it? and the next, How 
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ean I most easQy and perfectly pat my papik in posseesion of that 
knowledge ? 

Nothing is better established in education, than the iact that of two 
instructors, the one possessing the least knowledge of a subject, is often 
the one who makes the best scholars. The fiict is easily acconnted for. 
It is one thing to regard a subject so as to obtain a clear knowledge of 
it one's self, and quite a different one to consider the same subject with 
reference to communicating that knowledge to others. The one em- 
braces the acquisition of knowledge ; the other, the art of teaching. The 
one requires the Teacher to consider his own mind and thoughts ; the 
other, the mental character, habits, and thoughts of his pupils. 

I would that I had the power to make this thought stand out in char- 
acters of light. I have an intense consciousness of its truth, that is the 
result of long experience. Once, like many others, I thought that 
knowledge was the chief element of a Teacher's qualifications. Then, 
I supposed that a certain amount of mere book learning was all that 
was necessary to constitute a Teacher. But then I was without the 
gate of the Temple : after haying entered within it, like the learned 
gentleman to whom I have already referred, I can most unhesitatingly 
ayer, that skill in communicating is more important than mere knowl* 
edge. Knowledge is the first in sequence, but the second in importance. 
He who expects to teach, ought to know that the instructor requires 
knowledge of a dififerent degree from that which students generally ac- 
quire in going through a subject eyen the second and third time. I 
refer not to extent of acquirements, but to clear, thorough, abiding 
mental impressions. A person may trayel through the whole routine of 
the bosi) college course, and yet haye such an imperfect knowledge of 
the different subjects studied, that he is unqualified, eyen so fer as 
mere knowledge is concerned, to teach any of them. On this subject 
there is a great amount of popular error, not only in the community 
generally, but with teachers themselyes. With the community, a 
Teacher's knowledge is measured by the ground oyer which he has 
trayelcd, not by his thorough attainments in the subjects studied ; and 
with too many instructors, it is deemed more honorable to haye a super- 
fimal knowledge of subjects which they neyer teach, than a thorough 
acquaintance with the eyery-day subjects of study. 

Let me not be misunderstood. No Teacher's attainments can be too 
extensiye in regard to yariety of acquirements. But while variety is 
important, thoroughness is much more so. Eyery subject taught should 
be so incorporated with the Teacher's mind as to form a part of his 
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mmtal constitution ; so that, when he speaks and teaches, he should 
appear not to be retailing a foreign coin, but the clear, bright, and well- 
defined coin of his own mint, which has the power to famish an inex- 
haustible supply. 

The importance of a profound knowledge of every subject to be taught, 
cannot be too strongly recommended to the instructor. It adds to hia 
capabilities and increases lus means of usefulness. It aids in securing 
the respect and confidence of the pupils, and thus becomes, indirectly, 
an important auziliaiy in maintaining order and enfordng discipline. 

I have spoken of a knowledge of the subject Uf be taught as a thing 
of indispensable necessity to a Teacher, but I have an anecdote to re- 
late that would seem to show that this opinion may not be universal. 
Some years ago, while acting in the capacity of County Examiner, I 
examined a young man whose attainments in the ordinary branches of 
education were quite respectable. After going through these, he desired 
an examination in Natural Philosophy. But somewhat to my surprise, 
I found he was almost entirely ignorant of all the great principles of the 
subject. When about to make out his certificate, I told him that I 
could not include Natural Philosophy. He said it would be a great 
disappointment, * * for, ' ' says he, ' ' I have been teaching it. " I inquired 
what book he had used in teaching. He replied ; and to my further 
inquiry, how he could teach that which he did not know, his reply was, 
•* Tasked the questiam ai the foot of the page," After such a course 
of instruction was concluded, it would have been a matter of some in- 
terest to have placed both teacher and pupils in the same class, and 
examined the whole. 

I do not intend, however, by the relation of this anecdote, to con- 
demn either the author, or the use of questions at the foot of the page. 
They have a certun value ; but no instructor is what he ought to be, 
unless he can, not only answer the questions, but originate them, if cir- 
cumstances require it. Here also I would remark, that in ascertaining 
a Teacher's knowledge of a subject, one grade of examination is to 
ascertain what he knows, by asking appropriate questions, and a much 
higher grade is to require him to give such questions as' he would put, 
if he were the examiner. For example, what questions would you ask 
a teacher or a pupil to ascertain his knowledge of Decimal Fractions ? 
It may not be out of place here to remark, that the examiner often 
passes through a more severe ordeal than the person examined. The 
questions asked are often a betteKndex of the individual's knowledge 
of a subject, than the answers to questions that do not fully embrace 
the subject. 
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It does not oome within the limits that I have assigned to this Adr 
dress, to discuss, or even to name the Tsrioos subjects with ^ch every 
Teacher should be aoquamted. In rektion to all knowledge, howeyer, 
it is proper to remark, that tl^at should be acquired first which is mo0t 
intimately connected with the every-day realities of life. This is fre- 
quently expressed by saying that knowledge should be rendered prac- 
tical. Now there are some branches of knowledge that are studied, 
merely either for their bearing upon others, or for the mental discipline 
whidi they furnish, and these wjll always continue to be studied for 
these purposes. But there is such a thing as connecting our knowledge 
with the practical concerns of life, and when this is done, it adds both 
to the permanence and the value of the acquisitions. To explun more 
clearly what I mean, how often does it happen that a pupil, who has 
studied arithmetic with usual care, is found incompetent to make some 
of the most ordinary calculations pertaining to common bu^ess ; or 
one who has studied geography till he can tell the name and locatioii 
of every town of any note in South America, and yet cannot give a de- 
scription of the routes eastward from Cincinnati or Columbus ; or, what 
is even still more frequent, has studied English grammar till he can 
parse any word in Milton's Paradise Lost, and yet cannot write a page 
grammatically correct, or give a clear and intelligible narrative of any 
common event. 

The disposition to acquire only that knowledge which can be turned 
to practical account in the ordinary affiurs of life, is a characteristic 
feature in the tendencies of education in this country. It is this prin- 
ciple which has already remodeled some of the oldest institutions of 
leamihg in the United States, and which will yet bring about similar 
changes in others. I trust it will give no offence to remark, that it is 
owing in part to a want of this practical knowledge, that teachers educa- 
ted in Europe, do not, in general, succeed so well as those possessing 
very inferior acquisitions, but educated in the United States. Not fSor 
a moment would I be understood as placing a low estimate upon the 
highest attainments in either classics or mathematics, but a knowledge 
of these can never supersede the necessity for a thorough knowledge of 
the more elementary branches. To have the former without the latter, 
is to possess the luxuries, and yet suflfer from a want of the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

Before closing my remarks on knowledge, I beg leave to name two 
subjects that have, until a very recent period, been omitted in every 
system of education, but which are of such a character, and have such 
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a bearing upon all the affimrs of life, ihat they ahould be deemed i 
tial to a common school education. I refer to Book-keeping and Phy- 
fliology. No female — and the remark applies with more force to the 
other sex — should spend money, who has not the ability to keep an 
account of it, and who does not actually do it. A want of this knowl- 
edge, or a fiulure to exercise it, is a cause of embarrassment and distress 
to thousands annually. And to every person who breathes the vital 
air, no knowledge can be more important than that upon which his 
health depends, and which affects deeply his usefulness and happiness. 

In addition to a knowledge of the subjects to be taught, no instructor 
should be unacquainted with the laws of mind. Mental science he may 
never be caUed upon to teach ; but at every stop of his whole career as 
an instructor, he will be dealing with mind, and surely he should have 
some acquaintance with the laws which govern it. Mental Philosophy, 
as a branch of education^ is too much neglected by teachers; and we 
think it may with propriety be said, that whatever may be his other 
attainments, no instructor is properly qualified for his work, without a 
tfiorough acquaintance with the laws governing his own mind and that 
of his pupils. It ought to be noted, however, that the practical appli- 
cation of these laws is to be found in several of the works devoted to 
the art of Teaching ; so that many are acquainted with the subject, in- 
directly, that have never studied it regularly. 

When an individual who aspires to be a Teacher, has a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, he is just prepared — not to 
teach, but to make that special preparation, which will constitute him 
a Teacher. Teaching, it may be said, is wholly a practical matter, and 
can only be acquired by experience. Experience is, doubtless, quite 
88 valuable to a teacher as to a lawyer or a physician. But there is 
such a thing as the science of Education, just as certainly as there is 
the science of Medicine. It is not only a sdence but also an art, and 
it 18 possible for an individual to be acquainted with it in one of these 
rektions and not in the other. But the first step for one who desires 
to be a Teacher, after having obtained the necessary preliminaiy knowl^ 
edge, is to learn how to teach. After this point is attorned, experience 
must be added to render the individual a well qualified instructor. This 
distinction seems very plain, yet I am satisfied it is one which is fire- 
quently not appreciated. I have heard teachers pass a creditable 
examination and yet look blank when the question was asked, '' How 
would you teach history?" I know it may be replied, that ''the 
methods of instruction are various ; " but still, every Teacher should 
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have a method, and this should be as clear and well defined in his own 
mind as that of the sabjeot to be taught. 

What to teach is the first point; how to teach it is the next, and 
ability to teach it is the third. The last cannot exist without the first 
two, but these may exist and yet the last be wanting. 

Perhaps I may disappoint some in not entering more fully into whal 
I have termed the science of Education, and the methods of instruction. 
In regard to the former I would observe, that anything like an outline 
of the subject would alone occupy the period of a lecture, while the 
latter is as extenmve as the various subjects of education. It may safely 
be said, even more so. There is often as much difference between the 
best methods of teaching two different branches of the same subject, as 
in teaching two dissimilar subjects. In proof of this it need only be 
stated, that s&ie instructors teach certain parts of arithmetic much 
better than others — a fact which has more than once fallen under my 



Ability to teach, so far as it lies within the control of the individual, 
is dependent on a number of circumstances, to some of which we shall 
now advert. 

Ability to Govsrn. — ^The poet has said, *' Order is heaven's first 
law." It is certainly the first matter in a school room. Without the 
ability to govern, all a Teacher's other attainments are comparatively 
useless. There can be no teaching, in the full meaning of the term, 
without order in the class and in the school room. Successful teaching 
and good government are, properly, correlatives. Like the conjugate 
roots of certain algebraic equations, they are co-existent ; wherever you 
meet one you will certainly find the other. But important as order is 
to successful teaching, it is equally so to the mental and moral character 
of the pupils. The first lesson of life should be obedience. In the 
first instance, obedience to parenls ; to superiors next ; to the laws of 
die land ; to the laws of nature governing the physical system ; and, 
higher than all, obedience to the Supreme Ruler of the universe by a 
conformity to his laws, as they are revealed in the Sacred Oracles. 

Let it not be forgotten that a disorderly school is not merely an idle 
one, but it becomes a corrupter of the character and habits of the pu- 
pils ; it is, therefore, scarcely possible to place too high a value on good 
order. But on what do order and discipline depend ? what is the ele- 
ment in a Teacher's character that will enable him successfully to govern 
a school ? There is, doubtless, a certain tact that is frequently of ser- 
vice, but there is one great principle that lies at the foundation of the 
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nhole. There is no obedience where there is no law to be obeyed, and 
no law will over command obedience that is not supported by power. 
Some Teachers profess to govern exeluaively by the exercise of moral 
power ; others, by that of physical power ; but this is certain, where 
ihere is no power, there is no obedience. The Teacher who governs by 
what is termed moral power, should himself possess both moral and in- 
tellectual power ; while those who are thus governed, -must be susceptible 
to moral and intellectual influences. 

A great error is often committed in attempting to govern pupils by 
moral means exclusively, who are strangers to moral influences ; and a 
greater mistake is made when a Teacher is required to govern exdu- 
avely by moral means, who is deficient in moral power, and wanting in 
those attainments that command the respect and confidence of his pupils. 
Government by moral power is always to be preferred, ^here the cir- 
comstances are such that it is fully suflioient to maintain the proper 
order; and a Teacher's moral power, other things being equal, will 
always be in the direct ratio of his literary acquirements, his ability to 
teach, and his faithfulness in the perfomumce of his duties. 

Though it is really a digression, I beg leave to state what I connder 
to be the proper relations of moral power and corporal punishment, in 
the government of youth. 

Moral power derives its origin from a higher and purer state of exist- 
ence than this present material world. Its sceptre is supported by the 
better aspirations of human nature, and its influence in drawing out and 
developing the better principles of which youth are susceptible, should 
ever be warmly cherished. The sway of moral power is mild and peace- 
ful ; but, alas I it is too frequently maintained by a very feeble tenure. 
Hence, its influence is contmually liable to be broken by the lower in- 
fluences that are ever at work in the human heart and abroad in society. 
Whenever, therefore, the principles and influences through which moral 
power maintains its sway, are not sufficiently developed to enable the 
instructor to govern by its means, corporal punishment, or some equiva* 
lent, such as expulsion, must be resorted to. But a knowledge of the 
&ct, that this resort may be had, has a wonderful efiect to keep in sub- 
jection and ^abeyance those baser principles which, once developed, 
destroy moral influences. There is often, indirectly, a great moral 
power in a knowledge of the existence of a rod, that tottt be used should 
circumstances demand it. What a great mistake, then, must it be for 
a Teacher, or school Trustee, to make a proclamation that a school shall 
be governed by moral influences cUane. He is needlessly destroying 
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the strongest support of the moral power on which he expects to ntj. 
To sapport the moral power of the Teacher, there should always be an 
ultimate resort — a power behind the throne — to enforoe, if necessary, 
obedience to the laws. 

iMoral power has never yet been used with much success either in the 
goviBmment of schools or communities, or in the arrangements of the 
affiurs of nations, when it was not supported by physical power. 

At this moment we hear a great deal said on the subject of the moral 
power of Great Britain and the United States, and many persons think 
that it is only necessary f^r them to interpose with their opinions^ or 
advice, to prevent Russia from again interfering in the afiairs of Hun- 
gaiy. This may be true, but in what does the moral power of these 
nations consist ? Most undoubtedly in their fleets and armies. If these 
are sufficient *to enforce obedience to their suggestions, then will their 
advice have a mighty moral influence. But suppose their resources 
were no more extensive than those of Switzerland, would their advice have 
any more influence than hers, or would their suggestions be more likely to 
be heeded ? A teacher brings moral power to bear in the most effective 
manner, when that power, if not heeded, may be suj^rted by the rod, 
or an expulsion from school. 

A nation possesses moral power, in proportion to the armies and na> 
vies that she can bring to bear in support of her opinions. A oountiy 
like Cheat Britain, possessing large armies and fleets, and the means of 
paying them, has a great moral power among her poorer and weaker 
neighbors ; and had Russia been as poor and weak as Austria, the ad- 
vice of Great Britain and the United States would, before this, have 
been the means of conferring independence on Hungary. 

Among the numerous qualifications that are worthy of notice, may 
be named professional esprit du corps. A high sense of the uaefnlnesB 
and importance of his calling and of devotion to it, is ever found with 
the successful Teacher. This, however, may possibly exist, and yet its 
possessor &il from want of other attainments. But a certain enthusi- 
astic devotion is ahnost always crowned with success. Let a teacher 
feel like the Brahmin, described by Carlyle in his life of Walter Scott, 
who thought he had fire enough in his breast to bum the world up, and 
he will rarely fail to enkindle in the bosoms of his pupils the same glow- 
ing enthusiasm that fills his own. That teacher is to be admired who 
acts in reference to the branches which he teaches, as if the whole well- 
being both of himself and his pupils, depended on the knowledge which 
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they acquire, and who gives the subjecte of study suoh a pkoe in their 
•stimation that, for the ^e present, all other objects are lost sight of. 

There are numerous other points of the Teacher's character that de- 
aerre to be named as important, but which can scarcely be said to be 
special. There is one, however, which I will not omit. I refer to in- 
dustry. There is a prevailing opinion in the community that the life 
of a teadier, if not lucrative, is at least very easy. This can never be 
true of an instructor who does his duty. Much physical exertion, it is 
true, is not required, but there is a mental employment that is more 
oppressive than labor of the body. Some persons regard nothing as 
labor which does not exercise the muscles, not including those of Ae 
vocal organs. But such individuals might easily ascertain by trial, that 
the most severe demands on the physical system are those arising from 
long-oontinued mental exertion. But a teacher's labors are really both 
physical and intellectual. The employment of the voice is not only 
fiitigaing, but really calls into action more muscles of the system than 
several of the mere physical employments. 

It should be a prime object in the education of all young persons, to 
teach them both by precept and example, that not only their usefulness, 
but also their happiness and well-being, are inseparably connected with 
regular and healthy employment, both of body and mind. This is a 
law of the human constitution, impressed by the hand of its Creator, to 
the violation of which a severe penalty is attached. The Teacher should, 
therefore, recommend its observance both by precept and example. 

Health. — ^I know that many of my audience will smile, when I enu- 
merate health as one of the qualifications of an instructor : not that it 
is unimportant, but because it is something which is supposed to lie 
beyond the reach or the control of the individual. How far this opinion 
18 true we shall have occasion, briefly, to examine. The influence of 
the various occupations of life upon the individuals engaged therein, is 
a subject of much interest. The all-engrossing object of human pursuit 
is happiness. To attain this by the shortest and easiest route, is the 
prevailing desire of the whole human family. But how often are the 
great elements overlooked that bear most directly* on the point at which 
we aim ! Health is too often a matter of minor consideration, and men 
often act in regard to it as if it were unworthy the attention of the man 
of pure and lofty aspirations. 

To study the subject of health, with some, seems to be giving too 
much attention to things merely sensual. With them it seems to de- 
generate merely into an inquiry as to what we shall eat and drink, and 
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wherewitk shall we be clotbed. But this view is narrowi oontraofced, 
and false. Our mental energy, our physical energy, all our capabilities 
both of mind and body, are largely dependent on the physical conditioii 
of the human system. This system is governed by laws, which, though 
we may not always be able to understand, are fixed and certain in their 
operation, and are largely under our control. 

To every class of society health is important, but pre-eminently so to 
the instructor. In no other occupation of life is it more important that 
the individual should possess that choicest of earthly blessings — a sound 
mind in a sound physical frame. Need it be said, that no school room 
can enjoy a healthfal, invigoratbg, moral and intellectual atmosphere, 
where the mind of the presiding spirit is obscured by the clouds arisiiig 
from physical ailments ? 

Again, the Teacher who fills the highest measure of the duties of his 
office, is continually making lasting impressions on the minds of his pu- 
pils. To do this properly, ever requires a clear head, an unclouded 
mind, and that energy of character which cannot long exist where health 
is wanting. To teach successfully, requires that the teacher should not 
only enjoy the confidence, but also be able to enlist the affections of his 
pupils. Can this be done by a sour, morose, dyspeptic individual ? — 
As soon might we expect to gather grapes horn thorns, or figs from 
thistles. 

The school room should ever be a place where the most perfect order 
and system prevails; where every thing moves forward in a regular, 
quiet and systematic manner ; where the power that maintains order, 
exerts its influence so mildly that nothing seems to be done by restraint; 
where reproof is rarely necessary, and where scolding is never heard. 
But can a cross, dyspeptic individual exert the influence necessary to 
maintain this kind of order? Such a phenomenon I have never wit- 
nessed. Before we can govern others, we must first learn to govern 
ourselves. To do this properly, requires that we should become ac- 
quainted with the laws of life and health, and by a conformity thereto, 
attain to the greatest measure of usefulness of which we are capable. 

But I am in danger of not being perfectly understood ; there are 
numerous ills to which flesh is heir, that are unavoidable, and whidi 
should not, and do not prevent the Teacher from pursuing his vocation. 
I would only make him responsible for that which is within his control, 
but the greater part of that which affects his usefulness as a teacher, is 
thus circumstanced. The chief source of all the ills that affect teachers, 
is derangement of the digestive organs, and this, in th<Mr case, is owing 
to different causes, among which the following may be named as chief: 
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1. Living in a vitiated atmosphere. It is surprising how little atten- 
tion is paid to the ventilation of school rooms in the winter season of 
the year. I have repeatedly visited school rooms occupied by teachers 
of high intellectual acquirements, that were almost exhausted of vital air, 
and theefieotof this exhaustion was manifest in the languid movements, 
«nd drawling and spiritless recitations of the pupils. In such cases the 
teaeher is apt to be troubled with head-ache and loss of appetite. Du- 
ring the winter season, where there is no special method of ventilation, 
ibe whole school room should be renovated at intervals of not more than 
one hour and a half. This may be done by raisidg several windows 
and keeping them up for some ten or fifteen minutes. This should be 
done even if the thermometer stands at zero, the occupants of the room 
baving a recess during the period of ventilation. 

2. A noisy, disorderly school room. There is a law of the material 
world, that action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions. A 
rimilar law obtains in regard to a badly-governed school room. As a 
geaa&nl rule, a dyspeptic individual will not maintain good order ; and 
die consequent disorder will re-act, indirectly, through the nervous sys- 
tem upon the digestive organs. . Thus weakening and wearing out him 
who is so unfortunate as to be thus afflicted. 

I have a startling story to relate in reference to a case of this kind. 
Many years since, a gentleman of highly cultivated intellect, but with- 
out the power to govern, received the appointment of Tutor of Lan- 
guages in a certain Institution. He had, besides, some peculiarities of 
accent, derived from his parents, though he himself was an American, 
that rendered him obnoxious to certain thoughtless and evil-disposed 
students. A plan was laid to give Mr. H. all the trouble possible in 
the government of his room. He did not make the difficulties he en 
countered known to his associates, hoping, it is supposed, to overcome 
them without such a resort. The difficulties of his situation soon pros- 
trated him, and in a few short weeks he was laid in his grave. I never 
in my own mind had any doubts in regard to the cause of his death, but 
if I had, they would have been removed by a conversation on this sub* 
ject, which I held only a few days since with a student of the room at 
• that period, who is now and has been for many years well known as the 
Principal of one of the Public Schools in Cmcinnati. Without my 
having called his attention to the subject, in a recent conversation, he 
remarked, ** 1 always thought the boys were the cause of Mr. H.'s 
death." He was not a participant in the disorder, but he named some 
of those who were; and the result of the whole conversation was to 
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ocMifinn the opmion which I had entertaiaed, and froqamitly expressed, 
that Mr. H.'s death was owing to moital distress caused by the noise 
and confusion of a badly-governed school room. 

8. Want of exercise. The mental labors of the Teadier in the school 
room induce an indisposition to exercise. No labor is more exhausting 
than that at the mind : not because it taxes the {^jsical energies, bat 
because it exhausts the nervous system on which these energies depend. 
After the labors of the day in the school room are over, the teacher feels 
that he needs rest ; so he does, so fiir as the mind is concerned, but not 
as regards his muscular system. To one not acquainted with the laws 
of life, it seems strange to be told that the best method of giving rest 
to the exhausted mental energies, is to call into exercise the physical 
powers. And yet this, in brief, is the philosophy of the whole matter. 
Let the instructor, after leaving his school room, engage in something 
that will bring into exercise his muscular powers, and cause him to for> 
get, for the time being, the school room and its associations ; and though 
wearied at first, he will find, contraiy to what he might have supposed, 
that instead of weariness increasing it will gradually disappear. True, 
exercise should never be taken as a mere task, but ye€ every teacher 
should task himself to take not less than a certain amount of moderately 
active exercise each day, and in such 9 situation as will give him an 
opportunity of inhaling a pure atmosphere. 

The change that in many cases may be wrought by a systematic 
course of exercise, is worth more than that produced by all t^e elixirs 
and panaceas in the world. I recollect a friend, laborious and skillful 
as a Teacher, filling a situation that demanded untiring attention and 
oonstant exertion. His health failed, as that of any teacher, sooner or 
later must Ml, in a similar situation, who entirely neglects exercise. 
Medicine gave only partial relief, and he was at length induced to try a 
course of Gymnastics. This was all that was needed. He speedily re- 
gained his usual health. Though at one time he was about abandoning 
his »tuation, he now labors with an energy that he had not previously 
known for years. He says life now presents to him an aspect to which 
he was formerly a stranger. What was once gloomy and despondent 
is now bright and cheerful, and both his happiness and means of use- 
fulness are largely increased. 

One of the highest duties ci an intelligent, rational being, is to 
acquaint himself with the laws upon which his health, happiness and 
usefiihiess depend. It is the opinion of some of the most intelligent 
physicians, and those of the most extennve observati<m, that at least 
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tbree-fifths — and some say even nine-tenths — of the diseases to which 
fieah is heir, might be avoided by a knowledge of the laws of life, and 
obedience to those laws. 

I think it is J. OiriUe Taylor, who tells a good story about a garden 
in which he saw on a conspicuous sign-board, '* All dogs found here 
without their owners will be shot.*' Now. says he, what is to become 
of the dogs who have no owners and cannot readf The laws of life are ^ 
as fixed and immovable as the laws of gravitation, and the decree has 
gone forth from the Almighty Creator, ** All who viokte these laws 
will be punished." These laws are written, in characters of light, on 
•very page of human experience. Teachers, above all others, should 
read them and obey ihem, and teach them to the rising generation, till 
they become as fiuniliar as household words. 

It was my intention to discuss, at some length, the means for 
improving the qualifications of Teachers ; to show the necessity of some 
central institution in Ohio, that should prepare teachers for the special 
duties of their vocation — that should furnish all at least that theory can 
give in reference to haw to teach ; but, under existing circumstances, 
I feel that I have occupied a sufficient portion of your time. 

I cannot close, however, without remarking, that whatever &cilities 
are now, or may hereafter be afforded for the education of Teachers, 
still almost every thing will depend on the individual himself, or her- 
self. Normal Schools may aid, but they have no ma^cal power to 
make teachers. In all circumstances, man, under God, is the maker of 
his own mind. The Creator has so formed the human intellect that it 
can only grow by its own action, and by its own action it most certaiiily 
and necessarily grows. Books, cabinets and apparatus, are only aids, 
and every Teacher must, in reality, be his own educate. A large 
portion of the best Teachers in Ohio are peculiarly self-educated, and 
the interests of Education require that the number of such should be 
greatly increased. 

May the day soon arrive when Ohio will stand in the same elevated 
position among her sister States, in regard to her means of Education^ 
that she now holds in regard to her population and physical resources. 
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It muBt be apparent to every intelligent citizen of the State, wlio 
gives the slightest attention to the subject, that if our school system ever 
folly met the expectations of its frameis and friends, it has certainly 
failed daring the last fifteen years, of commanding general confidenoe, 
and of meeting the wants of our increasing population. Conceding that 
its real utility to the public has been great, beyond even the power of 
language to express, — that thousands of dollars at the wealth of the 
State have been annually converted into intelligence and virtue, and 
that society is now reaping the rich benefits of this expenditure, still, it 
is not difficult to point to positive evidences of past and present weak- 
ness, illiberality, and want of adaptation to the present condition of 
society, and the great interests of our State. 

The general indifference of the community to the existing defects of the 
system, we regard as an evidence of the intrinsic weakness of the system 
itself. In failing to perform what it ought to accomplish, people have 
lost confidence in its capacity for usefulness. Were its successful oper- 
ations and results so constantly before the public mind as to awaken 
general interest in its usefulness, remedies for existing defects would be 
more frequently suggested and urged. Again, the general condition 
and internal structure of the public school buildings of the State, con- 
trasted with buildings for every purpose of business or pleasure, is a 
palpable evidence of feebleness and neglect in our present school 
system. 

The low standard of qualifications among two-thirds of the teachers of 
the State, and the common estimate placed upon this calling, affords a 
more convincing proof still, that the Common School system can be 
exerting but a feeble infiuence upon the minds of children, or upon 
public sentiment generally. 

The numerous private schools which have been called into existence 
during the last twenty years, give still more unmistakable evidence that 
the public school system has failed to Aimish the kind and amount 
of instruction necessary to prepare persons for the ordinary duties and 
pursuits of life. 

But a more convincing, and yet a more melancholy proof of the past 
infirmity of the Common School system, remains to be stated. There are 
now coming forward to take their places as citisens, a large number of 
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jomig men totally unfit for the disoharge of the duties of any honorable 
or noble sphere in life. Without knowledge, without discipline, with- 
out self-control, or moral or religions coltore, they come forth to poison 
society, blast its brightest hopes, and plunge others in the same yortox 
of min with themselves. Living under institutions that millions would 
tovet — ^institutions that permit the highest development of every noble 
quality — they are seeking all their enjoyments in the lowest sensual 
gratifications. Surrounded by the common sentiment, that virtue and 
tm^ happiness are inseparable, they are growing fiuniliar with vice and 



Do any believe that proper, early instruction, would not have saved 
tlu8 large class from a drunkard's grave, or a criminal's doom ? Do 
any doubt that, within those manly forms, there might have been 
wrought out sources of living enjoyment that the wealth of the world 
ooold not now purchase V Finally, do any doubt that an expenditure, 
by the State, of millions of dollars upon their early instruction, through 
the instrumentality of a proper common school system, would have been 
repaid, a thousand fi>ld, by immense accessions of intelligence and 
virtue, wealth and power ? 

We propose, at the present time, to point out some of the more obvi- 
ooB, prominent defects of our system, and to make a few suggestions 
tespeoting the proper remedies. 

In the first place, our school system lacks comprehensiveness of plan. 
While it affords encouragement to the acquisition of knowledge to a 
majority of the children of the State, it neither aims at the proper edu- 
cation of all, nor provides means adequate to the accomplishment of 
this object. Quite possibly, in these respects, the framers of our pres^ 
ent system aimed at something higher than has ever been actually 
attained. They hoped, it is presumed, if not positively to furnish a 
proper education to all, at least so far to aid private and voluntary 
eflEbrt, that this object would be secured. Consdous that our priceless, 
free institutions were committed to the popular will, they aimed to give 
a " safe and proper direction to that will." The truest friends of im- 
provement, therefore, felt, at the time of the adoption of our present 
system, that it was a proper theme for congratulation and joy. It was 
then all that they dared to ask or hope. But the lapse of time, the 
fnpeas of public sentunent, the increased demand for higher attainr 
ments/or oS, the increase of wealth, power and population in our State, 
have long since demanded something fur more liberal and efficient than 
Ae system provided a quarter of a century since. 
6 
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We ihink, tiierefore, ihat a nsw aim is moet urgently demanded lor 
the Bchool system of the State, and, that Hub aim should be no lower, 
than TO siouBB A good common school education to byiet child Df 
THB State. Any thing lower than this, we think utterly unworthy the 
glory and dignity of our great and prosperous State. And when tbis 
aim is distinctly, definitely settled, we think there should be a oompre- 
hensive system of measures devised, corresponding to it, and wiady 
adapted, faithfully to aooomplish this object. If afl the plans cannot, 
at once, be ori^ated, therei should be a commeneement made without 
delay, and others should follow as time and experience may demand. 

In the next place, our present sdiool system lacks all the ordihaiy 
agencies for securing the greatest amount of benefi.ts for the money ex- 
pended, for securing promptitude and £uthfulne8s in all itsdepartmenta, 
and for acquiring the improyements which obsenration and experienoe 
are always expected to furnish. Whether our system be simple or 
complex ; whether standing as at present organised, or, as it ouffht to 
he organized, there is most obviously demanded an intelligent wperim' 
tending pawoTy to study its operations and tendencies, to infdse vitality 
and energy into all its departments, and promptly to discover and bring 
forward such modifications as time and experience may demand. 

This is only adopting a policy common to all suooessfiil businesi 
concerns in life. The corporation that would transact business moat 
successfdlly, is careful to provide such supervision for its iuteresta, as 
will secure it from misfortune and ruin by neglect or incompetent^. 
Extended private business transactions, and even conmi<Hi farming pm^ 
suits, have, in some form, a general supervisory power connected with 
their operations. It is always presumed that subordinate plans need a 
competent, executive energy to carry them into execution ; and, further, 
that all projects, however well devised at first, need to be more or less 
modified, to suit the ever-shifting current of human events. 

Beeddes, all human productions and inventions are imperfoct, and 
capable of indefinite improvement. The intelligent, enthusiastic me- 
chanic, not satisfied with even the nicely adjusted powers and harmo- 
nious operations of his wonder-working machinery, carefully studies aO 
its combinations and ccmnections, and, again and again, substitutes tiw 
eccentric wheel, or the polished shaft, for the drudgery of hum«n toQ. 
The artist, not satisfied with the present known applications oi tiw 
principles of his art, or with the present standards of beauty and exoet 
lenee, tortures nature into the confession of some new secret, or con* 
ceives and embodies diviner forms of ta^te, beauty and sublimity, ^m 
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tusre befoe been giyen to men. The revered author, not oontent with 
his own most deliberately formed opinions, or his olcSarest demonstrar 
tions, review his labors, modifies or changes his opinions, simplifies his 
reasonings, breaks up his stereotype plates, and gives his improvements 
to the world. Bnt who watches over the school ^tem of oar State, to 
see that all its officers perform their appropriate duties,— to know that 
all its fdnds are economically expended, — to be certain that all its pro* 
visions are wisely adapted to the ever-varying circumstances of society? 
What energy now brings culpable neglect before the tribunal of unde^ 
viating promptitude ? or, what careful scrutiny brings gross departures 
fix>m upri^tness, before the flashing eye of unblemielied honor ? What 
intelligent, enthusiastic devotion to its usefulness and glory, now studies 
its utmost capadty for improvement, or seeks to enthrone it forever in 
the affections of the people ? What guardian care is now pained lest a 
diild of the State should make an unworthy citizen, or lest immortal 
powers, which might exceed the sun in splendor, should be lost in utter 
darkness? 

With these defects, obvious to the comprehension of eveiybody, no 
one should be surprised that our school system is feeble in its 
influences, or lacks thq confidence of the public generally. Wo respect- 
fully suggest, therefore, that the very Jirst step towards improving its 
condition, is to appoint some man, or men, to investigate all of its de* 
partments, and ascertain at what points reforms should commence. 
There is, too, we think, a peculiar appropriateness in selectii^ the per- 
Bcm or persons, to study its defects and devise the remedies, who are to 
be charged with the responsibility of carrying forward such improve- 
ments as may be undertake. 

With the accumulated consequences of years of neglect, every de- 
partment of the system will need regeneration. Public sentim«Dt needs 
to be awakened, at once, and enlisted in the grand eflfort; the entire 
department of instruction needs the best talents and virtues of our State, 
united with the richest experience, to adapt it to the demands of the 
age and the demandi of human nature ; and the stadsUcal department 
demands its share of talent and labor, in order to make it a safe basis 
and guide for all other improvements. 

We ask, therefore, in the name of all the fi:iends of improvement in 
our State, that these great interests should no longer be neglected. 
Unless we are to look for miraculous interpoeitiQn, we see no other way 
of changing our present school flystem but hjpaiient labor, and by 
employing talent to perform the work. And we further appeal to the 
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people to say, whether Ohio should not have a Common School systom 
that should undertake something more than to take the census of the 
children, collect and distribute the public funds, andj^ the price of a 
Teacher* s certtficcUef 

Shall aU of the children of the State be properly educated? or shall 
the poor, the unfortunate, the fatherless and the friendless, be left to 
chance and cold charity for their only earthly guardianship ? 

Shall the life-blood of the ''body politic" longer flow through a 
headless body, or shall there be a head giren to it, of such capacity, 
wisdom and forenght — such superintending intelligence — as shall com- 
mand for our school system the respect of our own and other States? 

Lastly, when so much is suffering to be done ; when fields all around 
uflare '* ripe for the harvest," and every true impulse urges us to action, 
IMMEDIATE ACTION, shall we sit composedly down, fold our hands, and 
-^do nothing n I • 

M. F. c. 

Sandusky Gitt, lyiarch, 1852. 



3io0gtK ic €fvmn Wxsm. 

It is difficult for pupils sometimes to be made to believe, that the 
images formed by concave mirrors may be before instead of behind the 
ndrrors. They are so accustomed to locate the image behind the glasB 
when the mirror is plane, that it is quite natural for them to locate it 
there also in the case of a concave Burror. They may be able to see, 
by tracing the lines of the diagram, that, accordmg to the laws of in- 
flection, the image ought to be in front, but it semns to them, they say, 
behind. And doubtless there may be pupils, who do not see why the 
hnage in certain cases ought to be before, rather than behind the mirror; 
for it requires some mental skill to apply the laws of light; and our 
sdiool treatises^ on these points, are not always as dear as they 
mig^t be. 

We think that by the following simple expedient, the pupils may be 
made clearly to see that, in certain cases, the image is before the mir- 
ror, whether or not he can understand whg it is. It depends on the 
well known principle, that all objects appear double except the one to 
which the eyes are directed. 
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If a pencil is held before the hce, and tibe eyes are turned towards 
the pencil, any more distinct object, nearly in a line wiih the pencil, will 
appear double. If we look at the distant object, the pencil will appear 
double. Now if we direct the eyes to the pencil, and then dose the 
right eye — of the two apparent remote objects, the right one will di»> 
appear. But it when the eyes are turned to the remote object, making 
the near one appear double, the right eye should be closed— of the two 
apparent near objects, the left one will disappear. 

And generally, if the more distant object appears double, the closing 
of the right eye causes the right object to vanish ; but if the nearer 
object appears double, the donng of the right eye causes the left one 
toyanish. 

The converse must be true. If when the right eye is closed the 
right of the two objects vanishes, the object that appears double is mart 
distant than the other; but if the 2^/^ vanishes, the double object is 
nearer. 

To apply this to mirrors. Suppose an object is placed so as to pro- 
duce an image by reflection. Let the eyes be directed to the frame of 
the mirror^— the image wiU appear double. Now close, say the right 
eye, and if the right of the two apparent images vanishes, the image is 
behind the mirror ; but if the left vanishes, the image is before the 
mirror. 

The experiment may be made with a watch crystal, or with the glasses 
of a pair of spectacles, in the absence of a mirror. i. w. a. 



(CJnUiibnil Ifitt tn tin €ut)}ix. 

Wb have a suggestion or two now — ^we may have others in future — 
to oflfer to such young persons as are looking forward to the highest 
success, and the first honors of the Teacher's profession. 

In the first place, however, we desire to express our oncere gratificar 
tion that there is even a small class of such persons m our State to 
address. When the business of Teaching shall be chosen as early, and 
irith the same fixedness of purpose, as other pursuits and professions, 
the question as to the rank it should hold, will no longer be doubtfdl. 
Presuming that it is the high purpose of a few of those, now com- 
mencing the employment of Teaching, to continue in it, and to exert 
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the strongest and purest influence wbieh iheir abilities or position will 
permit, we have supposed that the following hints respecting oolkteral 
aids and influences, might.be to them of some service. 

Proper attainments, pure intentions, and fkithfulness and devotion to 
his profession, must, of course, always be to the Teacher his main reli* 
ance for success and for influence over the minds of his pupils. But 
there are contingencies in the life of a Teacher, when he may desire to 
call to his ud more than ordinary influences. Pupils, all unaccustomed 
to thought, to discipline or to self-respect, may constitute a greater or 
less proportion of those under his care. Strangers to his seal and his 
worth, or to his methods of discipline, may suddenly need a prompt, 
bold, masterly exertion of power to incline them to submission. The 
slumbering energies of his pupils may need to be aroused by spinir 
sdrring incidents from the drama of active Ufe. The monotony of school- 
life may need to be broken up, even where there are good habits of 
study, and £ur success in the pursuit of the more difficult sciences. 
And, more still, there need to be examples of true nobleness and dis- 
interestedness frequently brought distinctly before the nunds of oO 
pupils, during all the years of their school instruction. 

For all these purposes, the accomplished Teacher should provide him- 
self with such treasures of information and observation, as will enable 
him to meet the varied wants and circumstances of his pupils, and qui- 
etly, yet triumphantly, direct the thoughts and impulses of all around 
him. 

The noble examples and the thrilling events of history should, there- 
fore, not merely be read for private entertainment and profit, but eare- 
fuXiy studied with a view to being narrated, as occasion may require. 
Instances of unbending integrity and lofty devotion to principle, from 
biography; examples of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, frt>mevery-day 
life, or the current events of the times — should be carefully treasured 
up in the memory, ready at all times to be reproduced, with such 
vividness and earnestness, as would not only secure attention from all 
minds, but captivate all hearts. 

For the purpose of simply awakening thought in the minds of the 
listless, or securing respect and regard from the more uncultivated, the 
great truths of physical science — truths which strike the imagination 
boldly — may be used, entirely distinct from the sciences themselves. 
The wonders of Geology, (xeography, Astronomy and Chemistry may, 
with much propriety, be presented to common understandings, and the 
akiUful Teacher may derive from them important aid. 
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Now, as iheee rieh trensores from history, biography, adence, and 
eT«7-day life, cannot be coUected in a day, or a year, the Teacher, 
knowing just what he wants, or maif want, should begin early to make 
his collections. Besides all the books which can be .added to his libra- 
ry, there should be Bcrap-books always at hand, in which every article 
from the newspapers and publications of the day, likely ever to be in- 
teresting or useful to the Teacher, should be deposited. Even a good 
hear story is not to be rejected. The time may come in the life of eveiy 
Teacher, when such a story, weU told, may do better service than the 
rod. Some boy, without discipline or culture, may feel a regard for 
the Teacher who can arouse his curiosity or hold his attention, when 
other means might prove unavailing. Let our young friends, therefore, 
b^;in early to make their collections, and early begin to make an ap- 
propriate %Lie of them when collected. 

M. F. 0. 

Sakduskt Citt, March, 1852. 



^)^ M 3nti«Bteli in ^ahlir IrjimilB? 

EvxRY parent in the State. Those who have not the means of afford- 
ing their children as good an education as they would bestow, and as 
the age demands, are of course deeply interested in the success and the 
welfrre of these schools : let them be well sustained, and their children 
are placed on a par, in respect to education, with the children of those 
the most highly favored of fortune. Those who are able to educate 
their own children have nearly an equal interest in them, since they 
can fiimish an education as good as that afforded by the best private 
schools, at far less expense. 

Every tax-payer. It is his interest, that the money he contributes for 
their support, bo expended in preparing the youth to become intelligent, 
oirderly and industrious citizens, in trainmg them to correct habits and 
good morals ; and that thus his money should be converted into intelli- 
gence and virtue, in the minds of those in whose society he and his 
children must expect to live. 

Every man who owns a dollar's worth of property, whether it be 
taxed or not. Let the education of children be neglected, and he will 
very soon be surrounded with a generation of idlers, thieves and gam- 
blers, who wiU prey upon his property and that of every other honest, 
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industriooB and frugal citizen. ''Wliai was real estate worth in 
Sodom?" What is the yalne of any kind of property in a nei^boi>> 
hood where not a stick of wood or a bushel of coal is safe, nnlefls 
secured by bolto and bars, or guarded by watch-dogs, or an armed 
police ? And what security would there be for our homes in the vir 
oihity of those who would set fire to our bams or dwellings, for the 
opportunity of stealing what our vigilance would othenrise protect from 
their grasp? 

It certainly need not be proved that every patriot, every philanthro- 
pist, every one who values property, reputation or life, has a deep in- 
terest in the support of an efficient system of Public Schools. Without 
such a system, multitudes of youth must continue to grow in ignorance, 
attain the age of majority and become vested with the rights, while 
utterly incapable of properly performing the duties, of citizens. 

Let every true American, then, feel it to be his duty and his privi- 
lege, to give his influence and his su£frage in favor of such a Free School 
system as the best interests of our State imperatively demand. 

A. n. L. 



Whit are the wishes of the people of Ohio on the subject of the su- 
pervision of their educational interests — ^is a question of great importance 
at this time, especially to members of the Legislature. Li referenoe to 
educational interests, the people of the State may be divided into three 



First : Those who care nothing and think but little 4d)0ut the educa- 
tion of the rising generatiou, except when they are directly affected by 
it, by the taxation of their property for building school houses or em- 
ploying Teachers. 

Second : Those who profess to be friends of education, but who are 
opposed to any system of schools supported at the expense of the State. 

Third : Those who are Mends of a system of free, public schools. 

The opinions of the first class, if they can be said to have any opin- 
ions on the subject of education, are entitled to but little if any weight. 
When a necessity for it arises, some of this class are found arrayed on 
the side of public schools, and others in opposition ; but let them be 
where they may, they can give no good reason for their choice of sides. 
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It is to be hoped, for ihe honor and prosperitj of the State, that thk 
daas of citizens will greatly and speedily diminish in numbers. 

A portion of the second class is opposed to public schools, becanse, 
88 they alledge, reltgum is not taught in these schools. When to this 
objection it is answered, that what is ri^t and what is wrong are care- 
folly and systematically taught in many public schools, and that they 
would be taught in all, if the religious portion of the community would 
do its whole duty and exert its whole influence in the right direction, it 
will be found that the word religion^ with these objectors, means sec- 
tarian differencea and peculiarities. 

Another portion of this class is arrayed against public schools, be- 
cause morals and manners are not sufficiently inculcated in them. A 
piy it is, that the objection is too true in many instances ; and sad it is, 
that in most cases the objection is true, because these same fault-finders, 
with a Pharisaic spirit, have withdrawn their children and their influ- 
ence from these schools, and have left the encouragement and manage* 
ment of them with those who care not for religion or morals. 

A third division of this class is composed of those who are wealthy, 
and who are opposed to free schools because their property is taxed for 
their support. Only unenlightened selfishness leads men thus into 
opposition, for enlightened selfishness marshals even ihe wealthiest into 
the ranks of the firmest and most zealous supporters of free public 
schools. 

There is but little doubt that the majority of those who are opposed 
to the whole system of public schools, are hostile also to an efficient 
supervision of educational interests : not because they are opposed to 
supervision per se, but because they are the avowed enemies of the 
principle of fr^e schools : not because supervision itself will be expenr 
sive, but because they well know it will add much to the popularity 
and efficiency of a fifystem which they are determined to overthrow. 

Lastly, what are tho opinions of those who are the friends and sup- 
porters of Common Schools ? 

It is the almost unanimous opinion of this class of citizens, that our 
present system of Educational Supervision, is inherently and necessarily 
defective and inefficient. During the three years Mr. Lewis labored as 
State Superintendent, a life and energy were infused into the school 
system of Ohio, which twelve long years of subsequent neglect have 
scarcely paralyzed ; though the system is now too much like a huge body 
without a soul. From 1S40, when the office of State Superintendent was 
imposed upon the Secretaiy of State, down to the present time, not a 
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year has paaaed in which the Legishture has not been largely petitioned 
to establish a more efficient supervision of school interests; and at the 
present time there are, in the hands of the Senate committee on Com- 
mon Schools, petitions signed by thousands of citiaens, praying for some 
suitable supervisicm of our Public Schools, thereby certainly implying 
that ova present system is net suitable. Each successiye Report of the 
Secretary of State on the condition of our Common Schools, has called 
the attention of the Legislature to the inefficiency of our present system 
of supervision. The Hon. H. W. King, late Secretary of State, in his 
report for 1851, remarks : ''In 1840, tiie office of State Superintend- 
ent was abolished, and the duties of tiiat office were imposed upon tlus 
department. The inexpediency of this change can readily be inferred, 
from tiie great unanimity with which tiie friends of education, through- 
out the State, have since demanded the restoration of the office, or some 
otiier provision, by which a more tiiarough supervision of the educational 
interests of the entire State may be secured. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that the supervision of the school system, when merged in a 
department charged with duties of an entirely different character, should 
be other than a eoUateral, not to say subordinate matter. This view 
has been repeatedly presented in the later reports from this office, and 
cannot too soon be made the subject of special attention on the part of 
tike Legislature." 

It is Uien the clear, the undoubted, and the often-expressed opinion 
of the friends of free public schools in Ohio, that the interests of edu- 
cation imperatively demand an efficient, independent supervision of our 
schools. For wise reasons do the people demand a change of educa- 
tional supervision ; for well do they know tiiat it will be of little avail, 
annually to raise hundreds of thousands of dollars by taxation for the 
support of schools, unless an efficient supervisory power ensures the 
careful and proper expenditure of these funds : that it will be of little 
avail to frame a school law, liberal in a portion of its provisions, unless 
friends of that law are sent out with it, to explain its novelties, illustrate 
its advantages, defend its enactments, and see it fairly and fully put 
into operation. Complicated as are our present school laws, we do not 
so much need a new law, as we need an instrumentality which will 
reach and arouse the people and cause them to demand a liberal, com- 
prehensive school system, which will be an honor to the State and tht^ 
age. We do not so much need a largely increased taxation for sa! •• 
purposes, as we need a corps of enthuoastic, prudent superintendent 
to go out among the people, and so elevate and educate public senti- 
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ment, that any expenditure of money, which falls short of giving a 
thorongh English education to every son and daughter of the State, will 
tul to satisfy the imperative demands of an aroused and expectant 
people. L. A. 



For the Ohio Joomal of EdacatioiL 

"Sb. I. 

Obology, as a science, can, hoast of but few years. A short time 
since and it was a crude mass of isolated facts, strange theories, and 
baseless hypotheses ; but, through the efficient labors of its able advo- 
cates, it now presents an array of fieusts so numerous and so well collated 
as to be truly formidable to its opponents, and conclusions so obvious 
and logical as to force assent, and yet so unexpected and far-reaching 
as to be really startling. 

Although, for the time that it has been cultivated, it has acquired a 
surprising degree of strength and maturity, yet it has been in the very 
face of a strong opposition, not from the ignorant only, but also from 
the learned. Neither has it yet silenced all its opponents; many there 
are still, who regard it either with stoic indifference, as being devoid of 
interest and utility; or with determined hostility, from its supposed ten- 
dency to infidelity. 

The cause of this opposition is obvious ; it is a want of a thorough 
investigation of the subject; palpable ignorance of the scope and ten- 
dency of the science. Geology shrinks not from thorough research, nor 
seeks a covert from the strong light of truth and reason ; for these tend 
only to augment its strength and enhance its beauty. The true inter- 
ests of the science will, therefore, bo best promoted^ and itself most 
successfully shielded from obloquy, by a plain statement of its leading 
objects, and from these, showing the obvious and natural tendency of 
the science. 

The first object of the geologist is to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the earth's crust, by a careful examination of its rocks and organic 
remuns ; having accomplished this, he has for the science a basis of 
fincts as immovable as the everlasting hills. 

His second object is to compare these facts and deduce from them 
such conclusions as will be of practical utility in the arts ; this cqnsti- 
tutes the practical department of the science, a part indispensable in this 
utilitarian age. 
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His third object is to form a theory whicli shall aflford a satufiMstorj 
solution of these facts ; a problem of no small difficulty, and one that has 
been variously solved by different geologists ; though at present they 
agree in the most essential points. This constitutes the theoretical de- 
partment, very interesting and important, it is true, but not vital to the 
science, though by many thought to be its very essence. 

A. 8. 

Sandusky City, March, 1852. 



Et)niit of t^ &ifAt ^isftwAiii^vL 

Did our limits permit, we should gladly copy the whole of Mr. King's 
Report ; the following extracts will, doubtless, be acceptable to all our 
readers: 

" The task of preparing a report upon this subject would be a more 
agreeable one, if tiie returns made to this department were of such a 
character as to justify the assertion that our common school system was 
in a healthy and prosperous condition. Were our school laws made 
clear and intelligible, and always accessible to those whose duty it is to 
enforce, as well as comply with them ; were the educational interests of 
the State cherished and promoted as fully as their importance demands ; 
were our common schools, in fact, such as a more generous attention to 
their interests, and a more ready adoption of the improved features of 
other systems mi^ht easily make them ; and were the true condition of 
such improved schools reported to this department, by those whose duty 
it is made by law primarily to make returns, it would be a pleasure to 
prepare a report for the consideration of the Legislature ; to comment 
upon such changes for the better as were taking place ; to suggest such 
further steps towards a perfect system, as previous improvements would 
warrant us in taking ; and to draw from the past sucn causes for hope 
and congratulation as would cheer the hearts and strengthen the hanoB 
of all who might have been instrumental, either as legators, as offir 
cers, or as teachers, in hastening forward a day of such high and noble 
promise. 

" But, unhappily, such a day has not yet dawned Upon us as a State. 
For, while in many of our towns and cities, schools of a high order have 
been, for years past, sustamed and fostered by the municipal govenb> 
ments under which they exist ; while such schools are, in most instances, 
cheerfully supported and cherished by the tax paying community, who 
reap from them no other advantages than such as are common also to 
those who pay nothing for their support ; thus proving, abundantly, that . 
our people are willing to be taxed for the support of free schools, pro- 
videa only they are good; it is yet lamentably true, that in many 
portions of the State, and probably in a majority of the counties, the 
common schools are in a languishing condition. 
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" In too many oounties there prevail, even now, the most profound 
apatiiy and indifference on the subject of education generally — ^the re- 
sult, it may be, of discouragement at the want of reasonable success under 
our present sdiool laws, rather than a want of proper appreciation of the 
Boportance of the subject. In too many oounties, there are yet em- 
ployed teachers who are utterly incompetent to teach even the simplest 
m^uments of knowledge ; and this, too, through the conniyance or neg- 
ligence of county school examiners, whose duty it is to preyent it. £1 
too many counties, the salaries paid to schoolteachers are such as would 
hardly secure the services of a laborer in any other calling or occupation 
idiatever. In too many oounties, district schools are still taught in 
houses ill constructed and ill ventilated, and furnished with seats and 
desks utterly unfit for the purposes which they are designed to serve ; 
so that the school house and its fixtures are calculated to incapacitate 
both teachers and pupils for the occupation in which they are engaged ; 
thus driving the former, at an early day, from a profession which they 
might otherwise have continued to adorn, and giving the latter a dis- 
tal for the district school and all its associations, which they may never 
he able to conquer. 

" To satisfy any one that all this is true, reference need only be had 
to the returns which are annually made to this office by the Auditors of 
dififerent counties, including those of the past year, some of which will 
be fi^und in the appendix to this report. Nor are these statements true 
only of the more remote and less populous counties in the State, but, in 
scMne instances, of those which are among the most advanced in point of 
population, and of commercial, as well as agricultural wealth. 

*' These are not very welcome truths to reflect upon as citizens of the 
State ; but they are truths which should be known and felt by the Leg- 
isbture, that they may the more fdlly appreciate the necessity of prompt 
and efficient action on the subject. A brighter side of this picture might 
undoubtedly be presented. It might be shown that progress, ahnost 
infinite, has been made in the cause of education by the State, within 
the last fifteen years; and this would be well enouffh as cause of 
encouragement for the future. But it should not surely be made the 
ooesfflon for future inaction and neglect. 

'* No one doubts that our school system has already accomplished, and 
is accomplishing, a vast amount of good to the population (^ the State. 
No one doubts that we have, in certam portions of the State, and par- 
ticularly in many of its towns and cities, public schools equal, perhaps, 
to the best that can be found elsewhere. No onh doubts that a greatly 
improved public sentunent prevails throughout the State, on the whole 
subject of education; and no one can surely do otherwise than derive 

rb hope and sincere pleasure from these admitted truths. But, upon 
other hand, it is eaually apparent that the present school system 
has its defidcts, more or less radical ; that fiirther advances can be made; 
and that renewed health, and a more vigorous life, can be imparted to 
it- All must admit that our schools do not, as yet, answer the purpose 
finr which they were designed. And so long as this is true, it is surely 
the duty, as it should be the pleasure, of ttiose who have the official 
dharge of 11&em» and more especially of the legislator, who alone can cor- 
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reot sach eyils as are found to exist, to inquire into the oansee of those 
evils, their extent and importance, and resort to every remedy whieh 
can properly be appjied. 

** Abstracts of the returns made to county Superintendents have beea 
received from all the counties in the State, excepting Broim, Fulton, 
Henry, Lucas, Pickaway, Williams and Wood. 

'' Many of those received are, as usual, quite defective. In some 
cases, no returns whatever are made for certam townships ; and in other 
oases, information is not given on all the subjects usually reported." 

'' There are in the State 1316 townships. Of these townships, there 
have been reported 1121. The number <^ whole school distridi 
reported, is 9,783 ; of fractional districts, 1,519 ; common sdbook» 
12,664 ; male teachers, 8,350 ; female teachers, 5,706 ; scholars 
enrolled, males, 238,571 ; females, 207,426 ; average number in daily 
attendance, males, 203,487 ; females, 159,760 ; amount of wages paid 
teachers from public funds, to males, $398,744,27 ; to females, $135,- 
886,96; amount paid from other sources, to males, $111,759,47 ; to 
females, $40,254,20 ; number of months schools have been taught, bj 
males, 29,0411 ; by females, 16,064| ; number of school houses bnilti 
800 ; cost of new school houses, $109,303,77 ; amount of buildm^ 
funds raised, $102,811,41 ; amount of school taxes on county dupti* 
cate, $322,020,55 ; total amount of school funds received by reportmg 
counties, $587,659,51." 

** An examination of the table of abstracts furnishes evidence that an 
improvement is gradually taking place, in respect to the employment of 
female teachers. The relative number of female teachers employed is 
increasing, though not so rapidly as is desirable. Out of 14,056, the 
whole number reported for the State, 5,706 are females — ^bcing abont 
forty per cent. Li 1849, the whole number reported was 12,379 ; of 
whom 4,374 were females — ^being about thirty-five per cent. , 

''In the following counties the number <^ female teachers exceeds 
the males, viz: Ashtabula, Athens, Cuyahoga, Defiance, Delaware, 
Erie, Geauga, Huron, Lake, Lorain, Mahonmg, Medina, Meigs, 
Ottawa, Portage, Trumbull, Union, Washington. 

'' It is to be hoped that the number of such counties will continue 
to increase, until the same rule prevails in eveiy portion of the State ; 
and such will doubtless be the case, as correct views on this subject pre- 
vail more extensively. For there can be no doubt that experience will 
prove here, as it has done elsewhere, that the good of the pupils, no 
less than considerations of economy, warrant the employment of female 
teachers to take charge of all schools designed for younger children." 

'' The whole amount of funds, including special and trust funds, dis- 
tributed by the State for school purposes, during the year ending 
November 15th, 1851, was but $298,268,42 ; or about one thousand 
dolhurs more than was distributed during the last preceding year. 
This is less than should be appropriated for the support of education, faj 
a State of the wealth and popuktion of Ohio. The Lecislatnre, acting 
under this feeling, provided, in the act passed March 24th, 1851, for 
an increase of the Common School fund. Sec. 30 of that act provides 
that this fund shall consist of the interest upon the pnrohase money cf 
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the Salt Lands, of the halanoe of the Surplus Bevenue fund, (after fsj" 
ing certain stock for which it is now pledged,) the interest on the 
Surplus Revenue paid by the several counties, all moneys paid into the 
State treasury for pedlars' licenses, for auction duties, and for taxes 
upon lawyers and physicians, and upon Banks, Insurance and. Bridge 
companies, and of such taxes as shall be levied by the General Assem- 
bly, which shall be sufficient, with the revenues in sud section specified, 
to produce for annual distribution, the sum of three hundred thousand 
doUars, 

** It was designed that this provision should take effect at once. Owing 
to some anticipated deficiency in the revenues of the State, the officers 
having charge of its finances did not deem it safe to provide for distrib^ 
uting the increased sum for the year 1852. It is much to be regretted 
that the full amount authorized by law could not have been distributed 
at once, so that the value of the increased fund to the schools of the 
State could have been realized as early as possible. However, the 
provision is upon the statute book, and it is a matter of earnest hope 
that it may remain there permanently ; that it may hereafter be consid* 
ered the settled policy of the State to distribute at least three hundred 
thousand dollars, annually, among the different counties, in proportion 
to the number of youth in each ; and that no state of circumstances 
shall hereafter be deemed a sufficient reason for depriving the youth 
of the State of any portion of the fund thus dedicated for their moral 
and intellectual advancement. ' ' 

The following tribute is pidd to the State Teachers' Association : 

" This Association was organized some four years since, by the volun- 
tary action of the leading teachers in the State ; and is already wielding 
a great influence, and accomplishing a vast amount of good to the edu- 
cational interests of the State. The association has employed an agent, 
during much of the past year, to visit the different sections of the State, 
for the purpose of organizing Union Schools, conducting Teachers' 
Institutes, and enlisting the interest of the citizens in the subject of com- 
mon school education. This duty has been performed by Mr. Lorik 
Andrews, the able and efficient Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of tiie Association. Mr. Andrews' report of his doings, as the agent of 
the association, presents an account of his efforts in behalf of education 
in various parts of the State ; and the undersigned has very cheerfully 
complied with a resolution of the association, and appended it to this 
report, as containing much valuable information in regard to the 
schools of the State. It contains a list of the Teachers' Institutes which 
have been held during the past year, and gives much information as to 
the number and character of the Union Schools which have already been 
organized in the State. 

" The teadbers of -the State have shown a noble zeal and energy in 
their effi)rts to sustain the agetit of the association. They have volun- 
tarily contributed for that purpose, about one thousand dollars, during 
the past year, and have pledged themselves, from different parts of the 
State, to raise a still larger sum for the ensuing year. The heroic pur* 
poses exhibited by this self-sacrificing action, on the part of the teachers 
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of Ohio, is perhaps without a parallel in any other State in the Union, 
and certainly aogurs well for the educational interests of the State. 
With such a corps of teachers in Ohio, no fears need be entertained of 
the ultimate success of common school education, if any considerable 
portion of their generosity can be made to characterize the legislation of 
the State. 

'* Were no other end proposed. by the State Teachers' Association, die 
effect of the semi-annual meetings, held by the teachers, could not be 
otherwise than salutaiy. The opportunities thus afforded of consulting 
upon topics which interest the profession throughout the State, and of 
interchanging sentiments upon proposed improvements in modes of 
teaching or managing schools, woula be of great service in harmonizing 
and concentratinff the views of the entire body of teachers, while it 
would stimulate me less advanced to aim at higher attainments in their 
profession. 

*' In view of the important part which this association may be made 
to act in elevating the character of teachers and of schools in the State, 
it is respectfully suggested that a moderate appropriation might well be 
made in its behalf, from year to year, on the same principle that appro- 
priations have been authorized in behalf of Teachers' Institutes. Its 
payment might, if deemed expedient, be made to depend, as in the 
case of the Institute, upon tiie condition that the teachers should first 
contribute a certain sum for the same object." 



ITEK8. 

Common Schools of New Yobk. — The following are the statistics 
contained in the last Annual Report of the Hon. C. Morgan, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools for New York : 

•' On the first day of July, 1861, there were in the State 11,479 school 
districts, from 10,080 of which reports were received. The whole 
number of children and youth between the ages of five and sixteen, as 
returned on the Slst of December, 1850, was 753,047, of whom 726,- 
291 were under instruction during some part of the year. In addition 
to the Common Schools, there were 2,277 private schools, instructing 
45,840 scholars; beside 105 schools for colored children, in which 5,305 

nils were taught. The number of volumes in the District Libraries 
,507,077, being an increase of 57,127 during the year. The ag- 
gregate amount of expenditure, for school purposes during the year was 
$1,884,826: the sum paid for Teachers" salaries, $1,850,845; for 
District Libraries, $89,104 ; for school house sites, building, repairs 
and furniture, $455,176." 

—J. M. Qibnore, the efficient Auditor of Preble county, in sending 
a generous list of subscribers, suggests that if each county auditor 
should forward ten subscribers, as he thinks might easily be done, it 
would add nearly a thousand to our circulation : A good suggestion. 

— This No. is issued in time : hereafter, we hope to have each mailed 
previous to the first of the month ; nothing but acddents will prevent 
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Rkport on the connection between Schools and CoUeges, and their 
injluence upon each other; read before the Ohio State, Teachers^ 
Associaiiony at the Annual meeting, January 1, 1852, by I. W. 
Andrews, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Marietta College, 

JSI LL educational institationB may be embraced in two classes: 
^^K Sf^neral and special, or nonprofessional and professional. 
The first class regard the pupil sunply as a human being. He is en- 
dowed witih faculties which are to be cultivated. Iji the possession of 
these, one child is like another — like all others. AU have them, and 
therefore all need to be educated. The second class — professional 
institutions — have a different end in view. They respect the occupa- 
tion, the profession, of the fixture man, and they educate accordingly. 
The one class provides culture for man, as man ; the other educates him 
as a lawyer, a physician, a*fanner. 

Witii this whole c|)ass of professional schools, this As80<»ation has 
sympathy, indeed, but their improvement is not its immediate object. 
It has to do rather with schools that are schools for all, not schools for 
a few ; and with colleges that are colics, not for fanners especially, 
or for lawyers, but for all — for one as well as for another. 

An exception must of course be made in favor of Normal Schools. 
They are strictly professional, as much so as medical schools. Yet, as 
their sole end is to prepare Teachers for theur work, their existence and 
prosperity must necessarily be matters of the highest interest to the 
members of such an Association as ours. 

YOL. I, Ko. 4: April, 1892. 7 
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Let US suppose our State, with its present population, to be entirely 
without schools, of whatever grade, for general education. And sup- 
pose, that to a number of men possessing all the requisite qualifications, 
were assigned the duty of constructing a suitable system — ^not of special 
and professional schools, but one that should furnish for the children 
and youth of the State, all the non-professional education which thej 
might need — a system which should embrace every iadlity for the best 
intellectual training of the human mind. I certainly shall not venture 
to give a sketch, even, of the beautiful and magnificent edifice whidi 
we might expect to see spring up. But there are some principles whose 
truth is so generally admitted and acted upon in all the educational 
movements of the day, that we cannot suppose the architects and build- 
ers of our imaginary educational structure, to enter upon their work 
without a recognition of them. 

One of these is, that schools are necessary. There are men who 
have educated themselves, but they are exceptions. The members of 
this Association have come from the different extremities of the Stjite, 
not to show how well a lad may educate himself by his father's fireside, 
without school and without instructor, or to recommend to our youtli to 
adopt such a mode in preference to attendance upon the institutions 
which have been established for this express purpose ; they have come, 
on the contrary, to devise ways to increase the educational facilities of 
these institutions — to render them more efficient and successful. We 
are wont to speak in terms of high commendation of those who have 
risen to usefulness and eminence in spite of the difficulties by which 
they have been surrounded ; but it is their energy and perseverance, 
and not their lack of assistance, that calls forth our praise. As an as- 
sociation of Teachers, we cannot for a moment admit the question of 
schools or no schools — we cannot so speak of the self-educated as to 
induce our youth to think, that education without instructors is better 
than education with them. This principle then must be admitted, that 
the best educational interests of our youth require that there should be 
provided schools in which they may be trained; and not that each should 
be left to find his own way up the hill of knowledge without guide and . 
without helper. Othenrise, the work of our commissioners would be 
completed before it had been oommenoed. 

Another principle universally recognized, is, that there must he das*- 
n/Sco^ton— classification o/* schools aa well as in schools. The schools 
themselves must be azranged in classes, as well as the pupils in a par- 
ticular school. There is no one feature made more prominent than 
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this, by the best iiutniotorB in the nation. Its intMncdon into our 
towns has wroaght a most wondeifdl transfonnation. There would be 
elementary scliools for beginners, then others of higher and higher 
grades, till ample provision should be made for the general edncation 
of eyery child and yonth in the State. 

We should not expect that each pupil would complete the whole 
eoTine. Tet the number that would attempt this, would be in propor- 
tion to the completeness of the classification, and to the excellence of 
the instruction in the elementary departments. Nor do we now inquire 
how many or how high grades should be established in any individual 
township, toum, or city ; we affirm only that, somewhere, institutions 
should be provided, in which the wants of all might be met. To 
equalize perfectly the advantages of any system would be manifestly 
impossible. The more dense the population, the more complete the 
classification could be made, In the more sparsely settled regions, 
after progressing as far as their neighborhood schools could carry them 
thoroughly and economically, the more studious would seek adi&ission 
into the High School or Academy of the nearest large town. And i^ 
any should wish to make acquisitions beyohd what the High School 
could furnish, they must repair to institutions of still higher grade. 

Thus far our supposed system. Now, taking the State as a whole, 
have we not subetantiaUy the system already, so fiur at least as this 
feature of classification is concerned ? -Is there not provision for the 
child, finmn his entrance into the primary school, until he shall have 
finished the whole range of studies deemed necessaiy to a liberal edu- 
cation ? I do not say that these schools, of whatever grade, are, in 
every particular,^ precisely what they should be, but that the institutions 
exist which profess to furnish, each in its sphere, all that a finished 
general education requires. 

From what has been said, we cannot mistake as to the connection 
between Schools and Colleges. Colleges constitute the highest grade 
of our non-professional educational institutions. They are an integral 
part of the system, sustaining to the High School and Academy pre- 
cisely the same, relation which diese sustain to the lower schools. 

Until recently, all non-professional institutions have been ranged in 
three divisions — Common Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Of these 
three, the College has been much the most specific in its character. 
, It has undertaken a more definite work than either of the others. In 
them a much greater variety of attainment has always been found. The* 
Academy has admitted multitudes that ought to have been in the School, 
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and the School Kas been compelled to retain many that shoxdd have 
been found in the Academy. In practice, there has been no boundaiy 
line between them, except in the case of a very few of oar best Acade- 
mies. Bat the College has always had its boundaries on either side. 
It has required a definite amount of literary attainment for entrance, 
and the oompletion of the prescribed course of study, is the completion 
of the student's connection with it. The inmates of the Oollege have 
also been required to arrange themselves in classes, that the instruction 
might be rendered as efficient as possible, by giving ample time to the 
recitations, and by permitting the instructors to confine themselves to 
particular branches. Thus, Colleges have ever oonformed to the two 
great features of classification. 

The other departments of what I have called general education, are 
now beginning to follow the example of the College, in the matter of 
classification. Formerly, the common school and the academy had no 
limitation in the range of studies. The pupil might enter when he 
chose, and remain as long as he chose. And so long as his teacher was 
willing to hear him, he might study what he chose. Thus, the Teacher 
was sometimes required to pass from a recitation in the primer to one 
in y irgil — from one in the elements of numbers to one in Trigonoametiy. 
But an improvement has commenced. The principle of division of 
labor, so long in use in our colleges, is beginning to be applied to 
schools. Most of our towns now have their Graded Schools, each pos- 
sessing a definite course of study, which the pupil must complete before 
he can pass on to the next higher ; and when he has completed it, he 
mtist pass on. The advantages of this arrangement are so manifest in 
theory, and in its practical workings it combines so fully both economy 
and efficiency, that no doubt can be indulged of its general prevalence. 

It is sometimes said that '* Colleges are behind the age." It is one 
of the most general of all generalities, and may mean anything or noth- 
ing. Whatever may be intended by it when applied to Colleges, we 
have seen that one of the greatest improvements introduced into our 
schools has been adop&d from the Colleges; so that, if diey are behind 
the age, they at least have the Union Schools to keep them company. 

The College then is, chronologically, the last school in our general 
school system. Using the most general classification and nomendature, 
we have five departments — the Primary, the Secondary, the Grammar 
School, the HighSdiool, and the College, occupying from two to four 
jears eadh. They all have the same end in view, and difiTer only in the 
order of succession. Some think that Colleges are intended specially 
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for profesBimial men; and ao many think Uiat ffigh Schools and Acade- 
mies are for the special benefit of the rich. The two opinions are de* 
serving of equal credit. From the day the boy commences the alphabet, 
to the day that terridnatee his colleg^te coarse of stady, he is porsaing 
those studies which the intelligent voice of mankind has pronounced to 
be the best adapted to the development of his intellectual Acuities. 
Examine the course of study in all the best Union Schools in Ohio, and 
you will find a remarkable similarity. Qo to other States, and it is still 
the same. Whence has it arisen ? Manifestly from the conviction, in 
the minds of intelligent men engaged in the work of instruction, that 
these studies, each in its place, are just what the wants of the .pupils 
require. 

If , as I have before supposed, the whole school flystem were to be 
reconstructed, should we not have, substantially, the same grades as 
now exist ? It would hardly be afiBrmed that the highest grade is un- 
necessary, because some of our young men are too highly educated. 
Nor would it be said thkt the studies of that grade could be better pur- 
sued without instructors. Professional education is obtained by the aid 
of teachers, and that, in most of the professions, at a veiy heavy expense. 
Much more, then, does general education, which precedes professional, 
require instructors. 

What institutions shall furnish the doong portion of a good general 
education ? Were our High Schools to attempt it with their present 
organization, they would violate the principle that lies at the basis of 
Graded Schools. Give them a large corps of instructors, and increase 
the time to six or eight years, and they might do it. In that case, 
however, they must be divided into at least two grades ; the upper of 
which would be, in substance, a College. But, except m the case of 
our large cities, the expense of such an arrangement would be an insu- 
perable obstacle. The Metropolitan City is now making the experiment 
with her Free Academy, and we doubt not that it will be successful. 

But even if all our large cities had institutions of the highest grade 
for their own youth, they could not meet the wants of the citizens of 
our towns and townships. Parents would not send their children to the 
cities. There must be institutions, located at eligible points, to meet 
these wants. We have them already, and they are called Colleges. 
What link is wanting in the system? It may be enlarged and perfect- 
ed, but it now seems to be a continuous system — an uninterrupted 
succession of links. 

I have dwelt more upon the relation of Colleges to the other parts of 
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the syBtem, because of the yagueness which exists in ihe minds of not a 
few, as to the precise pkce which Colleges occupy in our educa- 
tional machineiy. If the view now presented is the true one, the Col- 
lege is the highest of our institutions for general education, as distinct 
firom professional. The culture which it gives may be more essential to 
certain occupations than to others, but it is because these require a 
higher culture. In this, it is not peculiar. It is the same from the 
beginning of the school course. Especially is it true of the High School 
tod Academy. But who calls these professional? Or what Teacher, 
who is worthy of the name, would hesitate to afibm that the studies of 
the High School would be of incalculable value to every lad, no matter 
what might be his future employment ? From beginning to end, through 
every stage of the educational process, which commences in the primaiy 
school and closes with the college, the culture is intended for the future 
man, as man — as a being endowed by his Creator with noble fiiculties, 
which need development ; and not for him as a merchant, or a fanner, 
or a lawyer, in distinction from the other pursuits of life. 

When a lad applies for admission to the public schools of this city, 
is the inquiry made, what is to be his future avocation, and are his 
studies arranged accordingly? By no means. . Who can tell, in this 
land of ours, what is to be a lad's future career? The only inquiry is, 
what are his present attainments ? These known, certain studies are 
asogned him, which are precisely what he needs; and no material alter- 
ation would be made, could the instructor pierce the veil of futurity and 
know absolutely the occupation of the future man. Neither, I venture 
to assert, does any superintendent excuse a lad from the study of arith- 
metic because he avows that he has no love for the study, or because a 
phrenological examination should develop the fiict, that the mathematical 
bump was rather below than above the average. And yet, because 
Colleges do precisely in this respect what is done in the best schools in 
the land, we find men, otherwise well informed, declaring that the 
present college system does not meet the wants of the age. 

Let it be remembered, that the principles of these objections, so far 
as they are based on any principles, legitimately carried out with respect 
to the other parts of our great school system, would utterly annihilate 
its highest excellencies. Every blow aimed at what is called the ''com- 
pulsory " principle in our Colleges, is just as truly a blow at the system 
of Graded or Union Schools. They are parts of the same great and 
beautiful system, and are based on one and the same principle — ^perfoct 
classification. 
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To remodel ihe College System by taking away the "compulsory" 
principle, i. e., the principle of complete classification, and permitting 
each student to make his own selection of studies, would be like giving 
up our Graded Schools and going back to the single district system. 
Yet such a plan has its advocates, who claim, withal, to be in the very 
Tan of the world's progressives. They say, a young man's tastes must 
be consulted — ^the studies must be adapted to his mental idiosyncracy — 
or there will be no real discipline of the faculties ; and, again, his pro- 
posed pursuit in life must determine his course of study. They do not 
tell us what is to be done, when his future occupation pulls him in one 
direction, and his mental idiosyncrasy in the opposite. 

If an institution attempts to fit one young man to be a &rmer, an- 
other to be a merchant, and so on, through all the multiplied avocations 
of society, its right to do so cannot be questioned : this is a free country. 
But just so £Eur as it does this, it becomes a professional school, and 
withdraws itself from the work of general education. And yet, strangely 
enough, it is on this professional characteristic, that the claims of such 
institutions to public favor are based. The points of difiTerence between 
them and other Colleges, are just those between them and the best 
Graded Schools. So far forth as they differ from other Colleges, they 
have no closer affinity for the general school system than the Starling 
Medical College. 

The system of general education has then its completion in the Col- 
lege proper. The College is the continuation of the course commenced 
years before in the most elementaiy department. It sustains to the 
High School and Academy, exactly the relation that one of these does 
to the next before it ia order of time. The whole forms a complete 
school system. The object of each department is the same as that of 
the others, and if any one fails perfectly to accomplish that work, it 
furnishes but another proof that imperfection attaches to all human 
works. 

Let us now consider the influence which Schools and Colleges exert 
upon each other. 

The influence of the School upon, the College is direct and immediate. 
The road to the latter lies through the former. The college having 
always adhered to the principle of the division of labor, must receive its 
pupils from the school. According to the character of the training to 
which they have there been subjected, will be, in no small measure, 
their future scholarship. If this early training has been imperfect. 
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however faithfully the student may perform his collegiate duties, he 
cannot wholly free himself from the difficulties which have thus been 
brought upon him. On the other hand, when all this previous woik 
has been properly performed, each branch having received its appro- 
priate attention, and at the proper time, the student is prepared to reap 
all the advantages which a well-digested collegiate course is calculated 
to furnish. 

The College is also dependent upon the School for the habits of study 
of its students. Before entering college the pupil has spent from six 
to twelve years in the different departments of the schools. In this 
long period, habits will have been formed which it will be difficult to 
change. If these are what they should be, the previous teachers will 
deserve no small share of the praise for the student's subsequent suc- 
cess ; and so, if these habits are the opposite of what they should be, 
to the same previous teachers must be attributed a considerable portion 
of the blame of his final fdlure. 

In both the particulars now mentioned, it will be seen that the in- 
fluence of the previous schools upon the College, is just the same as 
that of the lower schools tipon the High School. The amount- of this 
influence is believed in both cases to be greatly underrated, and the 
tendency is too common to attribute all the imperfections of a young 
man's education to the institution, whether school or college, where his 
course was nominally finished ; whereas, in truth, every school in which 
he has been enrolled, and every teacher who has attenipted to give him 
instruction, has contributed to the final result. 

A tiiird particular may be mentioned, in which the influence of the 
school upon the college is too great to be overlooked. It is an influence 
not affecting the scholarship of the students, but their number. The 
question whether a lad shall receive a liberal education, is veiy fre- 
quently decided by the teacher of the school. This is done in different 
ways; sometimes by direct advice. A teacher who has imbibed a 
prejudice against collegiate institutions, learns that a bright lad among 
his pupils has a half-formed purpose of obtaining a liberal education. 
He endeavors to dissuade him— -magnifies the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered — ^tells him that such an education will do him no good, and that 
he will be better off without it. Or, without taking ground thus posi- 
tively against a college education, he may, by doubt and insinuation, 
accomplish the end quite as effectually. The ingenuous boy has confi- 
dence in his teacher, and the noble purpose is nipped in the bud. A 
word of encouragement, on the odier hand, would have cherished and 
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strengthened the purpose, and in after yeard that instractor might per- 
haps have seen his former pupil taking his pkce among the magnates 
of the Republic, a dispenser of blessings to his country and the race. 

The same ends are often accomplished without any direct effort on 
the part of the teacher. Is he incompetent, possessed of little knowl- 
edge himself, and poorly fitted to impart that little, how can he stir up 
the dormant energies of those entrusted to his care? — how instil into 
their minds that thirst for knowledge, which constitutes one of the strong- 
est guaranties for future improvement? He stands before his pupils a 
sort of personification of education, and no wonder they haye nodesire 
to go fiirther. Contrast with him the man of large and varied acquire- 
ments, of ripe and polished scholarship, and possessing, besides, that 
enthusiasm in his work, that power of enkindling in the breasts of his 
pupils a strong desire to know, which is second to no other qualification 
of the most successful teacher. Can genius long remain latent under 
such influences ? As part after part of the rich domain of knowledge 
is explored with such a guide, will there not spring up an irrepressible 
desire to go farther — ^to make still wider explorations ? The higher the 
culture, and the more varied and accurate the attainments of the teacher 
of the school, when associated, as they should always be^ with intense 
enthusiasm, the greater will be the number to be seen urging their way 
onward from grade to grade, till they have possessed themselves of the 
highest advantages that our great educational system can offer. 

But what is the influence of the College upon the School? Keeping 
in mind that the College is the highest department in the system of 
general education, it is manifest that, wherever correct views are entei^ 
tained of our educational machinery as a whole, the College must act 
with magnetic force upon the pupils of the other departments. Promi- 
nent among the reasons urged for the establishment of High Schools in 
our towns and cities, is this — that the High School will exert a powerful 
influence upon the lower schools, by inciting their pupUs to greater 
diligence and faithfiodness in their studies. The argument is equally 
applicable to the College. 

Again, it is urged in favor of the establishment of High Schools and 
Academies, that they will famish teachers. This argument, too, whose 
truthfulness will not be questioned, applies with equal pertinency to 
the College. The College benefits the School by training up and send- 
ing forth those that will become teachers. It seems hardly necessary 
to say, that I do not mean to affirm that the knowledge and intellectual 
discipline obtained in College, are all 'that the good teacher needs; and 
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yet there are not a few who seem to think, that because the joang 
graduate does not at once equal the teacher who has had the experience 
of half a score of years, therefore a College education is no help to a 
man who would become an instructor. It requires strong logic to show 
the connection here between premise and conclusion. 

A College is not a Normal School, though it may have such a de- 
partment. And it is no more to be blamed for not doing the work of a 
Normal School than is a High School. The province of each of them 
is, not to educate a young man as a teacher, any more, or any less, than 
as a merchant. Each has for its appropriate office the communication 
of knowledge and the development of the whole mind, and not that of 
initiating into the mysteries of teaching as a profession. This last is 
the province especially of the Normal School; and when such, a school 
shall have been established in our State, let eveiy candidate for admis- 
sion into the corps of teachers, be required to certify that he has been 
in attendance at that school, or some other, at least one term. 

It requires a rare combination of excellencies to make a good teacher 
— a teacher of a school. , It is hardly too much to say, that success — 
a high degree of success — ^is a more difficult attainment in this than in 
any other of the occupations of life. One of these excellencies, and 
certainly one of the first importance, is knowledge — ^knowledge of the 
subjects which our children must be taught. The more knowledge the 
teacher has the better, other things being equal ; for it is a rare com- 
plaint against him, that he knows too much, or too well. The best 
teacher is never satisfied with his present attainments — he is always 
learning. The more he learned when a pupil, the higher is his starting 
point as a teacher. Now some things taught in College are oertainly 
more immediately available to the teacher than others, but there is not 
one which it is not for his interest to know — there is not one which our 
best instructors, whose early opportunies were limited, are not studying 
for themselves, as they can snatch fragments of time from the preanire 
of their daily duties. Should it be said that it is better to pursue these 
studies thus than under instructors, then we may affirm the same of 
. other branches lower down on the scale, tUl, in the end, we shall shut 
up every school house in the land. 

The principle, that attainments in the higher studies qualify for the 
better understanding of the most elementary branches, is acted upon 
universally. The man who mstructs the most advanced classes in the 
High School, is the Superintendent of the Primaiy Schools, the teachers 
of which instruct under his direction. So in the veiy center of edu- 
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cational progress, on the soil where good sohools floarish best, such 
thoroughly educated iQen as Horace Mann, Bamaa Sears and Henry 
Barnard, are appomted State Superintendents. 

Perhaps Colleges also, through their Professors and their Alumni, do 
their part in the preparation of school books, from the spelling book up. 
The three Arithmetics in most general use in this State, ffve us the 
names of Ray, Davies and Thomson. In Headers, we have Mande> 
▼ille, MqQuSbj and Pinneo. In lexicography, Webster and Worcester. 

Once more : Colleges repay the Schools by scattering abroad through 
the community a class of men who are always found to be the warmest 
supporters of good schools. Liberally educated men, without exception, 
are anxious that their children should be well instructed. They are 
always foremost in employing well qualified instructors, and most ready 
to give them an adequate compensation. Their countenance and sup- 
port may be depended upon when the teacher has to contend with the 
prejudices of the narrow-minded and ign(»:ant. Their judicious sugges- 
tions for the improvement of his school, will always meet his approba- 
tion and ez^uragement. When our noble system of free schools is 
attacked by the demagogue under the plea of economy, the educated 
man wil>be found among its most earnest and successful defenders.* 

If the connection between the School and the College be thus intimate, 
and if the influence which each exerts upon the other be as direct and 
potent as has here been supposed, the inquiry is certainly pertinent, 
how can we, as teachers in their various grades, so discharge our duties, 
aa to promote in the highest measure the general interests of educa- 
tion ? The answer is involved in the statement of the principles. The 
College and the Schools form one system — a classified system. Whatp 
ever may be the sphere of the teacher's labors, he is to remember that 
he is a co-worker with others. Division of labor lies at the foundation 
of the system, and the more closely each one adheres to it, the better 
will he perform his own part, the better can the others perform theirs, 
and the more will be accomplished by the whole. Our positive duty is 
to instruct, to the best of our ability, our pupils in our own studies ; 
our negative duty, is to avoid throwing any obstacles in the way of the 

*The writer cannot refhdn tcom alluding to the triamphant manner in which 
Hon. Lather Brsdlsh defended the System of Popular Education, in the city of 
New York, a^nst the nngenerouB attack of the Mayor, in his Address of Jan. 
1851. He will be pardoned for expressing his gratification, that his own Alma 
Hater claims Mr. B. as an alnmnns, as also the excellent and popular President 
of the Board of Education in that city, Hon. E. C. Benedict 
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saooesBfdl peiformanoe of his duty by tbe teacher to whom otir papih 
are to be transferred. Eacb teacher has his preferences for certain 
branches of study, and mnst form his own judgment respecting their 
utility or inutility ; but if, by general consent, a particular study is 
made a component part of the course, it is his duty to teach it as thor- 
oughly as he may, if it comes in his department, and if it fidls elsewhere, 
to give the teacher there a fair field. 

One teacher, who instructs 'in English Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
Geography, has no fodth in the utility of the Clasdcs. Shall he indoc- 
trinate all his pupils and their parents with his sentiments on this point ? 
If that is right and courteous, would it be against right and courtesy for 
another teacher to g^ve these same pupils and theur parents his convic- 
tions that the study of Grammar was of no posfflble use ? Plainly, the 
law of reciprocity should be recognised in these matters. Multitudes 
of the people of Ohio have not'the smallest faith in the study of English 
Grrammar, and it is but three years since a knowledge of it by the teacher 
of the common school was made a statute requudtion. As this portion 
of the people, and as those teachers who were laid upon ^e shelf by 
this new statute, regard English Ghrammar, so do others of the people, 
and so do a few teachers, regard the Classics and the higher Mathemat- 
ics. The cases are parallel. If those ignorant of Grammar are not the 
best judges of its utility or inutility, neither are those who are ignorant 
of the higher studies, the most competent to decide as to their introduo- 
tion into the course. 

But I fear I have exceeded the proper limits of a report. The sub- 
ject has been to me one of great interest, and I cannot but regard it as 
one of great practical importance. As teachers in the various depart- 
ments, upon us is laid almost the entire responsibility for the right 
working of the great educational machinery. Each one has his particu- 
lar part assigned him, and each must do his part with reference to the 
whole. That part, great as it may be, and important as it must be, is 
yet not the whole. Each has a claim upon all the others for sympathy 
and assistance. The teacher of the school has a right to my active and 
efficient co-operation,' and wo be to me if that co-operation be withheld. 
And I in turn stand in the same need of his aid, and I doubt not I 
shall receive it. With this harmonious cooperation, with this ever- 
abiding remembrance of the intimate connection of the labors of each 
with those of all the rest, I anticipate a brighter day for the whole edu- 
cational mterests of our great State, than has ever yet dawned. Our 
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elemeiitaiy instracdon is more perfect than ever before. As class after 
class, well drilled in all the successive branches, pass from grade to 
grade till at last they find their way into the College — ^if this latter, with 
this better material than it has ever yet ha^, does not properly perform 
its appropriate work — if it cannot and does not complete the column 
which the labors of others have commenced, and upon that column place 
a fit and beautiful capital — then summon it to the bar of an enlightened 
public opinion, and make it answer for its delinquencies. 
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Wb have already expressed our thanks for the kind welcome which 
has been extended to us by the Press of the State. Since that, we 
haye been laid under additional obligations for similar favors. The 
readiness to welcome our Journal to the field is evidence of a commen- 
dable interest in the cause which it advocates, and a willingness to aid 
in its promotion. 

But we wish to remind our Editorial friends that there is still a great 
work for them to do. Before the masses of the community will feel a 
proper interest in Education, the Press at large must engage heartily in 
the work of disseminating information on the subject, and aid in forming 
public sentiment. However able or valuable our Journal may be, an 
edition of three or four thousand copies will reach' but few of the mul- 
titudes who need light, and the stimulus of facts and arguments. These 
can be brought home to every fireside only by the local pape1*s. 

A few years since — before the commencement of an Agricultural 
paper in the State — what was the condition of Agriculture? What 
effort was made for improvement in many of its most important depart- 
ments? What former thought of inquiring in regard to the nature of 
his soO before trying a crop upon it ; or of supplying, at a trifling 
expense, some single element in which it was deficient ? Farmers gen- 
erally scouted the idea of hooh-f arming, and the possibility of improve- 
ment was hardly thought of. Then, newspapers rarely contained an 
article on the subject ; now, scarcely a paper, secular or religious, issues 
from the press, which does not contain interesting and valuable infor- 
mation upon it. 

Now we believe that the important improvements which have been 
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mado in this art, the widespread and pervading intereflt in the aabjeot 
awakened during the last few jeais, are to be regarded as the reaolt, 
not merely of the oommeneement and able management of one or two 
Agricnltoral papers in ihe State, but rather of the fidelity of the Press 
at large, m bringing a knowledge of every important tmih or interest- 
ing disooveiy they have contained, to hundreds and thousands, who 
might otherwise never have seen them. 

Does not the saocefis of this grand experiment in another field, sug- 
gest the course which must be pursued if the friends of Education would 
succeed in their great work ? The Journal is intended to be the organ 
of the intelligent, active and self-<lenying, who are devoted to this cause. 
If it contains a single article which is appropriate to the condition or the 
wants of any county, let it be copied, and thus introduced to five hun- 
dred or a thousand families who might otherwise never see or hear of 
its contents. 

Has any paper whatever lost patronage or popularity by an eflfort 
to awaken an interest in Agriculture ? Does any Editor suppose that 
he will suffer loss by endeavoring to arouse the present, to the import- 
ance of improving the education of the rising generation ? Will the 
circulation of any paper be diminished by an effort to increase the num- 
ber of readers, and to cultivate a taste for reading? Every numbw of 
the Journal will contain more or less short, pointed articles, suitable for 
insertion in any newspaper. In the name of the 828,000 children and 
youth of the State, more than 800,000 of whom depend upon the Com- 
mon Schools for all the systematic education they are ever to receive, 
we respectfully ask every Editor in Ohio to devote, to the cause of 
popular JEducation, one-half as much space as he is accustomed to ap- 
propriate 4o articles on the improvement of stock and kmdred to[acs. 

A. n. L. 



€^ Smmii for ^inrjurj. 

Ik the Annual Report of the Agent of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, it was stated there were still not less than one hundred and fifty 
towns in the State, in which Union Schools or classified Public Schools 
ought immediately to be established. The two leading obstacles in the 
way of accomplishing this most desirable object are, first, the want of 
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suitable agencies to present the subject in its trae light before the peo- 
ple of these towns ; and, second, the lack of competent Teachers to take 
charge of the schools and conduct them successfully. From twenty to 
fifty thoroughly qualified male Teachers will doubtlefls be wanted within 
a few months, at salaries from $500 upward. During the year a 
still larger number will be needed, beside four or five times as many 
competent female Teachers. In addition to the calls for such in our 
own State, Indiana and others are frequently sending here for Teachers 
of the same stamp. 

Now what are the qualifications needed by those who are expected 
to fill these places? Most generally those who make inquiry for 
Teachers, seem to know very definitely what they want. They say, 
" We can find many who are familiar with Common Schools and Acsr 
demies, as they have been conducted, but we want a man who is thor- 
oughly acquamted with all the modern improyements in teaching — ^with 
the mode of conducting classified schools : one who can instruct the 
other Teachers, and successfully conduct the whole system." Oener- 
ally speaking, they want a man who is able to take charge of a Teachers' 
Institute, and to lecture with acceptance on Education before a popular 
audience. They have but little confidence in one who has taken no 
pains to attend Educational Conventions, to visit schools, or to inform 
himself fully in regard to all the recent improvements in schools, school 
houses, furniture, etc. To fill these places, therefore, requires some- 
thing more than a knowledge of the branches to be taught, and of the 
routine methods of teaching them. 

Now there are probably men enough in the State who have the tal- 
ents, the requisite knowledge of the sciences, and the mental discipline, 
and who need only to turn their attention to the work of speciai prepor 
fxUtan fi>r this field of labor, and to spend a few months in that work, 
in order to qualify themselves for the duties required of them. 
There are those engaged in Select Schools and Academies which afford 
them but a slender support^ and which have long been sustained with 
difficulty, who could by so doing add greatly to their income, and in- 
crease their usefulness, too, three or four fold. Beside those who have 
already acquired experience in teaching, there are many younger men, 
who have a respectable education and are now looking forward to a pre- 
paration for the practice of Law or Medicine, whose attention we would 
turn toward this employment. By spending one-half, or at most two- 
thirds of the time and expense in fitting for teaching which they will 
need in either of those professions, many of them might early take a 
hig^ rank among professional Teachers. 
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To say nothing of the cromled state of the profeflfflona above named, 
and the diffictdties in the way of the joting man who is seeking to rise 
in them, the inducements to the Teacher, on the score of compensation, 
are hi greater than those offered by either of them ; while no employ- 
ment can fnmish finer opportunities for nsefulness. Let onr young men 
of character, of high aspirations and real worth, reflect upon this subject. 
If any have a sincere desire to benefit their country, let them qualify 
themselves faithfully to educate its millions of yontL a. d. l. 



I^nblit IrjiDola onit ^am. 



We commend the following article, from the Springfield Republic, to 
the attention of the citizens of such towns of Ohio as annually expend 
their public school funds, merely for the purpose of receiving (mother 
ifutaUment. If the school statistics of all the towns in the State, with 
a population of one thousand inhabitants and upwards, could be col- 
lected, and a comparison made between those that have established 
classified schools and those that have not, we doubt not similar results 
would be exhibited. It has for some time been a source of great grati- 
fication to the friends of better schools, to know that, while schools 
properly graded were capable of securing the highest attainments, they 
were at the same time by far the most economical. It becomes, there- 
fore, almost absolutely certain, that the time is veiy near at hand when 
every town in Ohio, will repudiate everything else for a Common School 
organization, but the Union or Classified Schools. 

Let all persons, interested in the prosperity of their respective towns, 
make the investigations for themselves. 

« H. T. 0. 

*' Mr. Editob : In my last communication, I save you some state- 
ments in relation to the condition of the Public Schools in the city of 
Springfield, and promised at a future time to epesk of the relative cost 
of tuition, &c., in this and other places. 

** There have been twenty-three teachers employed in the Public 
Schools within the last year, from three to nine months each, and the 
number of scholars enrolled was 677, but the average numbw in daity 
attendance was only 464. There were also 250 of the dty children 
and youth in the higher schools, whose avera^ attendance was about 
205. Whole number enrolled, 927 ; number m daily attendance, 660. 
Though these scholars have not attended school, on an average, more 
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than ten monUiB dnrine the year, their tuition, &€., amounts to more 
than $7,000, as the foUowing statement will show : 

Amount of Public School funds paid Teachers in 1861, • $1,710 17 

Amount of priyate funds for the same iime, - - • 2,112 73 

Amount paid for city scholars attending the higher schools, 2,985 00 
Amount paid for rent of school rooms by the Teachers, 

(oxclu«ve of the higher schools,) - . - - 396 00 
Amount of fuel and contingent expenses, (exclusiye of the 

higher schools,) 161 00 

To this we might add to the proportionate cost of rent, fuel, 

Sce.y for those attending the nigher schools, say - - 235 00 

Total amount of tuition, &c., for 1851, - - - $7,600 00 

Yes, $7,600, for 669 scholars in regular daily attendance; while in 
Sandusky City, where the ayerage number in daily attendance is 850, 
or nearly one-third more than in our schools, the whole cost of tuition, 
rent and fuel, does not exceed $5,200, being more than one-fourth less 
tfian we pay. 

" The ayeraffe cost of tuition per scholar, in Springfield, last year, 
was $11.36, while in Sandusky City it was only $6.12. But the tui- 
tion in Sandusky is entirely free, except a fee of twenty-fiye cents from 
those who are able to pay, to meet contingent expenses ; so that the 
poorest child in the city can set a good English education, and haye all 
the adyantages of their more highly fayored neighbors. 

" There are eight school buildings, fourteen schods, and eighteen 
teachers in Sandusky, with a population of 7,000, or about one thousand 
more than we haye. 

The amount of taxable property in Sandusky is - - $1,300,000 
Taxable property in Springfield, 1, 257,669 

Amount of state and county funds for school purposes in 

Sandusky, $2,400 

Amount raised by tax on city property, - - - 2,800 

Amount of taxes for tuition, $5,200 

While in Springfield the tax for tuition is less than $2,000. Now, 
what makes all this difference between these two cities ? This is a 
question worthy of due consideration. In the first place, our citissens are 
asleep on this yery important subject ; and in the next place, our schools 
are not properly organized. The great cause of difference between the 
two cities is, that the ' Union Schools ' haye been adopted in Sandusky, 
while here, for the want of suitable school buildings, we continue the 
' Unclassified Schools.' 

The following table will show the comparatiye oost of tuition in fiye 
towns where &e Vhum Schools haye been adopted, and fiye towns 
where the Uncla$$ified Schools are continued, yia : 
8 
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FMeUnkmSahooli. 


PjULmljJinm 


AnmdKqMB 


Toledo, - . 
Portsmoatb, 
Sandusky City, - 
Canton, 
Massillon, - 


- 8,708 - . 

- 4,879 - 

- 6,984 - 
• 2,598 • 

- 8,847 - ■ 


- $3,198 

- 8,374 

- 4,610 
. ■ 2.255 

- 2,820 


Tot^l, - 


• 20,516 


$16,252 






iauatltMfa 


Sprinfffield, 
Mt. Vernon, 
Steubenville, 
WooBter, - 
Mansfield, - 


- 4,911 - 

- 8,677 - 

- 6,004 - 

- 2,788 - . 

- 8,610 - 


. . $5,670 
. - 4,940 

- 5,700 

- 8,720 
• 5.060 


Total,. 


• 20,216 


$25,120 



'' The question now oomes up, and it is a very important one, what 
is to be done ? I answer, let us have a general meeting of the citizens, 
and talk over this matter, and see what can be done. Mr. Lorin An- 
drews, one of the warmest adyocates of general education in Ohio, and 
who is devoting all his time to this subject, will come here and deliver 
two or three addresses on the subject of education, and the best method 
of building school houses and conducting schools, if invited by the citi- 
sens. Shall we have a meeting — a large meeting — and invite Mr. 
Andrews to visit our city ? What say you, Mr. Edator ? and what say 
you, fellow-citizens? 

" I intended to have thrown out some suggestions in relation to the 
new school houses, but fear I will weaiy your patience, and, therefore, 
will defer that subject to another tune. b." 



W^ h IrjiiDli atnnit]ilu^ so l^tttU? 

It is a common complaint that our schools are inefficient, that scholan 
to accomplish but little, comparatively, with all the boasted im- 
provements of modem times. This is doubtless often true: we have 
no wish to deny it. It is equally true that there are reasons for the 
fact. Children do not act without motives — ^they will not study without 
inducements to mental eflfort ; yet they cannot be expected fully to ap- 
preciate the value of knowledge, or to improve their time because they 
feel the importance and necessity of so doing. Other motives than those 
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which impel the adult to seek information, the professional man to im- 
prove himself^ or the man of science to prosecute his researches, must 
he brought to bear upon them. Among these motives, one of the most 
powerful 18 the love of approbation, — ^not of their fellows merely, nor 
of their Teacher alone. They need to feel that the eyes of their parents, 
of the men and women in the district whom they are aoeustomed to 
respect and revere, are upon them ; that if they conduct with propriety, 
it is seen ; if they improve, it is noticed; if they manifest ingenuity and 
intelligence, it is observed ; and that if they are courteous, firank, truth- 
fhl, magnanimous and conscientious in all their intercourse, and faithful 
in all their duties, it wiU be knoton and approved ofaU men. 

Let a score of the best workmen, in any trade, be employed upon a 
work which would require months for its completion ; let each be paid 
for his day's work, whether he did litUe or much, and whether that 
was well or ill done ; let no one of their fellow-citissens come near from 
one week to another, to compare the idleness of one with the diligence 
of another, the ingenuity and taste of a third with the dulness and 
awkwardness of his neighbor ; and would it be posnble for any master- 
workman, unless elevated almost infinitely above them, to prevent them 
from &lling into habits of carelessness and indolence ? What motives 
to fidelity, to eflfort for improvement, could he bring to bear upon them ? 
But let the same men be employed on the same enterprise, under the 
same superintendent, and let him frequently receive calls from his fel- 
low-citisens, manifesting an interest in the work he had planned and 
which the laborers were embodying in fair and beautiful proporti<ms 
under his direction ; let them drop to the workmen expressions of their 
admiration of the plan and the skill of the designer; let men of character 
and influence commend the fidelity of the workmen ; let gentlemen of 
inteIHgenee and taste notice the individual artists and inquire their 
names ; and would not these laborers be totally unlike the men they 
were in the former case ? And could anything short of superhuman 
power secure, in the first, anything like the results which would be ao- 
complished without any appearance of eflfort on the part of the superin- 
tendent, in the second case ? 

Need we make the application to the course generally pursued with 
reference to schools of every grade ? Children and youth are influenced 
in the same manner as adults, though to a much greater extent, by the 
motives above named% Need we say, that schools cannot rationally be 
expected to prosper unless visited and encouraged by parents and 
dtixens ? ▲. n. l. 
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In some ooonties, Teachers ha^e delayed action in regard to Insti- 
tates this spring, hoping that the Le^latnre woald, before the time for 
holding them, take some decided action on the subject which woald re- 
lieye them from the heavy expense to which they have hitherto been 
unavoidably subjected, in sustaining t^ese schools. The inquiry is fre- 
quently made, What prospect is there of immediate action ? To this 
we can only reply, We believe the Committees in the Legislatoie are 
laboring &ithfully to mature the Bill, but it has not yet been reported, 
and it is hardly to be expected that it will be, in season to be acted on 
before the adjournment, should the Assembly adjourn in April. 

In regard to Teachers' Institutes, therefore, and all other eflSirts for 
the improvement of schools. Teachers must still continue to act, as here- 
tofore, without relying upon aid from the State. I%e work for another 
Spring and another Fall campaign must be laid out. Teachers in per^ 
manent schools must still make sacrifices of time, and deprive themselves 
of the needed rest of vacations, for the purpose of attending Institutes 
and educational meetings. Boards of Education must be wiHing to 
give their Superintendents and principal Teadiers leave of absence for 
this purpose : it will be some disadvantage to their schools, but often a 
source of incalculable benefit to the towns in which the Institutes are 
held. A single successful session in a county, has often prepared the 
way for the introduction of a eystem of Gkssified Public Schools in its 
county seat, and of Union Schools in from one to half a dozen of its 
towns ; and a consequent saving of thousands of the money previously 
squandered on nearly worthless District Schools, and such an improvB- 
ment of all the schools and Teachers of the county as no other known 
agencr^ is calculated to effect. Teachers of littie experience, or whose 
opportunities have been. limited, but who are desirous to improve, to 
rise in their profession, and to prepare themselves for greater useful- 
ness, must still continue to incur heavy expenses for the purpose of at- 
tending Institutes. It will not be so always. We confidently hope 
that there is a better time coming — that we shall live to see it — that the 
people of the State will, ere long, begin to appreciate the labors and the 
efforts of Teachers, and be ready to do for their encouragement and im- 
provement what the New England States are doing. 

Persevere, fellow Teachers ; let no foot felter, no hand grow weary, 
no heait front. You may hope to live to see the reward of your labors. 
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if yon continae faithful. Indeed, in a pecnniaiy point of view, many 
are already reaping the fruit of former unrequited toil. Think of the 
fact, that there are now half a doxen places in the State where Teachen 
receive a salary of $1,000 ; fbnr times that nmnber where they receive 
three-fourths, and more than ten times as many where they receive one> 
half that sum ; and contrast this state of things with that described in 
Dr. Bay's Address, on the sixty-sixth page of this Journal. Think of 
the fact, that scores of Female Teachers in Public Schools are now re- 
ceiving twenty-five, fifty, or even one hundred per cent, more than the 
salary paid to Principal Teachers in Cincinnati only twenty years ago. 

A. D. L. 



Schools, kto. in Dbhancb Co. — ^We have, in the county of Defi- 
ance, 8,455 youth between the ages of four and twenty-one. We 
have also, outside of the town of Defiance, 77 whole, and several frac- 
tional school districts. The number of licensed Teachers in the county 
is 41. Thus you see, 36 of our school houses have stood unoccupied 
thus far, this winter, and for the reason that we have had no Teachers 
to put in them. 

Many of our Teachers do not possess the qualifications they ought, 
and of this our County Examiners were perfectly aware ; but knowing, 
also, there was not a sufficient number of well qualified Teachers in the 
county, they acted upon the motto, " 'Tis better to have an indifferent 
school than none at all." They however refused certificates to several 
applicants. 

I think that Teachers' wages have advanced in this county, during 
the past year, fiill 20 per centum. 

What is true of this county, is probably true of most of the counties 
in the State. These facts show the necessity of having several intelli- 
gent and energetic men in the field, calling the attention of young men 
and women to the broad field of usefulness lying open before them, and 
stimulating them to a preparation for its cultivation. Justice to the 
tens of thousands of cluldren in our State, who have thus been deprived 
of the privilege of attending school this winter, calls for the same thing, 
and I hope our Legislature will not hesitate to do all in its power, and 
promptly, to remedy the evils under which we now suffer. v. &. 

There are, in the Union, thirty-five Medical Colleges, with 
Professors, and about 5,000 students. 



We aro frequently receiving from active friends of education letters 
containing important views and suggestions which should be made 
public, or facts of general interest ; these, with notices of schools and 
educational movements, found in our exchanges, and which it is often 
desirable to abbreviate, will hereafter appear under the above head. 

The following is from the Table of the '' Resident Editor" of the 
Massachusetts Teacher. From the signature, it is supposed to have 
been written by Mr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, a Teacher well 
known to those who have visited the Public Schools of that city. We 
copy it, not for the purpose of appropriating the compliment, but to 
present a capital specimen of that generosity and nobleness of soul which 
should characterise the true Teacher. In relation to the comparative 
appearance of our Journal, we have only to say that, from its commence- 
ment, we have ever regarded the Massachusetts Teacher as the best 
executed journal of the kind in the Union. As such, it was presented 
to our Printers, and they are bound by their contract to furnish us a 
paper '' every way equal in appearance to the Masiochusetts Teacher" 

The Ohio Joubnal ov Education. — This journal is published under 
the auspices of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, and is conducted 
by a Board of Editors appointed by that body. Its typographical ap- 
pearance is admirable.- It throws us quite into the shade. Its pages 
are full of life and vigor ; and if such is its infoncy, what may we i^ot 
expect from its maturity ? There are noble souls laboring in the cause 
of Education in Ohio. They have resolved to establish and maintain a 
paper of their own, and we believe they will do it. They are young 
Napoleons. ** They always do what they undertake." Their school 
will eclipse those of Massachusetts before ten years, unless we bestir 
ourselves earnestly. Look at the record of the recent annual meeting 
of their State Association. There are the names of 212 teachers, who 
were present, representing 41 counties. We think it would be a good 
plan to publish the names of those who attend our associations, that it 
may be seen what teachers among us are willing to make some sacrifice 
for the cause. We thank you, brethren of the West, for the hint ; and 
now be pleased to accept our hand editorially, professionally, fraternally. 
Success to your noble enterprise. p. 

Stats Superintendents. — A ^end in the Northwest writes thus : 
" I am sorry to learn that the prospects for an efficient supervision of 
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oar Schools are not more flattering. I think fall nine-tenths of the 
people of this ooonty are in favor of a State Board of Superintendents* 
to whom should be intrusted the whole educational interesta of the State. 
They think, and correctly, that the subject of universal, free education 
is of far greater importance than any other which can claim our atten* 
tion ; because upon that depends, to an indefinite extent, the temporal 
and eternal weal or wo of nearly a million of youth. They feel that 
this great interest should receive more attention from our legislators, 
and not be treated, as heretofore, as a matter of secondary moment : 
they ask, and have a right to receive, an enlightened and liberal system 
of supervision. Massachusetts, with only fourteen counties, has a Board 
of Education which employs three men to traverse the State, deliver 
lectures, hold Institutes, and do whatever else they can to promote 
popular education ; while the great State of Ohio, with its eighty-eight 
counties, does not employ even one. I hope the present General As- 
sembly will not suffer this disgrace to attach to us any longer, i. h." 

CoiTNTT Educational Socibtixs. — A Teacher in Ashtabula county 
writes : '* Would it not be well to endeavor to secure from the Legisla- 
ture appropriations for County Educational Societies ? Would not a 
small sum from the county, given for the purchase of apparatus for the 
use of Institutes, — of securing and preserving educational statistics, and 
searching out the educational history of the county, be like ' bread oast 
upon the waters ? ' 

" K small appropriations of this kind could be secured, would it not 
tend to give character and stability to those associations which are now 
kept alive only by the constant labor, and, in many instances, great 
sacrifices of their friends. j. t." 

Mablboko Union School. — ^This School was commenced, and has 
progressed to the present time, with much opposition on the part of 
property holders. 

By means of a tax of sixteen mills for educational purposes, and a 
subscription of $200, a suitable house has been built and three teachers 
employed. 

We have now been in operation fourteen weeks, and have just closed 
the first term, with an examination of two days and a half and an exhi- 
bition, which were well attended, considering the novelty of the thing. 

An election of four Directors happened some six weeks since, which 
resulted in the re-election of the former Direqtors, whose terms had ex- 
pired, with scarcely any opposition, although every previous measure 
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had been carried by meager majoritieB of twelve or eighteen ; tlnu 
giymg evidence that the School had made a decided advance in the re* 
gards of the people. 

The whole number of papils instructed is 160 ; the number of Teadi- 
ers, 3 ; the saUries of Teachers, per annum, $1,150. 

Marlboro, Stark Co., March, 1852. a. h. 



Convention of Instructors in Fbmals Sbminariss. — At the close 
of the last annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, a number 
of persons engaged in the education of females, met in the Senate 
Chamber to consult in regard to the means of improving female educa- 
tion. The session was one of interest and profit : its results will be 
seen in the following Circular. The Convention was appointed at the 
time named, to enable those who attend it to be present at the semi- 
annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, on the 7th of July. 
The time may not accommodate all, but it is to be hoped that all who 
can possibly, will endeavor to attend : 



CIRCULAR, 
To the Instructors in Female Seminaries, and others specially inter- 
ested in the caiue of Female Education, 

At a meeting of Principals of Female Seminaries, held in Columbus 
on the first of January, 1852, it was, after consultation, deemed advi- 
sable to hold a Convention of those specially interested in Female 
Education, in Sandusky City, on the 6th of July next ; and the under- 
signed were appointed a Committee to correspond with others and make * 
the necessary preparations for holding such a Convention. 

In accordance with this arrangement, you, , are hereby respect- 

fally invited to attend the Convention, at the time and place above 
named, for the purpose of aiding, by your counsel and co-operation, in 
elevating the standard of Female Education, in establishing a uniform 
course of instruction in Female Seminaries and High Schools in Ohio, 
and m discussing all other subjects connected with Female Education. 

Among the topics to be considered are the following : 

What course of instruction is best adapted to the mental oonstitntion 
of Females ? 

What would be the advantages of adopting the College plan of in- 
struction in Female Seminaries ? 

One or more Addressee and several written Reports will be presented. 
It is hoped that each of the twenty or thirty Female Seminaries in the 
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State win be represented : let this be the cue, and the meeting cannot 
fidi to be interesting and profitable. 

Very respectfallj, jomra, 

Samubl Findlat, Chillioothe ; E. Hosmbb, Olereland ; 

J. W. Scott, Oxford ; L. A. Burrows, Cincinnati ; 

John Cotsrt, College Hill ; A. D. Lord, Colnmbos. 

Phonetic Examination. — The subject of Phonetics is receiving at- 
tention in many parts of the Union. The following account of the 
proeeedings of a public meeting in Plymouth, Richland county, at which 
Rev. Wm. Bridgman presided ; and the report of Messrs. M. Barker, 
E. S. Spencer and J. O. Armstrong, the committee appomted to con- 
duct the examination, will be read with interest : 

" Your committee, to whom was assigned the duty of examining a 
Phonetic Class, under the instruction of Chas. S. Royce, in reading 
and spelling, will state, first, that said class was composed of four Ger- 
mans, one of whom has been in this country nearly six years, is thirty- 
nine years of age, and a butcher by occupation. The other three have 
been in the country a little over six months ; their respective ages are 
tweniy-fbur, twenty-six, and twenty-seven years. Two of them are 
mechanics, and one a laborer. One had received 13, two 14, and one 
18 lessons, given once a week, of from an hour to an hour and a half 
each. 

" The books used in the examination, were the Second Phonetic Read- 
er, and the Phonetic New Testament. The pieces were selected by 
your committee, without consultation with the Teacher or his class. The 
reading and enunciation of two of the class, were very clear and dis- 
tinct : so much so, that most, if not all, who listened to them could 
easily understand the subject matter of what they read. The reading 
and enui|ciation of the other two were less perfect, but your committee, 
with the aid of the books to overlook them, were able to follow them 
without difficulty. 

*' It was a source of high gratification to your committee, to hear men, 
of whom three knew or could speak but few if any English words, read 
and pronounce correctly in our language by the aid of this, to us, new 
mode of teaching. And we are free to say, that the examination has 
leflb a favorable impression on our minds ; and that we believe the sub- 
ject worthy of further consideration. 

" The foUowbg resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

*' JResolved, That the examination of Mr. Royoe's class in Phonetio 
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print, before ub this eyening, has been highly satiafiMtoiy, exhibiting 

rapid progress in teaching, and oonunends Phonotypj to our j^^proval. 

'' Resolved, That we are desirons of seeing an experiment in teaching 

children to read the Romanic print, by first teaching them the Phonetic." 

Kby. Mb. Batxs. — ^The Board of Education of Hannar unanimously 
adopted the following Preamble and Resolution : 

Whbrbas, Rev'. Henry Bates, who has been Superintendent of the 
Public Schools in Harmar since they haye been under the charge of 
this Board, has deemed it his duty to retire from the post oocuj»ed 
by him, and to remove to another field of labor : 
Resolved, That this Board hereby express to Mr. Bates their high 
apj^reciation of the industry, efficiency and ability which haye charac- 
terized his management of the Public Schools in this place — ^their con- 
fidence in his capacity and fidelity as an instructor, and their respect 
for him as a man ; and they accompany his removal to another sphere of 
labor with their best wishes for his healthy usefulness and happmess. 



Lebanon Union School. — ^The Quarterly Report of Mr. J. Hurty, 
A. M., the Superintendent of this School, shows that the whole number 
instructed during the first quarter was 506, and the average daily at- 
tendance 801. The following statement speaks well for the good people 
of Lebanon, and the added remark will apply to any latitude. 

" Since the opening of the School, some 250 citizens, mostly parents, 
have visited us, contributing largely to the interest of the School, by 
encouraging both teachers and scholars. We have no reason to fear 
the want of success, while parents and other citizens make it a business 
to visit the School frequently ; nor have we any fear of opposition, or 
even indifference, from those who have the manliness to visit and see 
the School for themselves." 

A Normal Music School is to be opened in the city of New York 
on the 15th of April, to continue three months. A thorough course of 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music will be given. Instructors, 
Messrs. Lowell Mason and Geo. F. Root ; terms for the course $50, 
in advance. For further information, address Mason & Law, 23 Park 
Row, New York. 

Bt the kindness of the Editor of the " Tiffin Family Newspaper," 
Rev. S. S. RiCKLT, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Tiffin, is 
permitted to fill a column in that paper with articles pertaining to the 
Public Schools and the cause of Education. This is an exoellent plan. 
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There are few papers in the State in which such a privilege could not 
be secured if Teachers are ready to improve it ; bat let those who un- 
dertake it, remember that they must be prepared to furnish their articles 
regularly and in seasop. 

Milan Union School. — ^We have had the pleasure, during the past 
week, of visiting the Public Schools of Milan. We do not flatter them 
when we say we are highly pleased with them in eveiy respect. The 
school rooms are roomy, juaiciously seated, and well ventilated ; the 
teachers are efficient and faithful ; the scholars are under good discipline, 
are well grounded in the elements of a practical education ; and order and 
neatness reign throughout. A better corps of teachers it would be 
hard to find. Their thorough manner of instruction and the complete- 
ness of their discipline will tell upon society when the present youth 
come upon the stage of active life. The citizens of Milan should feel 
proud of their sohools, and liberally sustain them. — Milan Frt^ Preu, 

Public Schools of Toledo. — At an early hour last evening, Union 
Hall was crowded to the full, with an audience, attracted there to listen 
to the exercises in composition and declamation of the scholars of our 
City High School. It was the first public exhibition of the kind ever 
given in Toledo — an occasion full of interest. The preparations made 
for it, by our efficient Board of Education, and the excellent Superin- 
tendent of the School, Rev. Anson Smyth, like every thing else con- 
nected with our city schools, were well done. The whole thing passed 
off with great eclat. 

In brief, the entire exercises of the evening, in all their parts, re- 
flected great credit upon all who have interested themselves in our city 
system of School Education, but upon none more than the Superinten- 
dent. To him, the exercises of last evening must prove a source of 
great satisfaction. They furnish evidence, unanswerable, of his skill, 
competency and faithfulness. 

To the stranger who was present last evening, the exercises must 
have given a most favorable impression of our City Schools — ^an im- 
pression which would lose none of its influence from a survey of our 
new school houses, or the schools within them. The reports of the 
teachers, and of the Board of Examiners, leave us in no doubt as to the 
^oroughness of the system. Let us cherish it. Let us submit to tax- 
ation and deprivation, rather than fail to perfect, in all its parts, our 
dty school system. Let us encourage in every possible way the rising 
mind, so soon to fill conspicuous places in the future. 

If any have heretofore doubted the practicability of the system now 
in operation, let their doubts now be dispelled before the .exhibition of 
last evening : an exhibition which, in the language of our worthy Mayor, 
'* called together, on one of the most inclement evenings of the season, 
a larger audience than ever before crowded the boxes and parquette of 
Union Hall."— Tbfcrfc^ Blade, March 13<A. 

Oalifomia is five times as large as Ohio. 



BOOKS, 

Barivaiu) on Normal Schools. — ^This fine octavo, of 435 pp., con- 
tains a complete histoTj of *' Normal Schools and other Institutions, 
Agencies and Means for the Professional Education of Teachers in the 
United States, the British Provinces, and in Europe." Every County 
Educational Society and Teachers' Institute should have it in its Li- 
brary ; and every School Superintendent or Principal of a Union School, 
who has occasion to instruct Teachers, needs a copy. It can be had at 
Younglove's, in Cleveland, or at the office of this Journal, in Cohimbas. 
Price, $2.00. 

Mathicw's Popular Education. — This valuable work has been acune 
time before the public, but like other standard productions, it is rimng 
m esteem the longer it is known. During the last fifteen months, we 
have consulted no work of the kmd, as a book of reference, so fre- 
quently, and always with a higher idea of its value as a digest of facts 
and statistics. The price is only $1.00 : it can be had here, or in 
Cleveland or Cincinnati. 

Elements of Intellectual Philosopht, by Rev. Hubbard Wins- 
low, of Boston. This is unquestionably a valuable contribution to the 
list of works on this science. Its chapters on Life, Instinct, the Diffei^ 
ence between Men and Animals, and the Nature of the human Mind 
and its Immortality, and some others, are unusually rich. The work 
is certainly one of interest to the thoughtful reader ; how well adapted 
it is for a tezt>book, we have not had an opportunity to test by expe- 
riment. 

PERIODICALS. 

The Conn. School Journal, published at Hartford, the (Mass.) 
Com. School Journal and the Massachusetts Teacher, at Boston, 
and the N. Y. District School Journal, at Albany, are doubtless 
well known to our readers. The price of the first three is $1.00 each, 
and that of flie N. T. Journal 50 cents. 

The American Educationist and Common School Journal is pub- 
lished at Indianapolis, la., by Ptof. A. D. Wright, A.M. This work 
was commenced in February last : it enters the field with spirit, and 
promises to do good service. We hope that Indiana is soon to have a 
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and Boble SAool Systom, and doabt not that tlie Bducationist wiU 
do ita part toward preparing the waj for its aaocessfiil adminiatntion. 
Terms, $1.00; twenly eopies, $15.00. 

Thb SchooIi Journal, Lancaster, Pa. Edited by Thomas H. Buiv 
roughs, formerly State Superintendent of Schools. This is a new kborer 
in the cause, and was much needed in the State. Price, $1.00. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, each a new Journal devoted to 
Education. Well, brethren, we have a large field and a great work 
before us : may our hearts be encouraged and our hands strengthened 
to labor for its accomplishment. 

REPORTS, ETC. 

PuBuo Schools oy Philai>ilphta. — ^By the politeness of E. 0. 
BmnLX, Esq., we have received the thirty4hird Annual Beport of the 
Controllers ; from which we learn that the total expenditure for the 
Public Schools of the city and county, for the year ending June 30th, 
1851, was $366,361.62 : of this sum, $24,473 was expended in build- 
ing new school houses, $20,617 in repairs, and $42,169 for books and 
stationery for scholars. 

The whole number of pupils instructed was 48,056. These were 
taught in 270 different schools : including 1 High School (for boys), 
1 Normal School (for girls), 53 Grammar Schools, 34 Secondary, 142 
Primary, and 39 unclassified schools. The number of Teachers is 781, 
of whom 82 are males, and 699 females. 

The direction of this gnmd system of schools is committed to 228 
Directors and 2'! Controllers. 

A significant fact is contained in the statement, that in 1840, when 
the population of the city and county was 258,000, these schools con- 
tained 18,800 pupils, equal to one-thirteenth of the population ; and in 
1850, the population having increased to 410,000, the schools contained 
48,000 pupils, or more than one^inth of the entire community. 

Nkw York Fbsb Acabxmt. — ^The third Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, in relation to thi% Institution, shows that 438 pupils have 
been instructed during the year ending in January last At the last 
examination of candidates for admission from the Public Schools, 195 
were presented, of whom 130 were admitted. 

The Faculty now consists of a President, whose salary is $2,500, five 
Professors, at $1,500 each, and twelve Professors and Tutors, at from 
$400 to $700 each. 

The cost of the site, building, furniture, ete., is $89,000; the sum 
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paid (and in hand for tiiat porpoae) lor the Libvaiy, nearly $3,500 ; 
for apparatus, $4,188. Total investment, $93,862. The expenses &r 
the year amount to $19,482. 

This is unquestionably one of the grandest Educational Instttations in 
the world. Let all the Mends of education who spend a day in New 
York, yisit it without fail. 

Beoulations of Public Schools, Reports, etc. — ^Wilbin a few 
months we have received, printed in neat pamphlet fonn, the Bbqvla.- 
TioNS of the Public Schools in Sandusky City, Toledo, Bucyrus, Co- 
shocton, Marietta, and Madison, la. Beside these places, the School 
Boards of Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland and Zanesville, 
are accustomed to publish Reports yearly, most of them in pamphlet 
form. Eveiy town and city in the State which publishes such a Report, 
should forward to every other in which a system of Public Schools is 
sustained. The information contained in such documents is often in- 
valuable to school officers. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Rochester, N. Y., is a carefully prepared and well printed 
document, containing a brief history of the Schools, from their organi- 
zation to the present time. The population of the city is 40,000 ; 
number of children of school age, 9,567 ; registered in the schools, 
6,000 ; average daily attendance, 3,950. It has 17 Public Schools, 
and employs a Superintendent, and 74 Teachers, at salaries varying from 
$120 to $650. The expense of tuition and contingencies for the year 
was $18,799, and the cost for each scholar m attendance $3.10. It is 
worthy of note, that the Board ordered 1500 copies of the Report to 
be printed, and directed a copy to be sent to every Board of Education 
in the State and elsewhere, who had done them a similar favor. 

Reports Wanted. — State and City Superintendents, Boards of Edu- 
cation and others, having charge of valuable Educational documents, 
will confer a great &vor by forwarding copies of the same to the Ohio 
Journal of Education. 

New School Ststem fob Indian/. — A Bill of great length, care- 
fully ptepared in all its details, has been introduced in the Legislature 
of Indiana. The following is a synopsis of its provisions : 

The School Fund is to be derived from a tax of fifteen cents on each 
hxmdred dollars of property, a poll tax of twenty-five cents on each per- 
son liable to such tax, and the mterest of all the School Funds of the 
State ; these are to constitute one Fund, which is to be distributed ac- 
cording to the number of scholars in each county. 
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A State Saperintendeiit, (this office is required by the Gonstitntion,) 
at a salary of $1,500, and fifteen Circuit Supermtendenta, (averagiDg 
one to six counties,) at a salary of $800. These Superintendents oon- 
Btitnte a State Board of Education, who are to meet annually at the 
Capital for consultation, the interchange of views and experience, the 
selection of textbooks, selection of school libraries, etc. 

The Circuit Superintendents are the Examiners of Teachers for thdr 
dreoits, and may appoint a deputy in each county, whose certificate will 
he valid till the visit of the Superintendent. They are to hold Teack' 
ers' Institutes in theur respective circuits, for thtf instruction of all the 
Teachers of Publio Schools. They are annually to visit every township 
in the counties in their circuits, and spend at least four days in each ; 
and they are to make a full report of their doings and of the condition 
of schools, and the progress of education in their circuits, to the State 
Superintendent. 

The Schools of each township are to be managed by three Trustees, 
who shall visit them at least twice during each session. All School 
Districts are thus dispensed with. The Trustees are to establish a 
number of schools sufficient for the education of all the children, not 
more than one for every sixty resident scholars. Full reports of all the 
schools taught, are to be made by the Trustees to the Township meet- 
ing, to the County Auditor, and to the Circuit Superintendent. 

The Trustees are authorized to establish Graded Schools, and to 
classify the scholars in such manner as to secure the most thorough in- 
struction, and to give all an equal participation in their privileges. 

Incorporated cities and towns are to have the exclusive control of 
their own schools, and are required to discharge the same duties and 
make the same reports as Township Trustees. 

A Township School Library is to be established in ev^ township, 
and a tax of one-fourth of a mill and a poll tax of twenty-five cents, is 
to be applied exclusively to the maintenance of such Libraries. 

The inhabitants of any tbwnship may, by vote, levy a sum not ex- 
ceeding fifty cents on each hundred dollars, and fifty cents poll tax, for 
the building or repairing of school houses, furniture, etc., and for con- 
tinuing their schools after the public funds shall have been expended. 



ITSX8. 

Mr. E. C. SELrBn>OB, the Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Portsmouth, deceased a few weeks since. Mr. J. F. Bolfe has been 
appointed to the place, at a salary of $800. 
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— The Board of Education in Beveral towns and some Sohool Dm- 
trieta, have sabBoribed for our Jonmal. 

— At the semi-annual ezammation of the Public High School of 
Columbus, in Peoember lasfc, four young ladies^ having completed the 
course of study, received Diplomas. 

— On the evening of the 19th uh., Mr. L. Andbkws addressed a 
meeting of oitisens in London, Madison county, on the subject of Union 
Schools. Arrangements were made for giving the requisite notices, 
and a vote will soon be taken upon the adoption of the system. 

— The quarterly meeting of the Greene Co. Teachers' Association 
was attended on the 20th ult. Mr. Andbzws delivered an address. 
A committee was appomted to secure pledges of attendance on an Lf 
stitute in the month of May. The Teachers of Greene are awake and 
active, and are doing well for the cause. 

— We have received notices of the meetings of Teachers' Associations 
in Butler, Warren, Preble, Seneca, Geauga, Trumbull and Je^rson 
counties, in all of which there is much of interest and encouragement. 
At many of these meetings, addresses, carefdlly prepared, have been 
delivered : from these we shall endeavor to present extracts hereafter. 

— At the recent Commencement of Cleveland Medical College, 55 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; 46 received the same de- 
gree at the late Commencement of Starling Medical College. 

— Four acres of ground have been presented by Dr. Lincoln 
GooDALE, of Columbus, to the Trustees of Capital University, as a site 
for the buildings to be erected for that Listitution. It is situated on 
High street, a short distance north of the city, and is indeed a most 
eligible site. A vigorous effort is now making to secure funds for the 
erection of a College edifice. 

Tbachsrs' Institutes. — The spring sessions of the Institutes in the 
different counties have been, or are to be» attended, commencing as 
follows : 

Stark county, at Waynesburg, March 15th, one week. 

Richland county, ^ at Lexington, March 22d, one week. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, March 29th, one week. 

Muskingum county, at Zanesville, April 5th, one week. 

Licking county, at Newark, April 5th, one week. 

Guernsey county, at Cambridge, April 12th, one week. 

Jefierson county, at Mt. Pleasant, April (19th) probably. 
Mr. Andrews will, as fiir as possible, be present during some part of 
the time at each of the above. Other counties wishing his services, 
should make application without delay. 
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Report of the Committee on District School Libraries, read by Mr. 
A. H. Bailey, before the Ohio State Teachers* Association, Jem, 
1st, 1852. 

TOUR oommittee defer any opinions of their own relative to the 
great utility of collections of good books, rendered accessible to 
. ..^68 of our youth and people, and the great importance of early 
securing to our youth a taste for reading useful books We therefore 
give place to the opinions of those whose minds hare been enriched and 
strengthened by access to Libraries, and whose highest pleasures have 
been derived from this source. We shall content ourselves with draw- 
ing some practical experience from the past, to aid us in the future. 

Says Dr. Channing : *' It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior mmds, and these invaluable means of com- 
munication are in the reach of all. In the best books good men talk 
to us— give us their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into 
oors. Ood be thanked for books ! They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of .the spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are tiie true levelers. They give to all who will faithfrdly use them, 
the society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am — ^no matter though the prosperous of my own 
time will not enter my own dwelling ; — ^if the sacred writers will enter 
and take up their abode under my roof; if Milton will cross my thresh- 
old and sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare open to me the 
worlds of unagination and the workings of the human heart, and Frank- 
lin enrich me with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of 
Vol. I, No. 5: Mat, 18S3. 9 
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intellectual oompamonship ; and I may beoome a ooltiyated man, thou^ 
excluded from what is called the best society in the place where I live. 
Nothing can supply the place of books. They are cheering or sootliing 
companions in solitude, illness, affliction. The wealth of both conti- 
nents would be no equivalent for the good they impart. Let ereiy man, 
if possible, gather some good books under his zoof, and obtain access 
for himself and family to some social library. Almost any luzuiy 
should be sacrificed to this. Instead of depending on casual rumor and 
loose conversation, for most of their knowledge and objects of thought ; 
instead of forming their judgments in crowds, and receiving their chief 
excitement from the voice of neighbors, men are now learning to stady 
and reflect alone— to follow out subjects continuously — ^to determine for 
ihemselves what shall engage their minds, and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, original views and reasonings, of men of all countries and 
ages ; and the results must be, a deliberateness and independence of 
judgment, and a thoroughness and extent of information, unknown in 
former tunes. The difiusion of these silent teachers, books, through 
the whole community, is to work greater effects than artillery, machineiy 
and legislation. Its peaceful agency is to supersede stormy revolutions." 

Says Sir John Herschell : ** For a hard-working man after his toil, 
or in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an interesting news- 
paper or book. It calls for no bodily exertion, of which he had already 
had enough, or perhaps too much. It relieves his home of its dullness 
and sameness. It transports him into a livelier and gayer, and more 
diversified and interesting scene ; and while he enjoys himself there, he 
may forget the evil of the present moment fully as much as if he were 
ever so drunk — ^with the great advantage of finding himself next day with 
the money in his pocket, or at least laid out m real necessaries and com- 
forts for himself and family, and without a headache. Nay, it accompanies 
him to his next day's work ; and if what he has been reading be any 
thing above the idlest and lightest, it gives him something to think of 
besides the mere mechanical drudgeiy of his eveiy-day occupation — 
dometiiing he can enjoy while absent, and look forward to with pleasure. 
If I were to pray for a taste that should stand me instead, under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against its iUs, however things mi^t 
go amies and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading." 

To the same import are. the remarks of Macaulay, the historian: 
'' There is, I may well say, no wealth, there is no power, there is no 
rank which I would accept, if in exchange I were to be deprived of my 
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book»— of ike privilege of oonyendng vritb the greatest minds of all past 
ages, of searohing after the truth, of eontemplatmg the beatitif!il«--of 
Kving ^th the distant, the unreal, the past, and the fiifcore. Knowing, 
as I do, what it is to enjoy these pleasoree myself, I do not gradge 
them to ike laboring men, who, by their honorable, independent and 
gallant efforts, have advaneed themselves within their reach ; and owing 
all that I owe to the soothing influences of lit^ature, I should be 
ashamed of myself, if I grudged the same advantages to them." 

Says the Hon. Bufus Ohoate : '' Does not the judgment of all the 
wise ; does not the expeiienoe of all enlightened states ; does not the 
whole histoiy of civilization concur to declare, that a various and ample 
Hbraiy is one of the surest, most constant, most permanent, and most 
economical instrumentalities, to increase and difEuse knowledge ? There 
it would be, durable as liberty, durable as the Union ; a vast store- 
house, a vast treasury of aU the facts which make up the history of man 
and of nature, so fo as that history has been written ; of all the truths 
which the inquiries and experiences of all the races and ages have found 
out ; of all the opmions that have been promulgated ; of aU the emotions, 
sentiments, examples, of all the richest and most instructive literatures ; 
the whole past speaking to the present and to the future ; a silent, yet 
wise and eloquent teacher ; dead, yet speaking — ^not dead I for MQton 
has told us that a ' good book is not absolutely a dead thing ; the pre- 
cious life-blood, rather, of a master spirit — a seasoned life of man 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.' Is not 
that an admirable instrumentality to increase and diffuse knowledge 
among men?" 

Presoming that no fiirther remarks are needed in advocacy of the 
idea, that a taste for reading and an easy access to public libraries would 
tend to the perpetuity of republican institutions, and to advance the 
happiness of any people, we propose to call your attention to a few hints 
that may have a bearing upon the more general introduction of District 
Libnaies into our own State. 

We are not indifflsr^t to the action of our own Legislature relative 
to this important subject, hut, as we propose to show, their action thus 
ftor bears but little proportion to the vast importance of the subject. 
We quote the action of the State of New York in this connection. 

** New York," says Henry S. Bandall, Esq., in a report on District 
School Libraries in 1844, " has the proud honor of being the first 
government in the world, which has established a free library system 
adequate to the wants of the whole population. It extends its benefits 
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equally to all canditiong, and in all local sitoalionB. It not only girea 
profitable employment to ihe man of leisure, but it paasea the threabold 
of the laborer, offering him amuaement and instruction after his daily 
toil is oyer, without increasing his fatigues or subtracting fixmi his earn- 
ings. It is an interesting reflection, that there is no portion of our teni- 
tory so wild or remote, where man has penetrated, that the library has not 
peopled the wilderness around him with the good and wise of this and 
other ages, who address to him their silent monitions, oultivating and 
strengthening within him, even amidst his rude pursuits, the principles of 
humanity and ciyilisation. This philanthropic and admirably conceived 
measure, may be justly regarded as, next to the institution of Common 
Schools, the most important in that series of causes which will giye its 
distinctive character to our civilization as a people." 

Gfov. De Witt Clinton, in his message of 1827, remarked, *' that small 
and suitable collections of books and maps attached to our conunon 
schools, were worthy of the attention of the Legislature." 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, Mr. Flagg, in 1830, re- 
commended the application of a small sum for the purchase of books for 
distribution among the school districts of the State. 

Chas. King, Esq., in 1833, requested a provision in the law, " au- 
thoriang a majority of the voters to raise by a tax on the property of 
each district, fifteen or twenly dollars as a commencement of, and five 
or ten dollars yearly, as a perennial spring, to purchase and sustain a 
school library." In the same year, B. F. Butler, £sq., Qea. Levi 
Hubbell and E. C. Delavan, Esq., spoke to the same imp»t. 

In 1834, Oten, Dix, Superintendent of Schools, and Jesse Buel, Esq-, 
labored for the same object. In 1835, through the exertions of James 
Wadsworth, Esq., a law was passed '* authorizing the several school 
districts in the State, to ruse the sum of twenty dollars by tax the first 
year, and ten dollars each succeeding year, for the purchase of a Dis- 
trict Libraiy." A few districts availed themselves of the benefit of the 
law, but a large portion kept their eyes and purses closed against the 
provisions of that act. We respectfully submit to the judgment and 
observation of the members of the Association, whether a like result 
wiU not most probably follow the provision in our kws, which atUhwizei 
ihe people of the districts to vote money fDr the establiduuent of a 
Library ? A similar provision has existed for over six years, yet your 
committee are only able to point to onb Common /School Library in 
the great State of Ohio! 

In 1838, Qov. Marcy, in his message, says : *' It is to be regretted. 
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ihat the opportaiutj oflfered to the school districts for establifibing them, 
hftB not been embraced with a zeal commensurate to their importance. 
Few of the districts, compared with the whole nnmber in the Stato, have 
manifaeted a willingness to levy the small sum authorized by law, for 
the purpose of establishing them. In view of their unquestionable use^ 
fulness, I would respectfully recommend, that some further measures 
be adopted for introducing them more generally into the districts. Two 
modes present themselves for advancing this laudable object. One is, 
to make the assessment of the tax compulsory ; and the other, to devote 
a small amount of the fund now at your disposal (the Surplus Revenue 
Fund) to each district which shall raise by taxation an equal amount, 
for the establishment of a district library. " This portion of the message 
was referred to a committee, of which the Hon. D. D. Barnard was 
ehairman. In his report, he says : 

" The law, as it now stands, auihorizei each district to tax itself for 
this object — twenty dollars the first year, and ten dollars every year 
afterwards. We propose that the same sums shall still be realised for 
these objects, but that the Stato shall furnish half; while it shall be the 
duty of the districts, without choice, to tax their own property for the 
remainder. 

'* The law as it now stands has been a nullity. We can hear of but 
few districts, exeeedingly few, which have availed themselves of its 
provisions. Some solitary libraries, however, have been established, 
after great eflR>rts and sacrifices on the part of individuals ; and from 
these we have the most satisfactory testimony, that the benefits flowing 
from them have exceeded the highest expectations of the most sanguine 
advocates of the plan. 

'' To secure the benefits of these libraries to all, we are entirely sat- 
isfied that it is indispensable to make the levying of the tax on the dis- 
tricts compulsory ; but while the State commands in this matter, as it 
ought to, we think it should also show becoming liberality ; and this it 
will do by appropriating more than $100,000 the first year to the single 
object. The committee would not disguise, that they regard the esteb- 
lishment of these libraries as a thing of the very last consequence ; and 
if refused by the Legislature, they are free to confess, that they shall 
look to all substantial improvement in the school system, as something 
rather to be despaired of than to be expected or hoped for. With these 
libraries in possession, it is calculated, on proper and sufficient data, 
that not below seven or eight millions of volumes of books will at once 
be brought into use and perusal in this Stato, where now scarcely a 
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book 18 read ; and that seven or eight hundred tikonaand persons, male 
and female, young and old, will become attentiye and inafcniotod readers, 
of whom scarcely one is now entitled to the name of reader. Who can 
undertake to compate the sum of benefits arinng from sach a condition 
of things ? — the intellectaal tastes and habits that may be framed ; the 
new sympathies springing up between parent and child ; the desertioin 
of old haunts of dissipation and old habits df vice ; the new and swann- 
ing births of thon^t and &ncy that must occur ; the occasional dis- 
coveries which genius may make of itself, and its wonderful powers and 
impulses ; the passions that shall be calmed ; the difforonoes that shall 
be healed ; the broils that shall be quieted and allayed ; the feanifies, 
and neighborhoods, and country that shall be blessed ; — ^who can con- 
template all this — and more that might be thought of— and not tremble, 
as a man and as a patriot, with the apprehension lest the countiy should 
lose or &il, through any cause, to realize benefits so immense and so 
indispensable?" 

With several modifications, the bill became the ^orious Library Law 
of 1838, by which the sum of $55,000 annually, for three years, was 
appropriated for District Lilnraries, with a provision requiring the towns 
and cities in the State to raise an equal sum for the same purpose. In 
1839, the appropriations were extended to five instead of three years. 
From a late report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, it 
appears that at least two millions of volumes are now owned by the 
districts of New York. 

We find, on examination of the reports of the Superintendents of 
Buffido, that for three consecutive years, there were on an average 
7,576 youth annually taught in their schools, and that in the same 
period of three years, there were on an average 88,568 drawings annu- 
ally, from the Central and District Libraries. 

The population of youth between the ages of 5 and 16 years of age, 
for the same period, averaged 7,489. The number of volumes in their 
Libraries, 3,157. 

Li Rochester, N. Y., the number of drawings in 1848 was 20,962, 
which, at the same rate, would give for the cities of Columbus and 
Gleveknd, each, over 10,000 drawings annually, or for Ae dty of 
Cincinnati over 58,000 annually ; yet this important instrumentalify, 
as yet, forms no part of the educational policy of these cities. 

Similar success has attended the labors of the friends of schools in 
the State of Michigan. By the report of the Superintendent in 1845, 
out of 417 townships in the State, 203 had obtained libraries. There 
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were 115 difltriot libraries, oontnnmg 8,460 Tolmnes ; and in the town- 
flhip librariee ihere were 2,495 yokunes — makkig a total, in the year 
1845, of 11,955 volumes. We extract from reports as follows. 

The Cambria (HiUsdale Co.) School Inspectors report thns : 

" The character of our township library, so far as onr infiMrmation 
extends, is nnexoeptionable, ccmtuning nothing of a sectarian character, 
or of an immoral tendency. The oircalati<m, though not as extensiye 
ae could be wished, nor as it would be under a strict performance of 
duties by the directors of districts, is, nevertheless, £ur. In some parts 
of tiie township, the circulation is very general, and the influence of the 
library upon the morals of the inhabitants is plainly perceptible. Ju- 
venile readers manifest a great attachment to many books contamed in 
the library, and the many hours heretofore spent in idleness and sports, 
are now devoted to the acquisition of knowledge; and their progress in 
the art of reading, is in many instances rapid. In those of maturer 
years and more expanded views, political discussions and neighborhood 
danders ^ve way, in a great measure, during the long winter evenings, 
to the perusal of works of a higher character in the midst of the family 
circle." 

The Clerk of Calhoun county says : '* As fkr as I am able to judge, 
die township libraries are doing more for the cause of education than 
any other smgle diing in our whole system. They beget a thirst for 
reading in old as well as young, and supply other topics for the social 
(nrole than the mean and pernicious traffic in neighborhood scandal." 

Says the Hon. Ira Mayhew, in his report of 1846 : '* Two hundred 
and seventy-^o township libraries are reported this year, diowing an 
increase of 69. There are 36,988 volumes reported this year, showing 
an increase of 60 per cent. In 1847, there were 80 more township 
libraries reported than in the year previous, and an increase of 6,988 
volumes ; making a total this year of 43,926 volumes. These libraries 
drculate through 1,349 districts, showing an increase of 268 over any 
former year." Says Mr. Mayhew : ** Communications received firom sev- 
eral counties aflR>rd very satisfying evidence of their increased usefulness. " 

In conclusion, your committee respectfully suggest, that this very 
important instrumentality in furtherance of general education, should re- 
ceive greater attention than has ever before been given it. We see no 
reason why Ohio should lag behind her sister States in advancing her vital 
interests. In means for advancing her material interests, she has kept 
pace with the onward progress of the age ; but the most eflfective aux- 
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iliaory to the general diffvusion of intelligence is left unheeded. It needs 
no prophetic eye to discern the future suffieientlj to make manifest the 
fact, that those States that hare already in circulation from one to three 
millions of district libraiy books, will possess a moral power and influr 
enoe with which other States must suffer in comparison. 

The followmg resolution is respectfully submitted : 

Eesolvedj That in view of the many benefits resulting from the gen- 
eral diffusion of District Library books, we respectfully request the 
Legislature to set apart a District Libraiy Fund, to be distributed in 
proportion to the population of youth, provided the districts raise a like 
som by taxation for the same purpose. 
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ahantagjs nf Cloaaifitit ^rjrnnlB* 

The early organization of Classified Common Schools, will confer 
upon any community some important advantages which are generally 
overlooked. It seems to be taken for granted, by many towns and 
districts of the State, which are delaying the thorough and proper r^ 
organization of their public schools, that all lost time can be made good 
by an energetic movement and a liberal expenditure of money, at some 
future convenient period. Not so. A great sensation may be sud- 
denly made, and notorUiy very soon acquired, but solid advantages are 
of much slower growth. Other things being equal, those towns and 
cities of the State that are first in the field, with reoMy good schools^ 
have an immense advantage over others, which they may hold as long 
as they please. Lost tuu is never made good any where; and, 
whether in the quiet student's life, the pursuits of ordinary business, or 
the great interests of the public, the contrary is impossible — absurd. 
Rewards belong to effort, to patient toil, to sacrifice and to unwearied 
fiuthfulness, any where and everywhere. But the advantages — let 
us enumerate them. 

First: The older pupils will receive some benefits, which would oth- 
erwise be lost to them and to the community. 

Second : The younger pupils may have the benefit of a ^stematic 
course of instruction through the entire period of their school training. 
This a matter of the first importance. Eccentricities, omissions and 
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irregalarities, during early life, can never entirely be made good by 
any subsequent labor or expense. 

Third : The sooner the strong and salutary influences of the good 
<yrder, the thorough discipline and the respectful demeanor of the school 
room, can be felt upon the large mass of the children of a town or city, 
the sooner will the streets be free, by ni^t and by day, from disturb- 
ances and violence. 

Fourth : When a school tyHem^ worthy of the name, is actually put 
into operation, its arrangements and influences, more or less, a£fect the 
habits and domestic arrangements of the whole community. The sooner 
and more perfectly these are made to harmonize with the new order of 
things, the greater will be the success of the system. 

Fifth : The public schools of our countiy are to furnish the laborers, 
the mechanics, the business men, the citizens, of every community. 
The sooner these grow up intelligent and upright; the more truly pros- 
perous and happy will be that conmiunity, independent of all outward 
advantages. 

Sixth : The sooner a solid reputation for proper elementary training 
is acquired for any town or city, the sooner will the veiy best class of 
citizens choose it for a home — for a place of residence for themselves, 
and aU their relatives and friends. 

Seventh, and lastly : Any school system, however good in the outset, 
is capable of improvement ; and while improvements may, to some ex- 
tent, be transported, and imported, still the great work of perfecting a 
school system for a city or town, must be a local work. The minds 
of parents as weU as of children, must be made to concur in what is 
really liberal and useful. This can be effected only by actually seeing 
problem after problem solved, victory after victoiy achieved, truth *after 
troth demonstrated. 

So unaccustomed are the minds of people, generally, to liberal views 
on the subjects of schools and school improvements, that the most ele- 
mentary and self-evident truths on these subjects, have to be, not merefy 
stated explicitly and properly reasoned out, but actually worked out 
and lived out, and this frequently in the face of prejudice and opposition. 
This makes all real progress a slow work ; and while each and eveiy 
community has more or less of this same thankless labor to be done, 
the sooner it is undertaken, the sooner a career of true prosperity com- 

M. F. c. 



Sandusky City, April, 1852. 
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The oomparaiiye amount of ignorance in a state or county, is gener- 
ally estimated from i^e number of individuals found who are unable to 
read and write ; and carefully prepared statistics are often brought for- 
ward to show the division line between the edueaJted and the wMdueated^ 
taking the above as a basis. Such facts and figures are always inter- 
esting, and some important inferences may often be drawn fttmi them 
relative to educational matters ; but they ful entirely to show what is 
attempted to be shown. To say that a man can read and write, is 
not always to say that he is better educated, on the whole, than another 
who can not ; for this acquired knowledge may not have raised him a 
whit, in the scale of intelligence, above the one who never learned to 
read. We often meet with very illiterate and ignorant persons who, 
nevertheless, can read, write and cypher; and, again, we meet with 
those who can do neither, and yet possess considerable intelligence and 
business capacities. There can be no more propriety in calling that 
education which consists in the mere ability to read and write, or even 
in a knowledge of the elements of geography and arithmetic, than there 
is in calling the ability to make boots and shoes education, or the ability 
to name and describe every steamboat on Lake Erie. 

A person is educated in proportion to his acquired capacities of mind 
for the discharge of the various duties of life.. His mind is ennobled 
and enlarged, and he is made wiser, better and happier, and a better 
member of society. The object of all education is to secure this end ; 
and in furtherance of this object, systems of general instruction have 
been framed and put in operation, that the masses may be benefited and 
society improved. What are the results ? Do the schools, as a general 
thing; entirely answer their design in this important particular, and do 
all they might towards furnishing society with hon(»rable and useful 
members ? We think not. Thousands graduate frcmi our schools eveiy 
year, and go out into practical life without having received any education 
oalculated to render them better or more respected eitioens — without 
having acquired the slightest taste for reading, or having the fointert 
ambition to elevate themselves by the further cultivation of their minds. 
The education received at the schools does not appear to lead them to 
any thing higher and beyond. They appear to be perfectly at h(»ne 
with the illiterate and low*minded, with whom they are fond of i 
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ting, and seldom manifest a desire for better soeiety. They leave here 
and there an autographical epecimen — a sorry effort at letter-^ting, 
perhaps — ^ich reveals the fact that they have been at school, but 
presents, at the same iame, melancholy evidence of the exceeding mear 
gemess of the education received. 

This is all wrong, chiefly because erroneous views are entertained by 
the community as regards what constitutes education. Notions respect- 
ing modes of teaching and what is proper to be taught, are entirely at 
fault. Teachers, too, generally attach ideas to the term altogether too 
low and narrow. Day after day, for weeks and months in succession, 
the Teacher's time is devoted exclusively to reading, spelling, writing, 
etc., without so much as stopping to inquire what are the larger and 
ultimate objects of such trainmg. 

Moral culture, too, so essential to education, is often entirely neg- 
lected. Were all children blessed with well educated and virtuous 
parents, the teacher might better aflford to restrict himself to this me- 
chanical routine of teaching; but comparatively few of the children 
found in our schools have parents capable of instilling into their minds 
aU that is noble and excellent in human character, and firing them with 
an ambition to be something in the world, and to live to some purpose. 
Few can talk to their children of the history of their country and the 
world, tSie character of the great men of ancient and modem times, so 
as to kindle within them a desire to seek for further information upon 
these things from books. A majority are not in the habit of hearing 
such matters discussed at home at all, and living examples among their 
friends and associates are often of a character little calculated to elevate 
their tastes and notions of the good and excellent. 

The teacher, then, should endeavor to do his whole duty. He should 
duly consider the subject of Education — its great and important ends 
-^what is to be achieved by it; and consider, too, that upon him rest 
the most serious responsibilities. 

Schools are the hope of the world ; for no other human instrumentality 
can possibly do a hundredth part so much for society, or hasten so rap- 
idly the ** good time coming." Laws are instituted for the suppression 
of wrongs, and millions are expended in compelling men to do right by 
each other. GtooA men everywhere are laboring to reclaim the perpe- 
trators of wrong and ameliorate the condition of the wretched, whom 
vice, in various forms, has degraded to the very eardi. Still these evils 
continue unabated. They cannot be cured: they must he prevented. 
This can only be accomplished by correct education. 
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Let wise systems of education be framed, and jndiciooslj and efi- 
oiently administered, let teaehers be thoroughly educated expressly for 
Aeir calling, and let parents see and feel the importance and necessity 
of education, as a few now do ; and not one scholar in a hundred, kept 
at school regularly until the age of sixteen, would leave with tendencies 
to become a curse instead of a blessing to society. 

A. F. 

Cleveland, April, 1852. 



Irjinnlj nf tmtW, Mf^w. 

The Annual Report of the School Committee of the city of Lowell, 
for the municipal year 1851, is a very elaborate and mteresting docu- 
ment. The city having existed for a quarter of a century, this Report 
gives the progress of the schools for this period. 

Progress, — ** Other parts of the Union have long been familiar with 
the sudden and rapid growth of populous cities. Lowell has presented 
the first example in Massachusetts. The results for a quarter of a cen- 
tury are now before us. The contrast of its commencement in 1826, 
and its termination in 1851, is striking. Then, a population of 
2,300; now, of 34,000 : Then, some 350 school children; now, 
over 5,400 : Then, six, generally small, district schools, with as many 
teachers, kept, for the most part, a few months in the year; now, 
a graduated system, from the Primary to the High School, numbering 
in all sixty schools, kept the entire year, and instructed by one hundred 
and three teachers : Then, an annual appropriation for the support of 
schools— based on a valuation of about $200,000— of $1,000, (lees 
than a half dollar to each individual of the population) ; now, one — 
based on a valuation of over $19,000,000 — of $45,000, (exceeding 
one dollar). When to this is added, that, within the space of nineteen 
years, a sum amounting to over $150,000 has been expended in the 
erection of spacious and convenient school houses, we possess a concise 
summary of the important items, from which may be in part estimated 
the liberality and efficiency of the public endowments for popular edu- 
cation in our city." 

Grades, — From 1826 to 1832, the district system was continued, 
but in the latter year three grades were established — the Primary, 
Grammar, and High Schools. In 1850, another grade was added, in- 
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tenaediate betwemi the Primary and Orammar Schools. The iniaroduo- 
tion of a fourth grade, alter eighteen years' experience of three, is a 
strong testimonial in favor of the larger number. On Ae general 
matter of classification, the Beport thus speaks : 

" The principle of the division of labor holds good in schools, as in 
mechanical industry. Undoubtedly, the necessity of a wider classifica- 
tion will show itself more plainly, the more vigor, life and meUiod are 
imparted to our schools. What a school system requires, is, that it 
should be systematic ; that each grade, from the lowest to the highest, 
be distinctly marked, and afford a thorough preparation for each ad- 
vanced grade. On no subject can the public better employ their highest 
wisdom, than in maturing the most perfect method in this regard, com- 
bining unity of plan with the highest possible exactness in the successive 
steps of its development. The difierence between a perfect and imper- 
fect system, is often the difference between order and confusion." 

IrreguUvr attendance, and its remedy. — In a former number of this 
Journal the subject of compulsory attendance was alluded to, and the 
ground taken, that those who pay taxes have a right to require that the 
end shall be secured. If those children who receive no instruction at 
home, are not kept at school, the great object of firee schools is lost. 

Says this Report : — '* Near one-fourth of the educational outlay of 
the city is utterly lost, by the neglect of attendance by such as are 
actually entered upon the school record, and are bound by its regula- 
tions. Is it not imperatively demanded by the public good, that a 
xemedy for this evil should be effectively applied ? 

'' Happily, a remedy, in part, has been attempted by the city authonh 
ties. A city ordinance to this effect has just received the approbation 
of the judicial authorities : It imposes a penalty not exceeding twenty 
dollars, or imprisonment, not only in cases of acknowledged truancy, 
but on every child, ' between the ages of six and fifteen years, who 
shall not attend school, and not be engaged in any regular and lawful 
occupation.' 

'* No obstacle to the success of our schools will compare with this of 
irregular attendance. The neglect of school education opens wide the 
avenues of temptation to every species of vice and juvenile profligacy, 
especially ip a populous city. Every consideration of humanity and 
the public good requires, ther^re, that the entire youth of our city 
should, as far as possible, be brought under the influence of an enlight- 
ened school training. If this cannot be effected without compulsory 
laws, (and all experience now proves it can not,) let the law be execu- 
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ted ; let the childiea of n^leot find protection in the nrankipel antlio- 
rity whioh owes to ihem its watoh and core. This is demanded by the 
public welfare. In the words of a distangoished American, * A mah 
WHO CANNOT BEAD, let ns remember, is a being not contemplated by 
the genins of our institutions.' " 

LUemal condition of the Sehooh. — The remarks under this head 
are pertinent and sagacious. Indeed, the whole Beport indicates, in 
our judgment, a most intimate acquaintance with the school system, and 
an unusual clearness of apprehenfflon with regard to its excellencies and 
defects. We append a few paragraphs, embodying, in brief c(MnpaaB, 
most important truths. ' ' The teacher who best wakens mind, and inspires 
and educes actiye, intelligent, earnest thought in his scholars, meet fully 
realizes the great idea of an educator. And the teacher who is inocMUr 
potent to eflfoct this, is misplaced in the charge of the young and plastic 
elements of society. The difference between good and poor teaching, 
in this respect, is w(H-ld-wide : it is the diffisrence, in a school, between 
liveliness and stupidity, cheerful study and reluctant, obedience and 
insubordination, good attendance and truancy. 

"The most prominent defect — pervading, with a few exceptions, 
nearly all the schools of every grade — was the neglect of elementary 
instruction, particularly in reading and the cultivation of i^e vocal 
organs. No well-conducted school, at the present day> can overlook 
this. 

'' A second deficiency, developed by the visits of the Oommittee, was 
found in oral teaching and iUugtration. No truer test of enlightened 
teaching exists than this. In all schools it is requisite. In schools for 
young children, it is the prime thing. The Oommittee could name 
some beautiful examples, found in our Primaries and Intermediates, of 
successful oral teaching. 

** No difiference among these schools (the Primaries) was more 
marked, than as regards the Ufe and interest of the school. For this 
the teacher must be held responsible. The intelligent, ingenious and 
devoted teacher, can never hoi of making study attractive, and awaken- 
ing that vivacity and enthusiasm so delightful in a school of youx^ 
children. To aid this object, nothing is to be more scrupulously avoided 
than a dull and lifeless routine. Variety of exercise and the frequent 
resort to oral teaching, should never be dispensed with. The teacher 
must herself be progressive, seeking out the best modes of teaching, 
enlarging her ideal of her noble art, and Idndling a deeper love and a 
purer enthusiasm in its prosecution." 
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Wants of the Schook. — We quote two or three of these, applicable 
to many other cities and towns as well as Lowell, and because of the 
excellence of the suggestions which accompany them. 

'' The first and most desirable object is, a more thorough and sys- 
tematic clatHficaHon, not only of the studies in each grade of the 
schools, but in each cUm of every grade. Such a classification, dis- 
tinctly defined and carefully watched, can alone give thoroughness and 
completeness to our system ; whose aim should be, to afford the most 
perfect education possible, each step in the enture coarse being prelimi- 
nary and preparatory to the next. On no one point, do the life and 
vigor of a school system more depend than on this. 

" Another want is, of a more general and strict attention to oral 
ieaeMng, not to supersede, but to accompany the dass lessons. The 
text-book is but a manual — not the Teacher, nor to hold the teacher's 
place. 

'' A third want of our schools is, a carnal vigilance in the selecHcn 
of the best teachers. Says the last Report of the State Board of Edur 
cation : < Nearly all the evils complained of in the present condition of 
the schools will diminish, and finally almost disappear, under the influ- 
ence of highly qualified teachers.' The teacher is made for the school, 
not the school for the teacher. K the public or the individual must 
suffer, the alternative can not be a doubtful one. Not more true is the 
ancient proverb of Israel : ' as is the mother, so is her daughter,' than 
is the dictate of modem experience :' as is the teacher, so is the 
school.' " 

The Beport also alludes to the *' importance of durdlnlity in the 
Committee, or Board of Education. To change them eveiy year or 
two implies either a want of wisdom in the public selection, or ineffi- 
ciency in the Committee, or both." In most of the towns of Ohio these 
officers are elected for three years ] and if they possess the requisite 
qualifications, they will discharge their duties with much more efficiency 
the second term than the first. 

There has been remarkable permanency in the teachers of their 
Grammar Schools at Lowell. There are ten of these schools, two of 
which have be^i organized within three years. In the others, one 
teacher remained at the same post 18 years ; another, 14 ; two, 10 
each, and so on — seven of them averaging ten years each. 

I. w. A. 

Mabibtta GoLLBOi, April, 1852. 
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For the Ohio Journal of Edacation. 

^^i(siial ihtdtiDS of /tmaUi. 

It was a remark of Dr. Sporzheim, that the physical education of 
woman is of more importance to the wel£sure of the world than that of 
man. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in regard to the truth of this 
proposition, all will agree, that a proper development of woman's phyB- 
ical powers should attend that of the intelleotual and the moral. In> 
deed, it has become a topic of common remark, as well as of regret, thai 
while the mental faculties of females are subjected to a wise and salutaiy 
discipline, their physical training is sadly neglected. 

That this is a subject of great practical importance is sufficiently 
evident from the fact, that woman's happiness and usefulness are, in a 
great measure, proportioned to the health she enjoys, and that all other 
qualifications will be of comparatively little avail if this precious boon 
is denied her. It should then be a matter of special attention with 
parents and educators, to secure to the daughters of our land the great- 
est degree of energy, self-control and eujoyment, to be derived from an 
early and judicious regard to the demands of their physical constitution. 
Occupying, as woman does, a higher position as respects moral influence 
in our own than in any other country, and to which is justly ascribed 
our singular and growing strength as a people, it is a matter of pnmaiy 
interest not only to her, but to society in general, that her education, 
in all respects, should be such as shall be adapted to the maintenance 
of her present exalted rank. 

Whether this end will be gained, unless the popular system of female 
education is materially modified, admits of serious doubts. Nor aie 
these doubts removed, but rather strengthened and confirmed, by a 
comparison of the women of this day with those of a few generations 
pest. The condition of the latter, both in earlier and maturer life, was 
widely diverse from that of the former. The privations with which they 
were more or less familiar, taught them self-reliance and contentment, 
under subsequent and more propitious circumstances ; the free au* they 
breathed purified the vital current, imparting health and animation of 
spirits, while the pure water they drank satisfied their thirst without 
vitiating the taste. Beared amid such influences, they were strangers 
to those fashionable maladies which modem refinement has induced ; 
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they were companions worthy of the patriots of the Revolution. Trae, 
their opportunities of study were limited ; but a deficiency of books was, 
in a good measure, compensated by a freer exercise of judgment and 
reflection, and by a closer observation of nature and of mankind. 

That the females of the present day are inferior to their predecessors 
in point of strength and health, the elements of longevity, and fast de- 
teriorating in those qualities which gave them energy and character, is 
a fact, it is believed, generally acknowledged. Nor is this in any 
degree surprisiag. For while the brother is permitted to engage in all 
the invigorating pastimes which his nature and inclination demand, the 
sister is habitually admonished for indulgmg in those healthful amuse- 
ments to which her disposition leads her. She is taught, that all those 
natural impulses arising from exuberance of spirits and the joyous 
hilarity of youth, are rude, boisterous, or at least undented, and should 
therefore be repressed. If she goes forth to breathe the fresh and pure 
air of heaven, she must walk with a measured step and with the gravity 
of a funeral procession. Should her instructor permit her to trundle 
her hoop — to exercise her lungs beyond what is regarded as-the standr 
ard of propriety — the fashionable mother interferes, protesting that her 
daughter is becoming rude and unlady-like. 

Nor is this all. At a time when most capable of profitiQg by instruo- 
tion, and when, in seasons of relaxation, she should be allowed the 
freedom of the mountains, tbe hills and the meadows, in order to impart 
the glow of health to her cheek, cheerfulness and animation to her 
spirits, tenacity to her memory, vigor to her intellect, and strength to 
her muscular system, the daughter, now a young lady, is ushered 
into society. A scene of amusements usually follows this important 
event. Late hours, late suppers, stimulants and excitement, drive sleep 
from her pillow. Weary and disordered, both in mind and body, she 
rises, not to useful employments, but to await, through the languid and 
unprofitable hours of the day, the return of the evening to bring a re- 
newal of festivity and pleasure. 

A few years thus passed, introduce her to the cares and duties of 
domestic life. Destitute of self-reliance and self-control, ignorant of her 
own powers and capabilities, with a constitution impaired and mental 
energies misdirected, it is not strange if she fails to meet the stem 
realities of life, and sinks to an untimely grave ! 

Would mothers — when they visit the burial place of the dead and 
read, in the marble inscriptions, the age of those who died at a period 
of life when, by a judicious training, they might have been the center 

10 
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Mid joy of the domestic circle — bat reflect that a mistaken pride, or 
possibly an unconscious ignorance of the laws of health and of life, aie 
hastening their own much loved ones to a like premature end — then 
might those to whom their education is entrusted, indulge the pleasing 
hope, that these now young and beautiful daughters will be restrained 
from a course of &shionable follies, while, through the plastic influence 
of education — ph/stcal, intellectual, moral — they shall become as 
'' comer stones, polished after the similitude of a palace." 



Cleyeland, April, 1852. 



E. H. 



€{[i Mm It^il 35ilL 

The bill for the re-organization of the School System, introduced bj 
Mr. H. Rice, Chairman of the Committee on Schools in the Senate, 
will not be acted upon till the adjourned session : meanwhile it is hoped 
that every friend of Education will become thoroughly acquainted with 
its provisions. The following is a brief outline of its leading features : 

1. A State Superintendent, to be elected by the people at the April 
election, to hold his office for three years, and to receive a salary equal to 
that of a Supreme Judge. He is to have his office at the Capital, is to 
visit annually and spend at least ten days in each of the nine Judicial 
Districts; to deliver lectures on the subject of education, encourage 
Teachers' Institutes, and confer with school officers ; to superintend 
the purchase of School Libraries and apparatus, and of Webster's Dic- 
tionary ; to make an annual Report ; and to be President of the State 
Board of Education. 

2. A State Board of Education, to consist of the Auditor of State, 
the Attorney General, and the State Superintendent, ex officio, and two 
other persons to be appointed by the Gt)vemor, with the consent of the 
Senate ; who are to meet annually, on the first Monday in December, 
to consult in regard to the interests of schools and the school system ; 
and to receive $3 per day, during a session not exceeding ten days, 
and $3 for every twenty-five miles' travel. 

3. It abolishes the present School District System, and provides tor 
the election of three Directors, who, with the Township Clerk, consti- 
tute the Township Board of School Directors; who are to be a corporate 
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body ; and to bold monthly meetings ; to have the entire charge of 
the schools ; to classify them properly ; to establish Primaiy, Orammar 
and High Schook, located so as best to aoconmiodate all the youth ; to 
locate and build the necessary school houses ; to employ all the Teach- 
ers ; to secure a suitable place for the Township School Libraiy, and 
appoint the librarian. 

Incorporated towns or cities, whose schools are organized under the 
Akron law, the Union School law of 1849« or any special law, are re- 
quired to make the same reports as Township Boards, but are still to 
be governed by their respectiTe laws, unless the inhabitants decide by 
a vote to adopt this law. 

4. Each Township Board, and every Board of Education, is to send 
one of its number as a delegate to a County School Convention, to be 
attended annually, on the second Monday in April, for the purpose of 
electing a County Superintendent and three School Examiners, who, 
together, shall constitute the County Board of Examiners ; who are to 
hold their offices for three years, and to receive $1.60 per day when 
employed in Ae discharge of their respective duties. 

The duties and die compensation of the Examiners are the same as 
under the present law. 

The County Superintendent is to be President of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. He ma^ examine Teachers without their presence ; he is to 
visit annually, and spend at least four days in, eveiy township, and 
visit as many of the schools in each as possible; to confer with, and 
give advice to School officers, to see that they make correct reports, 
and, from their reports, to prepare a condensed report to the State Su- 
perintendent ; to encourage the establishment, and make all the necefr- 
sary arrangements, for the sessions of a Teachers' Institute; and to 
receive for his services $1.50 per day. 

6. The State School Fund is to be $500,000, to accrue from sources 
similar to those from which the present frind is derived. The County 
Commissioners are to levy a county tax, of not less than one mill on 
the dollar, on all the taxable property, (except in Cincinnati,) which 
is to be assessed and collected as other county taxes ; and Township 
Boards may report to the County Auditor the additional tax required 
in their respective townships, in order to sustain the schools at least nine 
months in ^e year, (provided it does not exceed four mills on the dol- 
hr) ; and the same shall be levied by the Auditor, and collected by 
the County Treasurer. 

6. It provides for establishing separate schools for colored children, 
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wheieveT twenty or more are so situated as to attend the same school ; 
otherwise they are to he admitted to the common schools, with the pei^ 
mission of a majority of the voters in the town or district. 

7. Its nohlest feature is, the schools are to be fbisb. For nine 
months in the year, eyeiy child in the State may have the opportoniiy 
of attending a public school. 

Altogether, it is one of the best and most liberal systems which has 
ever been proposed in this or any other State. It is an honor to its 
author, and will be so regarded long after any merely political popu- 
larity will be forgotten. No doubt some of its provisions will meet 
opposition : some of them we should be gkd to see modified. But of 
this we may speak hereafter. ▲. d. l. 



PB0FE88I0VAL. 



^imttiiit titimt to €nt^i. 

The attention of Teachers, especially the Union School Teachers of 
the State, is invited to the plan of having a course of Lectures upon the 
Natural Sciences, given at some convenient point in the State, during 
the ensuing summer. Will not something like the following outline be 
beneficial and practicable, for the Teachers of Ohio, at the present time? 
That a course of Lectures for four weeks be arranged, and that the fol- 
lowing subjects should be embraced in it : 1st. Geology ; 2d. Chemistry ; 
8d. Botany ; 4th. Natural Philosophy ; 5th. Elocution ; 6th. Physical 
(Jeography. Astronomy, Human Physiology, or Comparative Physi- 
ology, might be substituted for one or more of the above named sub- 
jects. Let there be six Lectures given each day, of about fifty minuteB 
each, and by six different men, the hest Lecturers that can he secured 
in the United States. Let each Teacher who attends, be at liberty to 
take the tickets of any one or more of the Lecturers, as he may prefer 
— allowing those who wish to give exclusive attention to any one 
department to do so, if they choose. Let there be also regular or oocv 
sional addresses to the Teachers in the evening, of a professional or 
literary character — ^more especially of a professional — ^and let there be 
such general discussions on the subject of general Education in our 
State, and the business of Teaching, as seems to be urgently demanded 
at the present tune. 
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The above may suffice for a mere outline of the plan. It is believed 
by those who have made some estimates upon the expense of it, that it 
can be sustained. It is believed that there vi^ffiy Teachers in Ohio 
— ^and Teachers of other States should be cordially invited to join us — 
who are now connected, or expect to be connected with Union Schools, 
who would gladly attend such a course ; and with the certainty that 
fifty Teachers would so attend, the whole plan becomes at once practi- 
cable. Twenly-jive dollars would probably pay the entire expense to 
each Teacher ; and we feel confident that many of our best Teachers 
would devote their summer vacation to this purpose, rather than to a 
journey fi)r pleasure or recreation, that would cost as much or more 
money. The following are some of the obvious advantages of such a 
course of Lectures : 

Pirst : There are in our State a large number of young men, now or 
soon expecting to be connected with Union Schools, who have never had 
the advantages of a collegiate course of instruction. Many of them are 
men of talent, energy, zeal and moral worth, and are, or may be, capa- 
ble of doing great service as Teachers. They need a more extended 
acquaintance with the Sciences ; they cannot afiford the time and ex- 
pense for a college course. One, two or three such courses as here 
proposed, would answer to a great extent as a substitute. 

Second : There are connected with these schools many college gradu- 
ates who are not as fiuniliar as they should be, and as they desire to be, 
with the Natural Sciences. This course would give them an opportu- 
nity to improve their acquaintance with these departments of knowledge. 

Third : In all of these schools, Mathematics and the Natural Sciences 
will be much more in demand for some time to come than the Ancient 
or Modem Languages. Probably seven-eighths — ^perhaps more — of 
those who attend our public schools, expect to leave, and do leave, 
school very young — say at from fourteen to eighteen years of age. Is 
it not better, therefore, for those who go thus young to mechanical em- 
ployments, and to active business pursuits, to have a clear comprehen- 
sion of the principles of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, etc., 
after proper elementary training in the common branches, than to have 
one, two or three years of study of Latin and Greek ? If so, let all of 
our Teachers be prepared, not merely " to hear a class recite, ^^ but to 
awaken an enthusiasm in each of the departments of Natural Science. 

Fourth : The great interests of general education in Ohio, require a 
full and fair understanding, among all the Teachers, of the nature and 
extent of the labor to be done, and the most perfect harmony, cordiality 
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and oo-operation in the means employed, for giTing to our great State 
a school system and Public Schools that shall rank first in usefulness, 
first in honor, and first in the afifection of her <;iti2ens, among all her 
existing free institutions. Let fifty or one hundred of the best Teachers 
in Ohio meet together for one month, form acquaintances, compare 
views, discuss measures, and, more still, unite upon the best plans fior 
oanying forward the very best measures, simultaneously, in all parts of 
the State, and we think it safe to predict that the impulse — the momen- 
tum — ^which might thereby be given to the Common School cause, would 
be felt for a quartbb of a oentury to comb. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to state, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of our State Teachers' Association have this whole subject under 
consideration, and that they are now taking the preliminaiy steps for 
securing this object, but are not yet prepared to announce that the 
course will positively be given. Should they be successfiol in securing 
Lecturers and in making other arrangements, their announcements may 
be expected in the June number of the Journal. m. f. c. 

Sandusky City, May, 1852. 



liters tn ^nnng ^idijik- 

No. L 

Dbar Fbisni) : At your solicitation, and agreeably to my promise, 
I now seat myself to oflfer you a few hints and suggestions relative to 
the organization and general management of schools, such at least as 
my experience will enable me to give you. I shall do so the more 
freely, in consideration that you are young and inexperienced in the 
business of teaching, and are about to enter upon the duties of the school 
room and feel anxious to do well. I will undertake to predict that you 
mU do well. The very fact that you are solicitous about the matter, 
leads me to think so ; for I have seldom known an anxious and solicit- 
ous teacher to fail. 

Li the first place, let me advise you to establish order, and a syttem 
of things, at the outset. Do not attempt to teach any thing until you 
have it; indeed, there can be no successful teaching where order does 
not prevail. I would not make a long parade of rules, as some do, 
laying them down with the tone and air of " one having authority," 
hinting occasionally of physical force, and perhaps displaying the im- 
pkments before the school. 
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A few plain regulations only are needed, suoh as would at once 
oommend themselves to the good sense of eveiy scholar. A strict ad- 
herenoe to these, however, should at all times be insisted upon. Not 
a single instance of the infraction of a rule should be suffered to pass. 
Here is the point where teachers often fail in school government. They 
do not appear to realize the importance of prompt and efficient correc- 
tion in the first cases of transgression; they imagine that a little 
indulgence at first will do no harm, little dreaming that suoh a course 
is prejudicial to the enforcement of rules thereafter. See to it, then, 
that you do not come short here. 

You must not fail to watch yourself, that you do not fall into careless 
habits and allow the plans that you have devised for the systematic order 
of things about you, to fall into neglect. Govern yourself. This, after 
all, is the grand secret of success in managmg a school well. The mere 
preserving order among your scholars, will give you but little trouble 
after you have brought yourself under a proper discipline, and can keep 
other things in order about you. But to be uniformly firm and punc- 
tual, to be constant and persevering at all times and in all things — in 
little things as well as in great things — will cost you no small efiR>rt, I 
know quite well from experience ; and here I will remark, that I regard 
this the most difficult part of school teaching, so eaty is it for the teacher 
to slip along, '* just for this once," particularly when he is in a hurry 
or feels a little tired, and not come exactly up to the mark. 

If you are not always precise about the time of opening your school; 
if you are irregular about your recesses — sometimes allowing them ear- 
lier and sometimes later — sometimes giving five minutes and at other 
times thirty ; if your daily order of exercises is no order at all, now 
postponing a lesscm for want of time, and again doing the same thing to 
suit the wishes of idle scholars; depend upon it you will have confusion 
enough, and accomplish nothing as you should. 

After classifying your scholars, I should advise you to establish an 
order of daily exercises, to be permanent, assigning a particular hour to 
each exercise, and also a definite number of minutes. 

Every recitation should take place at stated times, and the scholar 
should look forward to it as a thing of course, that knows no change. 
When I visit a school and hear the teacher inquire if such and such 
classes are prepared to recite ; or say, " I will hear your lesson after 
recess," or ** I shall be obliged to defer your lesson until morning," I 
can not avoid forming an unfavorable opinion of the teacher, and feeling 
sorry for the habits the pupils are contracting. a. f. 

Clsveland, April, 1852. 
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For the Ohio Joornal of Education. 



Theke IB a prevailing impression that knowledge receives altogether 
too much importance, in our estimate of the qualifications of the teacher. 
And hence it is rare that we find our writers and speakers on educsr 
tional topics, urging instructors to make greater attainments in knowl- 
edge, without at the same time warning them against getting too much 
of it, or getting it at the expense of other things. Even when the 
acquisition of knowledge is the especial suhject of remark, we meet a 
caveat in every paragraph, and often in evei; sentence. A statement 
is made, in itself strong and to the point, and which would leave the 
right impression upon the reader, were it not for the sudden intruaon 
of that monosyllahic conjunction, whose business it has always been to 

pick flaws in character. '* Knowledge is a veiy good thing, but ." 

Yes, very good, but . Suppose a man to be making a political 

speech, to induce men to vote for his party candidate, and he should 
interpose a '* but" after every eulogistic phrase. '' A very honest man 

is our candidate, but I cannot say he is quite as much so as his 

opponent. A remarkably peaceable man, but , to be sure, he is 

always in trouble with his nearest neighbors." This is a specimen of 
ihe mode in which knowledge is often urged upon the teacher, and the 
result is about what might be expected. My own opinion is, that this 
ig the^r<< requisite in importance, and the one most overlooked. 

When I say that knowledge is the first requisite in the teacher, I 
mean of course a knowledge of the subjects to be taught in his particor 
lar school. A man profoundly versed in Hebrew and Greek, would 
have knowledge, but not the kind requisite to instruct a class in the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. And so the man whose knowledge 
of anatomy was unsurpassed, might make a sony figure in the chair of 
a Professor in a Theological Seminaiy. If the chief studies of a school 
are Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, the instructor of that school 
must possess a sufiicient knowledge of these branches, or he cannot do 
justice to that school. '* Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean?" If the teacher does not possess the knowledge which the 
pupil needs, how can he communicate it ? Some branches, or parte of 
every study, the majority of a class will get for themselves from the 
book — yet the most difficult pointe must be explained to all, and the 
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easier ones to some. If tHe teacher can not explain them, he is unfit for 
his place, no matter what hjs other qualifications are. Those are all 
accessory — this is the principal. 

As stated above, the prevalent impression seems to be unfavorable to 
Hie acquisition of knowledge — other qualifications are made to take 
precedence of this. I believe the effect has been unfortunate on the 
character of teachers. I believe that one of the greatest vrents of our 
schools, is, more exact, accurate^ available knowledge on the part of 
cur instructors. I am sorry to be compelled to differ in opinion from 
one who has done so good service to the cause of education as the writer 
of the following paragraph, but I know he is as anxious as myself that 
right views should be entertained upon all points relating to the im- 
provement of our schools : 

" Nothing is better established in education, than the fact, that of 
two instructors, the one possessing the least knowledge of a subject, is 
often the one who makes the best scholars. The fact is easily accounted 
for. It is one thine to regard a subject so as to obtain a clear knowl- 
edge of it one's seu, and quite a different one to consider the same 
subject with referenee to oommunicatinff that knowledge to others. The 
one embraces the acquisition of knowledge ; the other, the art of teach- 
ing. The one requires the teacher to consider his own mind and 
thoughts ; the other, the mental character, habits, and thoughts of his 
pupils." 

The first sentence is unfortunate. It offers a hmus to poor scholar- 
ship ; it cheers up the man who could not get a certificate. ^* I would 
have showed them," says he, '* that I could have made better scholars 
than them fellows who could answer all the hard questions." How 
much was intended by it? "Nothing is better established." The 
word "often" is inserted, but the teacher who is conscious that he 
comes in the category of ** least knowledge," will be pretty sure to 
overlook it. With him, it will be equivalent to stating, that the less 
the knowledge the better the teacher. Nothing was farther from the 
mind of the writer. But there stands the sentence. How "often" 
does it happen? Half the time? — onetime ii^ four? I believe it 
happens very rarely. 

Admitting that it is sometimes the case, that the one having the less 
knowledge is the better teacher, let us notice the explanation — " the 
fact is easily accounted for." " It is one thing to regard a subject so 
as to obtain a clear knowledge of it one's self, and quite a different one 
to consider the same subject with reference to communicatmg that 
knowledge to others." Applied to the fact which is to be explained, 
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the teacher of the *' least knowledge '' is the one who has '' stadied the 
subject with referenoe to communicating his knowledge to others." 
Here is a difficulty. Is not the first step towards acquisition of abilily 
to impart knowledge, the obtaining a clear knowledge of the subject 
one's self? Can a man communicate clear ideas respecting the Tariff, 
who knows nothing about it ? If a teacher can communicate to me, as 
an Examine, clear ideas of per centage or firactions, I know that he has 
the knowledge, or he could not impart it. To acquire knowledge is 
one thing, and to study the subject with reference to communicating it 
is quite a different one, says our author. Substitute additional for 
different^ and it would express the idea more exactly. To acquire tar 
one's self, is one thing ; to acquire so as to be able to impart, is a 
higher thing : it embraces all the other, and a little more. Now what 
propriety in saying of the one who has done more than the other in the 
way of acquisition, that he " possesses the least knowledge?" With 
all deference, I must say that this method of accounting for the alledged 
£Etct, does not account for it at all. 

How is it to be explained, always suppomng that the alledged feet is 
a real fact ? Did the teacher possessing more knowledge flail because 
of his knowledge ? Did the one haying less knowledge succeed because 
of hie ignorance f Who believes it ? As well might we make it an 
established fact, that tall men are better teachers than short ones, be- 
cause we haye known such instances. Unquestionably, if a teacher, 
with less knowledge of the subjects to be taught than another, meets 
with better success in his work, it is because he possesses other qualifi- 
cations which tbe other lacks altogether, or possesses in a much less 
degree. And if his knowledge had been equal to his other requisites, 
his success would have been proportionally increased. I repeat, that 
whatever tends to depreciate the importance of a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects of study, tends greatly to keep down our schools. In 
my judgment, precisely at this point is our greatest deficiency. 

AN XXAMINXB. 



A friend says that, some fifteen or twenty years ago, he had a veiy 
good knowledge of the dead languages, but being engaged in active 
business he laid it on the shelf, and now, that he needs it, he is unable 
to find it. 



If I had as many sons as old Priam, I would send them all to the 
public schools. — Daniel Weheter. 
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XIBGELLAVSOVfl. 

For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

% %ml tn tjit ^ijiools of SSoston* 

In July of the summer of 1851, 1 made a long contemplated visit to 
the public schools in the city of Boston. The early establishment of 
these schools, the deep interest manifested in their welfare by all the 
inhabitants of the mty, and the great care taken in procuring instructors 
of the best qualifications, have deservedly secured for them a hi^ 
reputation wherever general education has received a proper share of 
public attention. No expense has been spared which could procure for 
them any superior means for advancing the pupils in the various branches 
of knowledge : no labor has been withheld which promised to bestow 
upon the population the elevating and invigoratmg influences of a com- 
plete system of education. Her school houses are fiir more costly than 
those erected in any other place ; the teachers, as a body, are more 
fully educated, better paid, and held in higher estimation than any 
others with whom we are acquainted ; the superintendent, in point of 
salary and public esteem, takes equal rank with the mayor of the city, 
the highest officer of civil trust ; and the head masters belong to the best 
literary circles, and that, too, in a city which has produced some of the 
jBnest literaiy talent our countiy can boast of, and which confessedly 
stands at the head of learning in the United States. 

Boston is a main-spring to educational movements ; it is an Athens 
to the clergyman, and a Mecca to the schoolmaster. If the schools do 
not flourish there and bring forth their most luscious and lusty fruit, it 
will not be because the dew of public interest and the sun of public 
confidence do not shed their selectest influences upon them. They are 
visited by multitudes every year, who desure to obtain, by seeing " how 
the thing is done," that knowledge of teaching which the most perfectly 
elaborated theory can never give. And, judging from my own experi- 
ence, the teacher who intends to devote his life to teaching, cannot more 
profitably invest his slender capital than by giving such a system a 
thorough examination. 

It was Wednesday morning of the 16th of July, when, note-book in 
hand, I started to visit the Quincy School. The school edifice is situsr 
ted on Tyler street, in the lower part of the city, on made land, where 
a few years ago rolled the waves of Boston Bay, over anchorage deep 
enough to fioat the heaviest ship of the line. The building was opened 
in 1848, and cost $75,000, (the costliest school building in the city.) 
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It is four BtoiieB high, and built of fine pressed htkk, on a lot 90 by 
180 feet. The gronnd plan is in the form of a cross, the main part 
being 80 feet long and 58 feet wide. There are two wings, opening 
front and back, through which a staircase rises from the basement to 
the attic, affording a commodious passage to the school rooms on each 
floor. The basement is appropriated to four frimaoes, for warming the 
building by heated air. The first, second and third stories, are sepa- 
rated into four school rooms each, each lighted by four large windows. 
The fourth stoiy is finished into one large hall, arranged to accommo- 
date seven hundred pupils, (boys.) There is a platform at each end, 
for the purposes of reading, declamation, &c. On one platform stands 
a piano. The attic is fitted up as a Gymnasium. Each of the lower 
rooms accommodates 56 pupils, each pupil having a single desk, two 
feet in length. Each school room has a book case, for a portion of Uie 
library which Mayor Quincy generously presented to the school. There 
belong also to the school a set of Wightman's Philosophical Apparatus, 
two Globes, and two series of Outline Maps. Composition blackboards 
surround the walls of every room. The house is vehtilated by Emer^ 
son's system of ventilation. Cochituate water is carried into the halls 
for washing, etc. The desks are varnished, and all the slates required 
to be covered with cloth, to prevent any injuiy to them. An inkstand 
is sunk into each desk, covered by a revolving metallic plate. The 
principal receives a salary of $1,500 per annum; the sub-master, 
$1,000 ; the usher, $800 ; the lady assistant teachers receiving smaller 
sums. 

I entered this fine establishment, and was politely conducted by one 
of the pupils to the grand hall, on the fourth floor, where Mr. J. D* 
Philbrick, the Principal, presided. After exchanging the usual civili- 
ties, and informing him that I had come from Ohio to pay a teacher's 
visit, he seated me on one of the platforms, remarking that several 
western teachers had recently made professional calls, and that western 
schools would certainly gain the ascendant, unless eastern teachers be- 
stirred themselves. I shrugged my shoulders, as I looked around upon 
ilie ample accommodations at his command, and my mind reverted to 
the school houses of the West. I took a seat by the table, took out my 
book and pencil, and begging him to excuse the formality of taking 
notes, I determined to dot down every thing that promised to be of use 
afterward. 

The hall was a spacious room, lighted on four sides by sixteen large 
windows, shaded by movable blinds, to adjust the amount of light. The 
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building was so high that the view on eveiy side was unobstrooted. In 
one direotion, the eye could sweep over the shipping in the harbor ; in 
the other, countless roofs of honses appeared. The breeze came in, 
pure and refreshing, from the bosom of the ocean. Mr. Fhilbrick is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, N. H. He is below the medium stat- 
ure, bat his frame, though not large, is well knit and sinewy. His 
countenance is pleasant, and framed with sandy hair and beard. He 
wore a snuff-colored frock coat. His gait, when walking, was easy and 
unconstrained ; but there was something in the motion and sound of his 
light shoe, when it struck upon the floor, which gave pupils to under- 
stand, that trifling with the school regulations would be a little worse 
than playing with a hot stoye. It was recess tune when I went in. 
The boys in the building did not talk loud during the recess. All 
relaxation and play was carried on in a small play-ground below, which, 
by the way, consisted of a small yard in the rear, shut in by high walls 
and payed with bricks. Here about fiye hundred boys were exercising. 
Their play, howeyer, was tame and constrained, for more than a dozen 
monitors among them, watched eyeiy unruly outbreak, and the unlucky 
offender was ordered by the monitor to stand up by the wall until the 
recess was oyer. I saw perhaps eight or ten, who had committed some 
offence, standing, with arms folded, watching the plays of the other 
boys. The monitors were little fellows, chosen from their mates for 
some good qualities, and none dared to disobey them, for they bore the 
master's authority. The great number and the^small space, rendered 
some such rigid suryeiUance necessary. More hereafter. c. k. 



Tempxkange and Education. — ^It is questioned by some whether 
Teachers haye any thing to do with Temperance or the Maine law; and 
that too, at Institutes, by Teachers themselyes. If there yet remuns 
obscurity in the minds of any on this matter, a few facts, transpiring 
in the town of Marlboro, may haye a tendency to remoye it. 

Ten years ago it contained three groggeries there, which were well 
sustained ; but there was no church, no town house, no school house — 
log cabins seryed the purposes of all. 

At this time there is no groggeiy, and no place where liquor can be 
obtained ; but there is a Methodist Church, a Town Hall, a Union 
School house, and a Union School, in successful operation. The grog- 
geries were of course discontinued before the erection of any of these 
buildings. 
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Thongh Marlboro is the smallest place in the State that has attempted 
a Union School, it can afford, in consequence of having no groggeiy to 
sustain, to pay a Superintendent as large a salary as any village or city 
in the State, for the first year, and doubtless finds its advantage in so 
doing. • 
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This number contains the last of the Addresses and Reports, assigned 
to us for publication at the annual meeting of our State Association. 
These were all carefully prepared : they were heard with interest when 
delivered, and will be read and referred to with pleasure and profit in 
days and years to come. We look upon them with pride, as portions 
of the Educational literature of the State. 

Hereafter, each issue may be expected to contain a greater number 
and variety of articles : these will be arranged under the following 
heads: 

1. GsKEBAL Eduoation, — ^iu OUT owu and other States. 

2. Professional, — ^articles on the Science and Art of Teaching. 

3. Scientific, — ^including notices of Inventions and Discoveries. 

4. Literary, — ^the culture of Taste, Belleslettres, etc. 

5. MiscsLLANBOTTS, — articles less intimately connected with Schools 

and Education. 
It will be our aim to have something under eadi of these Depart- 
ments in every number after the present. The Editors' Portfolio, and 
Table will also add their quota of variety, and, we hope, of interest to 
our contents. 

A distinguished Professor in a New England TJniveruty, writes to 
Mr. Andrews as follows : " I have received one or two numbers of the 
Ohio Journal of Education. I like it : I like the mode of getting it 
up : I like the spirit of it : I like the men who are engaged in sustain- 
ing it. I send you $5, as the best method of showing you the sincerity 
of what I say." 

Now we could not well find any fault with such a subscriber, and the 
worst we have it in our heart to wish ourselves is, that we had a thou- 
sand such. 

An mtelligent and devoted friend of Education in New York, writes : 
" We intend to have a State Convention during the ccmiing summer, 
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for the purpose of discussing and devising means for secoring the prac- 
tical adoption of the following propositions : 

"First: An independent Educational Bureau, as a department of 
Staie. 

" Second : A system of thorough and enlightened Supervision, either 
by County or Assembly District Superintendents, who shall devote 
themselves entirely to the interests of the schools. 

'* Third : The practical adoption of the Free School principle, in 
truth as well as in name. 

*' Fourth : The encouragement of Graded Union Schools. 

** Fifth : The increase of Normal Schools, with a view to the univer- 
sal diffusion of their blessings, as the most efficient means for the proper 
qualification of Teachers." 

This Convention will probably be attended in July or August. 

In a letter indoong tlO, for the Journal, the same friend says : 
** You may depend upon my best efforts in support of your enterprise, 
the success of which I cannot for a moment doubt." 

The third annual examination of the Public Schools of Sandusky 
City, commenced on the 9th of March and closed on the 12th. A va- 
cation of four weeks followed. 

The annual examination of the Public Schools of Norwalk, occurred 
during the weel^ ending March 9th. These schools are under the charge 
of Mr. D. F. De Wolf, one of the most active and competent Teachers 
in the State. 

The first annual examination and exhibition of the Public Schools of 
Plymouth, under the superintendence of Mr. Chablbs S. Roycb, oc- 
curred on the 18th and 19th of March. Gentlemen, who were present 
from a neighboring town, say that the Union School is the place for 
educating children, while the citizens of the place respond to the senti- 
ment by acclamation. 

The Winter sesaon of the Public Schools of Zanesville, closed with a 
public examination, and an exhibition of original compositions by the 
pupils of the High Schools. Both are highly commended by the city 
papers. 6. W. Batchelder, the efficient Principal of the High School, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the City Schools. 



Mr. Alexander Staoet, Teacher in the male department of the 
Public High School of Sandusky City, died at Meadville, Pa., on the 
6th of April last. We grieve with the numerous friends who are 
stricken by this bereavement. For want of the neoessaiy 4ata, a more 
extended notice is postponed till next montli. 



The Course of Creation. By John Anderson, D.D. With a Glos- 
saiy of Scientific terms. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Pp. 
384. Price $1.25. — This is a deeply interesting and most valuable work. 
For those who have not time to consult more voluminous works, it is 
one of the best summaries of the discoveries of Geologists. The author 
is a man of science and a Christian : we can unhesitatingly recommend 
the book to Teachers, and all interested in the subject, or desirous of 
becoming acquainted with it. The style in which the book is executed, 
is a credit to the Publishers and to the State. Published by Wm. H. 
Moore & J). Anderson, Cincinnati. 

The Instructor's Manual ; or Lectures on Sohood-keeping. By 
8. R. Hall, A. M. Bevised edition. — Of the merits of this work it is 
^necessary for us to speak : it is already too well known to need com- 
mendation. The Publishers deserve the thanks of the Mends of edur 
cation for issuing it in so neat and cheap a form. See the advertisement 
of Jewett, Proctor and Worthington. 

Theort and Practice of Musical Composition. By Adolph Ber- 
nard Marx, Doctor of Music, and Musical Director of the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the third German edition. — This is spoken ci 
by critics as one of the ablest contributions to the science ever issued in 
this countiy. It is published by F. J. Huntington, and Mason & Law, 
New York. 

The Rhode Island Educational Magazine, published monthly at 
fifty cents per year, is edited by Hon. E. R. Potter, Commissioner of 
Schools, to whom orders may be addressed at Providence, R. I. 

The Musical Review and Choral Advocate, is published monthly 
by F. J. Huntington, and Mason & Law, New York, at fifty cents per 
year ; ten copies, $4. The music contained in a single number is often 
worth the price of the volume. 

[Several notices intended for this number are unavoidably omitted.] 
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ITEX8. 

Greo. WiUey, Esq., who has served the city of Cleveland with such 
distinguished ability for the last three years, as Acting School Manager, 
has recently resigned his office, and Jas. Fitch, Esq., has been elected 
to fill his place. Mr. W., however, still retains a place in the Board 
of Managers. 

— Mr. Henry S. Martin, of Martinsburg, Knox co., harf been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Union School in Bucyrus, in the place of Mr. 
J. Booth, resigned. 

— On the 8d of April, the people of London, the county seat of 
Madison county, adopted the Union Echool law. 

The citizens of Chesterville, Morrow co., have by a vote of two to 
one, adopted the same law. 

— The Greene Co. Teachers' Institute will be attended during the 
week commencing on the 10th of May. 



A. D. LORD, Ooliimbai, ) ( M. V. COWDBRT, Sandiuky, 

H. H. BARNmr. dBdniuitL ( iDzroiS : { I. W. ANDRXWB, Marietta, 
J. 0. ZACHOS, bayton, ) ( ANB'W VRSBSB, Cleveland 



TH E approaching eemi-aniiual meetmg of this body is one of the 
most important which it has ever held. Action upon the Bill 
for the reorganization of our entire School System, was postponed for 
the purpose of giving Teachers, and active, intelligent friends of educa- 
tion, an opportonity to discuss its provisions and decide upon their 
correctness and feasibility, and thus to prepare the way for forming a 
strong public sentiment in favor of aU the desirable improvements it 
proposes. 

It is therefore important to have as large an attendance as possible, 
both of Teachers and friends of schools. Every county in the State 
should be represented ; every College and incorporated Seminary or 
Academy ; every system of City Schools, and every Union School ; and 
as large a number of school districts as posrible. Boards of Education 
in cities and towns, as well as County Associations of Teachers, and 
Institutes, should send delegates. 

Great interests are at stake. Let us come together and consult for 
the promotion ct the proper education of the 800,000 children and 
youth of the State, who depend entirely upon the Common or Public 
Schools for their education ; and for the improvement of all the other 
Institutions of learning. If our common schools are every where made 
what they dK>uld be, all the higher schools needed will be sustained 
almost infinitely better than they now are ; if the former are neglected, 
the latter must inevitably languish. 

We hope that as many as possible of the Teachers will attend the 
Convention oi Instructors in Female Seminaries on the 6th of July, the 
day befcH^ the meeting of the State Association ; though the first of its 
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kind, we doubt not it will be one of great interest. The presence of 
its members will add much to the interest of the meeting which succeeds 
it. We confidently hope to see a large proportion of the Colleges of 
the State represented. 



^MtjiMrs Mttt Ipmal |5»jHitotiiiii- 

I KNOW of no other subject on which such mistaken ideas exist as in 
regard to teaching. The tailor must be a man of experience and skill, 
to get custom. The miller must learn his business, before he can get 
employment. Mechanics of every class must be taught in their art and 
be well skilled, before they can be entrusted with important contracts. 
Men will not even entrust a spirited young horse to the hands of an 
inexperienced horseman to be trained. He must be known of undoubted 
abilities, before the young steed can be entrusted for tutoring. But 
their children, possessed of minds undying, whose passions, habits and 
principles are to be formed for this life and the life to come, can be 
committed to those who have never yet learned the first rudiments of 
their business, nor thought of the elements of the science of teaching. 
It is usually understood that all that is necessary to be a competent 
teacher is, to be able to get a certificate ; and any one can get that, pro> 
vided he teach cheap, although he could not explain a single principle, 
or originate one thought, or tell the first reafon why this or that is so. 

What should we think of a man, who, after having passed a few times 
over the railroad, should ofifer himself as engineer to direct the steam 
engine— or who, after having rowed a shallop across a river a few times, 
should offer to be captain of a steamship, into whose hands were to be 
entrusted thousands of valuable lives and millions of properly ; or of the 
novice, who, having read Scott's military tactics, without ever having 
been drilled one hour, should offer to take command of an army ? Yet 
neither of these persons would exhibit greater fiolly, or more profound 
presumption, than he who has never studied one hour how to teach, how 
to discipline, to awaken mind, or learned the first principles of mental 
and moral law, should he attempt to guide an engine far more complica- 
ted than that upon the railroad, and upon whose teachings and movements 
may depend interests far more momentous thtm the fate of battles. 

It is preposterous to presume that a man must be taught, to practice 
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the simplest mechanic arts, but the most diffictUt, most responsible, most 
important of all earthly business can be done ** by guess." Look but 
at the condition of our schools. Are they not miserably backward ? 
Young men and women eighteen and nineteen years of age, with no 
mental discipline, and not so much knowledge as could be acquired in 
two years, in a good school ; yet they have attended school for twelve 
or fourteen years ! I have repeatedly seen that, where a competent 
teacher is employed, and people know enough to continue him, you 
soon see no more of those miserable dwarfs in intellect for scholars, nor 
a ''backward school." You ask, can these things be remedied? I 
answer with emphasis, tes. 

The teacher who wishes to teach weU, must know thoroughly what- 
ever he attempts to teach, and the best way of doing it. He must "not 
be satisfied with superficial attainments, or with any way to do it. He 
must be " posted up " in matters of general knowledge, and in the 
method of communicating what he knows. He must also understand 
the laws of the mind, that he may know at a glance how to operate with 
success ; for to treat all scholars alike in appearance is to treat them 
unlike in reality. 

The teacher should be able to interest his scholars. If he finds he 
cannot do this, let him by all means give up the business, as he is in- 
competent for it. If a teacher cannot interest his pupils, it proves that 
he has no interest in the work of instructing, and ought not to impose 
on the patrons, much less the pupils. He who would be a successful 
teacher, must be a person of general intelligence, ready upon every 
occasion which will interest, awaken thought, or amuse. The teacher 
can often break the monotony of the usual exercises of school by rela- 
ting historical incidents of our own or other countries, of its statesmen 
and scholars, and their achievements. He can explain the philosophy 
of rain, hail, dew, whirlwinds, thunder, lightning, and principles and 
facts in physiology, and thereby awaken the curiosity, cause a desire to 
learn, and enkindle a thirst for knowledge that otherwise would have 
remained dormant forever. He can light the fires that will bum brighter 
and more vivid through life. — Mr. J. Hwriy^s Address ai Lebanon, 



There are three millions of mothers in the United States, who have 
under their charge three hundred thousand infiints. What an influence 
for good might those mothers exert ! 
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Afteb public sentiment has demanded that aU of the children of the 
State shall be educated, after suitable laws are enacted, oonvenient 
buildings erected and a proper organization of the schools undertaken, 
to cany out this popular sentiment, the next grave question for those 
to consider, who would aid in conducting the responsible business of 
public instruction, will be to ascertain, as fast as practicable, how far 
the present most approved methods of education are susceptible of im- 
provement. We feel well assured that there is some important, yet 
difficult labor to be performed, in fashioning anew many of the forms 
and methods now in use in the schools of our country. And we be- 
lieve, too, that confidence and courage, talent, energy and experience, 
are even more requisite here, than in the preliminary work of setting 
forth to the people the obvious advantages of general public instruction, 
and persuading them to provide the outward, material agencies, for se- 
curing its benefits. 

If it requires not only unusual self-denial, but sagacious foresight, 
active, practical sympathies, and a lofty purpose of soul, to awaken the 
public mind to such reflection upon this subject aa will lead to prompt 
action, it requires also free and independent thought, nice discrimina- 
tion, untiring perseverance and faithful devotion to the same noble 
cause, successfully to substitute real improvements for the time-honored 
customs which have prevailed in our schools. From the remarks which 
are frequently heard respecting the '' superior schools" of many places 
in our countiy, and from the confidence with which many teachers are 
accustomed to speak of their own and other methods of instruction, it 
might be inferred that this labor has already been fully accomplished. 
With a sincere respect, however, for all that has already been gained, 
we would respectfully intimate that this work has but just c<»nmenced. 
Believing, very firmly, that there are some well settled principles in 
the profesaon of teaching and the business of education — ^principles 
that neither time nor circumstances will change, and that there are many 
other principles and methods worth adopting, until better ones can be 
devised and substituted for them; still, we think that a great and im- 
portant service is to be rendered to the cause of general education, by 
originatuxg new methods, and bringing to the great woik other aids and 
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inflaences than liave yet been practued or understood. Indeed, one of 
the ''bright, particnlar stars" whioh attracts us to onr profession, is 
the glowing hope we cherish, that higher and purer ideals are yet to be 
realized for training the yonng than have yet been witnessed. We sin- 
cerely believe that eminent talent, oombbed with extensive and varied 
experience, is yet to reveal to the multitude of men, a far greater num- 
ber of living sources of pure enjoyment than the present generation have 
known. We trust that it is yet to be abundantly demonstrated, that, 
by the early and continued culture of the spiritual nature, all the chilr 
dren of the land may be delivered from slavish dominion to the animal 
appetites. We fondly hope that, through the instrumentality of human 
means, a more liberal portion of the innocence and purity of childhood 
may be interwoven into the whole texture of manhood. 

We dwell with rapture upon the inspiriting ideal of self-culture, self- 
possession, self-control, and calm, imperturbable serenity, for eveiy 
human being--of error dissipated by the lightning glance of intelligence 
—of falsehood and injustice awed into silence and subjection, by the 
conscious presence of moral worth. 

With all due respect, therefore, to all that is at present useful, or 
likely to be useful, in the profession of teaching, we deem it important 
that the discussion of measures and principles tending to better culture 
and to higher attainments, should be immediately commenced. Let no 
one be satisfied with present attainments. Let us aim at model schools 
for our own and for our sister States. Let us have for all of our 
schools, systems of instruction that will not always be needing to snuff 
the incense of popular applause in order to live-Hsystems that will need 
no commendation from human lips — systems that depend only upon 
pointing to the men, the '' bioh-mindkd mjbn" they produce, or intend 
to produce, for all the favors and respect they are to receive at the tri» 
bunal of public opinion. M . f. c. 

Sandusky City, May, 1852. 



No. n. 

My Dsab Fbiend : Since the date of my last letter, you have pro- 
bably entered upon your duties as a teacher. I will presume, however, 
that a few more suggestions upon the subject of Order would not prove 
unacceptable to you, particularly at this time. 
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An orderly school precludes the idea of a noiitf one ; yet I do not 
consider it Teiy high praise when it is said of a school, '* it is so still you 
may hear a pin drop." Snch stillness is generally purchased at too 
great a price. But noise and confusion, such as all children will make 
unless restrained by some wholesome regulation, are ruinous to any 
school. Accustom your pupils to shutting the door softly and walking 
lightly across the floor. Give fault marks to those who are forgetful of 
this ; or your ingenuity may suggest some other plan. Some rough and 
uncultivated boys appear to have an idea that there is something rather 
manly and independent in blusterbg into the room, pushing the doors 
after them with a crash, and taking heavy steps to their seats. When 
nothing else will answer, a little ridicule will generally shame such 
rudeness. 

The rattling of slates, particularly in a large school, is often a very 
great annoyance. As a remedy for this evil, or as a partial one at least, 
some have adopted the plan of covering the frames with soft leather or 
thick cloth, so as to deaden the sound produced from their striking upon 
the desks or against each other. Other teachers are so skillful in train- 
ing their scholars, that in a short time their little mathematicians are 
taught to handle their slates almost without noise» and of course such 
can very well dispense with this arrangement. 

You will avoid much unnecessary noise by calling out your classes in 
some regular order, and dismissing them to their seats in the same way. 
Have system even in little things. Whenever you find there is unne- 
cessary noise about you, a veiy good plan is to stop short in your exer- 
cises, and refuse to go on until order is restored. 

Do not make too much noise yourself in talking. Some teachers are 
forever scolding, fretting, and finding fault. They pitch their voices on 
a high key in the morning, and keep up a tempest all day. Now there 
is no need of this ; indeed it is worse than useless, for scholars get so 
accustomed to hearing this perpetual ding-dong^ that they pay but little 
or no attention to it. I know that words of reproof and correction are 
sometimes necessary ; but a few words are better than many, and when- 
ever you have occasion to use them, speak with earnestness and decis- 
ion, define your position distinctly upon the matter under consideration, 
and then act afterwards precisely as you talked. 

Aside from oral instruction and explanation in connection with reci> 
tations, you should say as little as possible. Study brevity. One 
single word is all that is necessary in calling out a class ; and even this 
may be dispensed with, and a signal of some kind — ^a tap of the bell 
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perhape — Babstitated. The eye and the hand can speak, often more 
effectoally than the yoice; and you will notice that, where schoola are 
particularly excellent in respect to system and order, much of this kind 
of language is employed by the teachers in moying the nice and com- 
plicate machinery. 

In dismissing your school at the close or for recess, you will find it 
expedient to adopt some plan of doing it, so as to avoid the hubbub and 
confusion that would follow upon pronouncing the words, " School's 
dismissed ;" '* Boys may go out," or similar common signals of sudden 
emancipation. A pretty good plan for a small school, is to require the 
scholars to leave the room singly, by calling off their names or numbers 
from the general roll ; or a more rapid way, and some prefer it, is to 
dismiss by sections or divisions* For large schools, composed chiefly of 
young pupils, a better plan is to have them pass out in a single file, 
falling into line from the several rows of desks with militaiy precision, 
and preserving the line unbroken till the outer door is reached. At 
some future time I may describe this latter method more minutely. At 
present, I have no time to do so, neither can I afiS)rd space for it. 

Thine, truly, ▲. v. 

Clsvibland, May, 1852. 



For the Ohio Journal of Education. 

It is often and truly said, that college graduates have but just com- 
menced their education. It is a fact that requires no elucidation, that 
no man can acquire any desirable distinction in any profession, from 
whatever college, theobgical seminary, medical or law school he may 
have issued, who shall enter on the duties of his profession with the 
idea that his studies are completed. 

But are there not many in our ranks as teachers — ^graduates of dis- 
trict schook, academies or colleges, as the case may be — ^who are satis- 
fied with their present attainments ? and is this not the main reason why 
we are not recognized as professional men ? Are there not teachers 
enough who conceive they have compassed the whole field of knowledge 
over which they shall be catnpeBed to travel ? Such teachers, flattering 
themselves that they are able to obtain a certificate, deliberately con- 
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elude that any thing farther " won't pay." Hence, time not oconpied 
in school, is given to gossip, novel-reading, or worse porposes. Such 
teachers are seldom seen at Teachers' Institutes or Associations. They 
know already as much as they can find use for ; why should they care 
to increase their stock ? Is it any wonder that they do not rise in the 
profession — ^rather, into the profession ? 

But there is another class who have caught something of the esprit 
du corps, and who are found more or less prompt and prominent at 
Teachers' gatherings, who plume themselves on their educational inter- 
est and efforts, and who yet fail of the great and {«oper aim of a teacher. 
They fail, partly, from the error that they have finished their education, 
and nothing further is needed than to gam hetter methods of imparting 
the knowledge they already possess ; and, partly, from not having ac- 
quired the hahit of self-education— <^ self-reliance — ^while engaged in 
preparation for teaching. 

For my own part, I consider it the duty of every teacher to have 
some subject of investigation — some subject of faithful, continuous study 
before his mind. If old fields are exhausted, old paths are foot-worn, 
that same thirst for knowledge on which, in the scholar, he most relies 
for his success, should prompt him to continued acquisition. Has he 
no such unquenchable, irrepressible desire to know, I declare him unfit 
to instruct others. He has mistaken his vocation. He can not, by 
sympathy, reach the main-spring of action in the scholar. If he has this 
ever-living principle in full activity, let him engage in some continued 
course of study that will yield him substantial returns ; rather than pei^ 
vert and debase the divme gift by reading the ephemeral productions 
with which he is surrounded, and which, when read, are mere trash or 
lumber, if retained in the memory. 

To be if possible more explicit, I hold it to be the imperative duty of 
every teacher to have some branch of science, literature or art, distinctly 
recognized as a subject of study ; and, further, that the branch so re- 
cognized be faithfully pursued, as far as he may find opportunity, with- 
out interfering with his regular duties. So far from interfering, I have 
often found such a course to aid materially m the ordinary duty of my 
calling. A self-relying, self-educating teacher can often introduce a 
new study into his school — new to his scholars and new to himself — ^by 
making it a spedal subject of investigation out of school hours. For 
one, I have always found such classes as were engaged in branches 
comparatively new to myself, more than usually interested. The nov- 
elty of the subject in the school, and the special attention of the teacher. 
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both impait Yiraeity to the instraction and interest to the Bubjeot. In- 
deed, the teacher who has puiBued this method to any extent, finds, in 
undertaking a new or in prosecuting an old study, without the stimulus 
of a class to acocxnpany him, that his efforts are Tory likely to flag, or 
aoon to be discontinued altogether. 

It is true, every teacher may not be able to pursue, unaided, eyeiy 
branoh : some will succeed best in one, and some in another, according 
to natural aptitude. But I question whether the individual can be 
found, who has the ability to teach, who has not the ability to pursue 
some subject of investigation profitably without the aid of an mstructor. 

A. H. 

Mablrobo, May, 1852. 



LITKBABT. 



Objxcts in thx Stupt of Languaqbs. — ^The three objects to be at- 
tained in the study of any language, are knowledge, discipline, and 
power. There is much difference, among the various languages, in tlie 
degree in which they further each of these objects. Some are most 
enriched by knowledge ; others excel in the discipline to which they 
subject the mind in the. acquisition ; and others are full of power. 
This last demands explanation. 

But, first, a word on the philosophy of language. It is not true that 
we acquire ideas ^om words. We acquire ideas vnth words. Thought, 
in the order of creation, precedes speech. But a word can not give us 
a new idea ; it may either remind us of one, or it may furnish a mgn 
by which we may signify to others the presence of a thought in our 
minds. I think this is not generally well understood. But let any 
one look at a word to whidh he is utterly a stranger. Can it convey an 
idea to his mind? No. He must be told what it stands for ; and then 
he can understand it only on condition that he has the power of forming 
the idea, conception or thought, for which it stands as an arbitrary sign. 
But then it is equally certain, that in forming any distinct and available 
train of thought, we always think vnth wards. And while words can 
not introduce into our minds the first primary elements of thought — ^as 
for instance, the word lien can not give us any conception of the creature 
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it signifies, except it be seen in oonneotion with, or after the animal 
itself — ^yet new combinations, in infinite variety, may be conveyed by 
words of. which we understand the separate meaning. In these com- 
binations consists all our scientific knowledge. Herein lies the chief 
utility of language as an instrument to thought. This is the informer 
tian which we derive from it. The elementaiy ideas conveyed by each 
word in the following sentence, have need to be in the mind prior to the 
apprehension of the words ; but the information conveyed by this par- 
ticular collection of words, contains a truth which may never have 
entered the mind before, thus : " Man is the only animal that reasons." 
Natural objects, in their connections and harmonies, convey truth to our 
minds ; and words, as symbols of these objects, may be made the means 
of conveying the same truths. Thus all knowledge of relation and 
harmony — ^and this is the chief part of our knowledge — may be derived 
directly from language. 

Secondly, the study of language is a means of discipline or exercise 
to the faculties. I speak now chiefly of the acquisition of new lan- 
guages. Those that have most irregularity of structure, and excep- 
tional forms, are the most difficult to acquire ; as for instance, the 
English more than the Latin. But regularity of structure, educates 
the mind in the perception of law, for which such languages as are most 
regular — such as the Greek — are, on that very account, to be studied. 
The analysis of language disciplines attention, memory, judgment, and 
constructive ingenuity. 

Those who thus study any language thoroughly, are much disciplined 
thereby to the skillful use of their powers in the practice of life. But 
I have said the study of language conveys power to the mind. Do you 
ask, what is meant by power ? I will half quote an answer in De 
Quincy's words. " I would ask by what name a man might designate 
the case, when he should be made vividly to feel emotions that he never 
felt before — ^myriads of thoughts and feelings which come not within the 
consciousness until the spell of some master mind is laid upon us, and 
the inert is aroused, the chaotic is organized, and new life is breathed 
into us ? Is not this energetic infusion and conscious vitalizing ? Is it 
not power ? When, in King Lear, the height and breadth of human 
passion is revealed to us, and, for the purpose of antagonism, the weak- 
ness of an old man's nature ; and in one night two worlds are brought 
face to face, the moral and the physical, in stormy convulsions, heaving 
with rival throes, and the mind is appalled with the double darkness of 
night and madness, and startled with the infinity of the world within it 
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— ^is not this power, or what shall I eall it ? This power of which I 
speak is contained in the literature of a, language. It is to be received 
through the medium of its poets, its orators and its artists, and appro- 
priated by such a study of their language, as shall reproduce in your 
own soul the power and grandeur of their ideas and emotions. The 
knowledge of a language is contained in its works of science and infor- 
mation — ^the power, as I have said, in the artistic literature— and the 
discipline is to be found in the thorough and patient study of both. 

Ths Acquisition o? Languaox. — ^When we consider the number 
who study foreign languages and the few who acquire a mcutety in any, 
we must conclude either that there is some intrinsic difficulty about their 
study above all other subjects, or that there must be some radical de- 
fect in our usual mode of learning and teaching languages. I will 
boldly take the ground, that the latter is the case. Language is one of 
the easiest, as it is made by nature one of the first subjects of acquisi- 
tion. We see the most stupid can learn to talk, though few rise to the 
dignity of thinking to much purpose. A child learns the bulk of the 
colloquial words in his mother tongue from the age of two to five ; while 
the greater part of youth is spent by our students in schools, academies 
and colleges, in the study of one or more foreign languages, which 
they rarely acquire the power to read with facility. It is a notorious 
fact, that Latin and Greek form the chief studies, for six or eight years, 
of students in our academies and colleges, and that hardly one in a 
hundred acquires any mastery in the use of these languages — but little 
in reading, and none in writing or speaking. 

Does the memory grow less capable of grasping and retaining knowl- 
edge as it grows older ? Not so. These very youth will sometimes, 
under the stimulus of some private end or aim, undertake the study of 
some modem tongue, as the French or (xerman, and learn more of them 
in six weeks than they have of the classic language in six years. This 
difference must be owing to a difference in the motives, stimuli and 
methods. And, first, the student is generally left too much to himself 
in acquiring the copia verborum. He is left almost entirely to his dic- 
tionary and grammar, both of which are exceedingly diy and uninter- 
esting teachers. To help him with a translation, or personal assistance, 
in learning the meanmg of words, is thought to spoil him for his work 
— to take away from him self-reliance and industry. This principle is 
correct enough in itself; but the application here is out of place. Every 
facility should be given' to a student in learning the copia verborum of 
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a langaage ; and thon lie can with greater ease be stimulated to the 
labor of aequiring the spirit and learning of the langaage. These are 
the ends of all study, while the other is only the means. Do we throw 
any obstacles in the way of a workman in learning the use of his tools ? 
We know there is enough for him to do after that, to call out all the 
industry and zeal he may possess. I cannot here go into detail. It is 
enough to remark, that the teacher should himself be colloquially f€h 
miliar with the language which he undertakes to teach ; that he i^ould 
allow the student every help in acquiring a command of the meaning of 
words, and try to interest him chiefly in the subject matter, and in the 
construction of language. The two circumstances that gpyem the re- 
tentiveness of memory, are attention and accompanying interest. Both 
these can be better aroused by a teacher than by a book. I would 
reoommend, therefore, that the teacher practise his pupils much in 
reading aloud, after himself, passages whose sense they understand, and 
in repeatiDg without books, simultaneously and yiva voce, such parts of 
grammar as ought to be committed. 

The drawling over a language five or six years, with so little fruit <^ 
scholastic attainment, should not be tolerated ; yet I am afraid any such 
interference with the sacred rights of dunces, would strike a heavy blow 
at some of our schools and colleges. 

Obounds of Prstsrence in the Study of Lanouaos. — ^There are 
now spoken on the earth about three thousand languages and jargons. 
But the chief results of man's intellectual attainments, are contained 
in two ancient and five modem languages — the Greek, Latin; English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. To the general scholar, it be- 
comes a matter of some interest to know what special motives each of • 
these languages ofifers for its cultivation. These motives must be de- 
rived from the general character and literature of each language. They 
each excel in one or more special walks of thought and cultivation : 
some, more in their power, according to the sense in which I use the 
above word; some for the knowledge which they contun. It has been 
made a matter of much dispute whether the Latin and Greek are, at 
present, worth the time and labor spent in their acquisition. But while 
scholars are throwing out solemn challenges to each other on the subject, 
the world is fast settling the question for itself. The time has passed 
when the treasures of literature might be said to be shut up in these 
two languages. 

Still, much is said of the knowledge to be acquired in the study of 
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the Latin and Greek ; but all knowledge is trandatable, and that, too, 
irithoat one atom of loss. If this were all, oommon sense would dictate 
a reference to translation ; but this is far from being the most important 
consideration in the study of the Greek, whateyer may be said of the 
Latin. It is not for knowledge, but for power ^ that the Greek is to be 
studied. Whoeyer surrenders his mind to the mighty force of those 
poets, historians, and orators of andent Greece, will have the profound- 
est depths of his being stirred within him, and the flash of noonday 
brought to the darkest chambers of his mind. Let him rise, with uSSs- 
chylus, to the sublime conceptions of the Prometheus ; or stand with 
Demosthenes in the Acropolis, and hear him thunder in the ears of the 
Athenians those majestic words, whose ever-living interest is based on 
the heroism and love of liberty in the human breast. Or let him coo- 
template the mighty spectacle presented in the history of Thucydides ; 
the rival contests of Sparta and Athens, <m which the destiny of the 
world was for a time concentrated; and in all these he will feel the 
force of genius raising to activity every germ of thought and feeling in 
his heart. 

With regard to the Latin literature, I cannot place it by any means 
in the same rank ; but still it is well worth studying for a genius that 
is NOT translatable. No amount of labor which is zealously employed 
for the real mastery of the literary power of these two languages, is now, 
oris likely to be for a long time to come, put forth to a useless purpose; 
but if it be given as a practical question, whether the prominence and 
ezclusiveness which is given to these languages at present in our acade- 
mies and colleges, is best suited to the genius of the present times, and 
the conduct of life as it now claims the hearts and minds of men, this 
is a question by no means easy to solve. I can only give my opinion 
in the matter, of which I am by no means tenacious. I cannot throw 
them out of the regular training of a liberally educated youth, and place 
tiiem on the list of mere extras and accomplishments ; but I would not 
make them so much the instruments of /un^^meTi^o/ training; and 
while I would not have them studied less, I would have other things 
studied more. I would place them fiurther forward in the course, and 
bring to bear upon them the maturity and force acquired in other stu- 
dies, so as to lead to a quicker as well as a better mastery of them. I 
think the exigencies of the present time require more thorough training 
in the mathematical and scientific studies. But having limited myself 
in this article to a certain space, I find I cannot go into as full a diacus- 
slon of this subject as its practical importance demands, and will there* 
fore reserve its farther consideration for another opportunity. 
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A few words with respect to the modem languages. The import- 
ance of studying them increases every day, with the facilities of inter- 
communication among nations, and the rapid increase of literary and 
scientific treasures in each. Here, private and personal motives are 
generally the most pommanding ; but to the general scholar, the French 
presents the best advantages for acquiring the mathematical and the 
natural sciences ; the German, for investigations into metaphysical phir 
losophy, and aesthetic criticism; the Italian is nobly conducive to the 
study of poetry and music ; and the Spanish excels in dramatic litera- 
ture. To the English scholar, his own language presents an inexhaustible 
field in all these departments. In poetry, in philosophy, in science, its 
triumphs have been among the highest. In fact, unless it be for pro- 
found research in the departments that I have indicated, it is but a poor 
and childish occupation for a man to be gleaning in the fields of other 
languages, while he utterly neglects the rich harvests of his own. 

J. c. z. 
Female Acadbmt, Dayton. 



€^ CnltiHotinn irf €a^t. 

A rnw years before his death, John Quincy Adams stated to Mr. 
Winthrop that, when a mere child, his mother accustomed him to re- 
peat, everjr night after he had said his prayer, the following beautiful 
ode, composed by Collins, to the memory of those who fell in the Be- 

bellionofl745: 

\ 

" How sleep the bnTe. who sink to rest By fairy handB their knell is rang, 

By all their country -s wishes blest ! By fbrms unseen their diiige is sung : 

when Spring, with dew>' fingers cold. There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, To deck the turf that wraps their ckj, 

She there shall dross a sweeter sod And Freedom shall awhile repair 

Than Fancy's Ibet have erer trod. To dwell, a weeping hermit, there." 

Can any one doubt that this early familiarity with such specimens of 
poetry, while it inspired him with sentiments of the loftiest patriotism, 
did much toward cultivating his imagination and forming that taste 
which fitted him for the Professorship of Khetorio and Oratory, to which 
he was appointed in Harvard College, and gained for him in afler life 
the title by which he is so well known ? 

By the occasional recitation, or the appropriate and impassioned 
reading of such gems of poetry, the Teacher may do much to form the 
taste of his pupils, and thus prepare them for the enjoyment of the 
noblest productions of the human mind. 
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In this oonnection, we can not forbear to quote the following parody 

of the above, by the late Bey. T. H. Gallaudet, which was most ap- 
propriately sung at his funeral : 

'* How Bleep the good, who ffaik to rest To seats of blln, bj angel-tongae, 

With thdr Redeemer's fitror blest ! With rapture is their welcome song ; 

When dawns the day, by seers of old, And at their tomb, when erening gray 

In sacred prophecy foretold. Hallows the hour of closing day. 

They then shall burst their humble sod, Shall Faith and Hope awhUe repair. 

And rise to meet their Sayiouz^-Ood. To dwell with weeping Vriendahip there." 



SGIENTIFIG. 



' jKltrjioiiiral /nrtu. 

The " Mechanical Powers," so called, are merely the elements of 
machinery : to none of them does the term powers properly belong. 
The prime movers, or true forces by which motion is produced, may be 
classed under two heads, animate and inanimate. Animate forces 
consist of the muscular power of men and animals. 

The muscular power of man is usually applied by his legs or his arms, 
sometimes by both together. It has been estimated that, by the action 
of his legs upon a tread-wheel, he can raise his own weight, say 150 
pounds, 10,000 feet per day; which gives a dynamic effect of 1,500,- 
000 per day, or 3,125 per minute, supposing him to be employed eight 
hours per day. The dynamical effect of a man working with his arms 
has been stated at 5,500 per minute ; but this is generally considered 
too high. 

The same amount of strength, expended in the following different 
modes, is estimated to produce a useful effect^ indicated by the an- 
nexed numbers : In working a pump, 100 ; in turning a winch, 167, 
or one and two-thirds nearly; in ringing a bell, 227, two and one- 
fourth ; and in rowing a boat, 248, or nearly two and a half times the 
first. 

The usual estimate of the dynamical effect, per minute, of a horsej 
called a Horse^s Power, is 83,000. Mr. Smeaton estimated it at 
22,000. A horse's power is generally considered equal to that of six 
men, and the power of an elephant equivalent to that of six horses. 
This estimate assumes that the power of a man, exerted by both legs 
and arms, is 5,500. 

Inanimate forces may be classified in three groups : first, certain 
properties of matter, — ^gravity, inertia and elasticity ; second, the ex- 
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panrive power, of heat, of vapor and of ezplodye sabstanoea; and, 
third, electricity in its several forms. 

Examples of the use of gravity, as a meohanieal agent, will readily 
occur to every person ; as in the weights of a clock, the forge hammer, 
the pile-driver, ronning water, etc. ; of inertia, as in the fly-wheel, the 
qontinued motion of a vessel or vehicle after the moving power has 
ceased to act ; and of elasticity, as in the spring of a watch, the bow, 
the air-gun, or the fire-engine. To a number of these it is well, how- 
ever, to call the attention of pupils ; and also to applications of the 
expansive power of heat and cold, of steam, of gunpowder and gun- 
cotton ; and the agencies of electricity, magnetism, galvanism and 
electro-magnetism. 

Forces, of whatever kind, may be classified in four dififerent ways : 
first, with reference to their nature or origin, as above, animate and 
inanimate ; second, with reference to their effect, as acting, reacting 
and passive ; third, with reference to their continuance, as constant and 
impulsive ; fourth, with reference to the mode of application, as press- 
ive, tractive or percussive; that is, applied by pressure, traction or 
percussion. 

Active forces may produce or accelerate motion; reacting forces 
change its direction ; and passive forces, as friction, prevent, retard or 
stop it. 

It wiU be found an excellent exercise for pupils, who have became 
acquainted with this outline, to require them to give, from their own 
observation, examples of each of the several kinds of forces, or modes 
of applying them, and to call attention to the influence of constant and 
impulsive forces upon the direction of motion. a. b. l. 



To those who have given but little attention to the subject, even in 
our own day, with all the aids of modem science, the prediction of an 
eclipse seems sufficiently mysterious and unintelligible. How, then, it 
was possible, thousands of years ago, to accomplish the same great object, 
without any just views of the structure of the system, seems utterly in- 
credible. Follow me, then, while I attempt to reveal the train of 
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reasonisg which led to the prediction of the first eclipse of the son, the 
most daring prophecy ever made hy human genius. Follow in imagin* 
atlon this bold interrogator of the skies to his solitaiy mountain summit, 
— ^withdrawn from the world, surrounded by his mysterious circles — 
there to watoh and ponder through the long nights of many, many 
years. But hope cheers him on, and smootiis his rugged pathway. 
Dark and deep as is the problem, he sternly grapples with it, and re- 
solves never to give over till victory crowns his 6ffi>rts. 

He has already remarked that the moon's track in the heavens 
crossed the sun's, and that this pomt of crossing was in some way imme- 
diately connected with the coming of the dread eclipse. He determines 
to watoh, and learn whether the pomt of crossing was fixed, or whether 
the moon, in each successive revolution, crossed the sun's path at a 
different point. If the sun, in his annual revolution, could leave behind 
him a track of fire, marking his journey among the stars, it is found 
that this same track was followed from year to year, and from century 
to century, with undeviating precision. But it was soon discovered 
that it was far different with the moon. In case she, too, could leave 
behind her a silver thread of light, sweeping round the heaven, in com- 
pleting one revolution, this thread would not join, but wind around 
among the stars, in each revolution crossing the sun's fieiy track at a 
point west of the previous crossing. Hese points of crossing were 
called the moon's nodes. At each revolution the node occurred frurther 
west, until, after a cycle of about nineteen years, it had circulated in 
the same direction entirely around the ecliptic. Long and patiently did 
(be astronomer watch and wait-— each eclipse is duly observed, and its 
attendant circumstances are recorded, when at last the darkness begins 
to give way, and a ray of light breaks upon his mind. He finds that 
no eclipse of the sun ever occurs, unless the new moon is in the act of 
crossing the sun's track. Here was a grand discovery. He holds the 
key which he believes will unlock the dread mystery, and now, with 
redoubled energy, he resolves to thrust it mto the wards and drive back 
the bolts. 

To predict an eclipse of the sun, he must sweep forward from new 
moon to new moon, until he finds some new moon which should occur 
while the moon was in the act of crossing from one side to the other of 
the sun's track. This certainly was invisible. He knew the exact 
period from new moon to new moon, and from one crossing of the eclip- 
tic to another. With eager eyes he seizes the moon's places in the 
heavens, and her age, and rapidly computes where she crosses at her 
12 
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next ehange. He findB the new moon ooearriiig ftr from the flan's 
tnusk. He lodrs around another revolution ; tlie plaoe <^ the new moon 
&ll8 closer to the sun's path, and the next year closer, until, reaohing 
forward with piercing intellectual vigor, he ai last finds a new moon 
which ooours precisely at the c<»npated time of the pasnge across the 
sun's traek* Here he makes his stand, and on the day of the occurrence 
ci that new moon, he announces to the startled inhabitants of the world 
that the sun shall expire in dark eclipse. Bold prediction I Mysterious 
prophet I With what scorn must the unthinking world have received 
this solemn declaration. How slowly do the moons roll away, and with 
what intense anxiety does the philosopher await the ooming of that day 
which should crown him vrith vicUn'y, or dash him to the ground in ruin 
or in disgrace I Time to him moves on leaden wings; day after day, 
and, at last, hour after hour roll heavily. The last night is gone; the 
moon has disappeared from his eagle gaae, in her approach to the sun, 
and the dawn of the eventful day fareaks in beauty on the slumbering 
world. 

This daring man, stem in his faith, climbs alone to his rocky home, 
and greets the sun as he rises and mounts the heavens, scattering 
brightness and ^017 in his path. Beneath him is ^read out the popu* 
lous city, already teeming with life and activity. The busy morning 
hum rises on the still air, and reaches the watching place of the solitary 
astronomer. The thousands below him, unconscious of his intense anx- 
iety, joyously pursue their rounds of business, their cycles of amusement 
The sun slowly climbs the heavens, round, and bright, and fuU-orbed. 
The lone tenant of the mountain top almost begms to waver in the 
sternness of his faith, as the morning hours roll away. But the time of 
his triumph, long delayed, at length begins to dawn — a pale and sickly 
hue cre^ over the face of nature. The sun has reached its point, but 
his splendor is dimmed, his light is feeble. At last it comes I Black* 
neas is eating away his round disc. Onward, with slow but steady pace, 
the dark veil moves, blacker than a thousand nights. The gloom deep- 
ens ; the ghastly hue of death covers the universe ; the last ray is gone, 
and horror reigns 1 A wiul of terror fills the murky air ; the agony of 
deiq>air dashes the stricken millions to the ground, while that lone man, 
erect on his rocky summit, with arms outstretched to heaven, pours fi»ih 
the grateful gushings of his heart to GtoA, who had crowned his efforts 
with triumphant victory. 

Search the records of our race, and point me, if -you can, to a scene 
more grand, more beautifril. It is to me the proudest victory that 
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genius ever won. It is the conquering of nature, of ignorance, of supei^ 
stition, of terror, and at a single blow ; and that blow struck by a single 
man. And now do you demand the name of this wonderful man ? 
Alas ! what a lesson of the instability of earthly fame are we taught in 
this simple recital. He who had raised himself immeasurably above 
his race, who must have been regarded by his fellows as little less than 
a god, who had inscribed his fame on the very heavens, and had written 
it in the sun with a ** pen of iron and the point of a diamond " — even 
this one has perished from the earth — ^name, age, country are all swept 
into oblivion, but the proud aehievemeot remains. The monument 
reared to his honor stands ; and, although the touch of time has effiioed 
the lettering of his name, it is powerless, and cannot destroy the fruits 
of his victory. 

A thousand years roll by. The astronomer stands on the watdb-tower 
of Babylon, and writes for posterity the records of an eclipse. This 
record escapes destruction, and is safely wafted down the stream of 
time. A thousand years roll away : the old astronomer, surrounded 
by the fierce buib wondering Arabs, again writes and marks the day 
which witnesses the sun's decay. A thousand years roll heavily away : 
onoe more the astronomer writes frt>m amidst the gay throng that crowds 
the gay capital of Europe. Record is compared with record, date with 
date, revolution with revolution, the past and present together — another 
struggle commences — another triumph is won. Little did the Babyk>* 
man dream that he was observing for one who, after the lapse of three 
thousand years, should rest upon this very record the successful resolof* 
tion of (me of nature's darkest mysteries. — Prof, 0, M. Mitchdl. 



Cheering Prospect. — I flatter myself that through the dense mist 
I see the dawn of a brighter day, when mothers will not only make 
themselves acquainted with the human constitution, but faithfully attend 
to the nurture and education of their offspring ; when men of intelli- 
gence and sober reason shall awake to the economy of human life, and 
not wait till the fear of approaching dissolution seizes upon them, and 
then like drowning men catch at every straw and bubble of ignorance 
and superstition ; when our legislators will feel the importance of giving 
not only protection, but recompense to those who have spent their lives 
and property in studying the human constitution and providing for its 
exigencies, while laboring under debility and disease. In short, when 
pure religion, together with the profession of medicine, shall shake off 
the fetters and chains which have so long bound them, and arise in their 
beauty and simple majesty, and be admired and respected as they de- 
serve. — Close of Prof Shepherd's Address at the Commencement of 
Cleveland Medical College, 
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UBCEIUUrXOVB. 

Wot the Ohio Joamal of Bdoeatlaa. 

% ^mi tn till ^rjinnls of %\iAm. 

(continued.) 

Sons were walkmg aboat, some were drinking water at the hydrant, 
and all amnaing themfielvee aa well as a brick pavement and their nar- 
row play-groond woold permit The play-ground was necessarily small, 
on acconnt of the great yalue of land — a single acre costing tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

• As the time for the recess to dose drew near, a small bell was 
struck once or twice, and immediately the boys began to arrange them- 
selves into three different ranks, one rank containing all the boys be- 
longmg to one story. The bell then sounded agam, and the boys began 
to move, in regular file, into the building, and to distribute themselves 
to the several sdliool rooms. As each division passed into the door of 
its sitting-room, the boys separated, walking along by a row of iron 
suspension hooks, on which they hung their caps, and took their seats 
in slence. The slight tramp of feet ceased, and the busy hum of study 
oonunenced. Every boy seemed to know his place, and to take it and 
keep within it, with all the precision of rigid militaiy discipline. The 
habU of order, and of prompt obedience to necessary laws, which among 
men constitutes the strongest safegnaid to human rights, seemed to 
reign over all. Thus, more than four hundred boys had left the re- 
straints of study — ^had mingled together on the play-ground in various 
amusements, and returned again to their books, with all the order, 
harmony and quietness, which governs the movements of every well 
regulated family. 

In the grand hall where I sat, were fiftynsix seats, to accommodate 
pupils at single desks, though only forty-four were filled. This was in 
ccmsequence of the absence of several pupils from the city, as every 
summer, on the approach of the very warm season^ large numbers of 
the pupils, children of the richest classes, go into the country with their 
parents, and spend one or two months in rusticating. Consequently, 
at tJbis season, the schools exhibit rather a thin attendance. 

It happened to be the day for their singing ezerdse. The sehool 
was in session only during the forenoon, the afternoon being appropria- 
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ted to Bweepmg the roonui. The building, I was informed by Mr. P., 
was swept only twice in the week— on the afternoons of Wednesday and 
Saturday — ^yet the floors and halls seemed remarkably clean. I saw no 
scraps of paper under the desks, though I looked somewhat carefuUy ; 
nor any accumulations of dirt, which two days and a half of constant use 
might have led one to expect. The halls were abundantly supplied with 
mats and scrapers, and the pupils seemed to be impressed with the con- 
viction, that on all proper occasions they were to be smartly used. The 
pavements of Boston are kept very clean, and the moisture £rom the 
ocean seems to keep down every thing like dust, which concomitants 
assist the teacher very much in keeping the school room as neat as a 
parlor. It was very evident, however, that each teacher in that house 
had a very nice eye for dirt, and a strong antipathy for its presence. 

At about 11 o'clock, three hundred boys from the different rooms 
below, filed into the room and seated themselves, to take their semi* 
weekly lesson in music. The boys came in totally still, in single column, 
two classes coming in from opposite sides of the building at the same 
time. During their entrance, it was not so silent as to enable one to 
hear a pin drop, by any means. I did not perceive the slow, deliberate, 
ghostly pace, which is said to characterize the movements of the schools 
in some of our cities. Their motions were as quiet as was consistent 
with a proper degree of activity. It was a business movement, in which 
celerity and silence were duly compounded ; equally removed from the 
rush of the rabble, and what you might suppose to be the funeral steps 
of a regiment of phantoms. All was easy and natural. They were 
forming habits which should always govern them. 

Mr. Baker, the music teacher, soon after came in. Judging from 
observation on my introduction to him, I should set him down as a man, 
in every proper sense of the word. His mouth was curtained by a very 
pleasing smile, which gave an engaging appearance to his countenance^ 
while over all rested a brain which society likes to own. He remarked, 
that he had recently made a tour in the west, and had given some con- 
certs and music lessons in the northern portions, along the lakes. The 
music exercise was in preparation for the annual exhibition, shortly to 
take place. There were about four hundred scholars in the room, and 
two male and two female teachers, besides Mr. Philbriok. The first 
exercise was in singing the diatonic and chromatic scales, the teacher 
leading off by tapping on the piano. The boys sang as acceptably as 
boys generally smg, without the accompaniment of girls. There is a 
male voice and a female voice, if philosophers are to be trusted ; and it 
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seems just as essential to the production of true barmonj tbat they be 
united in singing, as in any other capacity. There was something 
wanting which the boys could not supply. All did not sing. The 
exceptions, however, were not very numerous. Mr. Baker spoke very 
clearly and slowly, and distinctly, and so that all could easily under- 
stand what he said. The above sentence may appear to some to be 
very faulty ; but if it conveys to the reader anything like a full concep- 
tion of the luxurious pleasure which epicures in reading take in hearing 
acceptable words uttered in the above mentioned manner, I shall have 
no reason to correct it. The words struck upon my ears as distinctly 
as the strokes upon the wires of the piano. 

The singing was considerably hearty. Only one part was conducted. 
A kind of half smile of easy self-satisfaction, seemed for the most part 
to rest upon the countenances of the pupils. After a while, a class of 
15 boys was called upon the platform to sing a few selected pieces. 
As they oame up, Mr. B. put them together, back to back, to see who 
was the tallest, and finally arranged them exactly according to their 
heights, in a line facing the other pupils. They sang several pieces 
very well indeed, Mr. B. accompanying them on the piano. All then 
sang together. , 

Some dulness occurring in the music, Mr. Philbrick remarked, in a 
quiet, determined tone : ** I expect every one will sing ; and if I know 
of any one who does not sing as well as he can, I shall consider him a 
very worthless fellow. Sing as though you were singing for life." 

C. K. 

Cincinnati, May, 1852. (TobeconttoMd.) 



SEterMtittg f ipmiittirta. 

Dear Journal : A few evenings since, I had the pleasure of hearing 
a lecture on Gkology, from the lips of the very learned and able Dr. 
Boynton. His opening remarks, on the first evening, were upon the 
forces, and the laws of force, which gave form to the bodies in the solar 
system ; and were illustrated by some very beautiful experiments, of 
which I propose to give some account. 

He remarked, that all l^e planets were more or less flattened in their 
polar diameters, in oonsequenoe of the centrifugal fiaroe generated by 
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ih^ revoktion on their azies, and that this oentrilngal foroe iraa amply 
Bofficieiit to aooonnt for the existence of the rings around Satam, and 
tiie formation of the. asteroids from a single large planet, onoe rey<dTing 
between Mars and Jvpiter, as well as the oblateness in the oonfigaratioii 
of the earth. 

He then proceeded to show that any body, of whatever form and 
howeyer suspended, would, if caused to revolve, assume Ibr its axis the 
shortest line passing through its center of gravil^. 

His first experiment was with the common philosophical apparatus, 
called the " Whirling Hoop,'' in which rapid motion is given to a thin 
drcular hoop, around a strong wire diameter, the hoop being fastened 
at the upper end of the diameter, and free to move up or down, at the 
lower end. As the motion became more rapid, the vertical distance 
across the hoop decreased and the horizontal distance increased, imtil 
the hoop looked like a much flattened orange. 

He then removed the hoop, and suspended in its place an orange- 
shaped glass vessel, partly filled with dark-colored spirits of wine. This 
was made to whirl ; and as the motion became more rapid, the liquid 
rose up gradually around the sides of the vessel until it left the bottom 
entirely, and revolved as a hollow ring around the inner sur&ce of the 
vessel. ^ 

He then hung in its place a prolate spheroid, suspended at one ex- 
tremity of its greatest diameter. One might suppose that, as the matter 
was equally distributed around this diameter, it would revolve around 
it as an axis ; but on giving it gradually a rapid motion, it began at 
first to wabble about, assuming a more regular motion, until the shortest 
diameter had become the axis, when its motion was perfectly uniform — 
the string by which it was suspended revolving around the outer ed^ 
and describing cones. 

He then took two cones of some length, joined at their bases, and 
suspended them by a string fastened to one of their vertices. As their 
motion increased, the line of revolution gradually left the longest axis, 
until finally it revolved in a horizontal plane around the short line, 
passing through their bases. 

Next, a short iron rod was suspended at one extremity. On causing 
it to revolve rapidly, it likewise changed the axis of revolution from the 
line passing through its length, to the shortest line passing through its 
center of gravity, and revolved in a horizontal plane. 

He then took a small chain about eighteen inches in length, and 
joined its ends so as to make it continuous. On suspending it from the 
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apjHuraiiui and ^ving it motaon, the central portionB gradually bnlged 
out until, as the motion beoame rapid enough, it revolved aa a ring, in 
a horizcmtal plane, around the center of gravity within — ^the string by 
which it was suspended revolving on the outer edge of the ring. When 
this experiment was finished, the audience enthusiastically oheered. 

c. K. 
Cincinnati, May, 1852. 



late 3ttr- Iteianiit |tan(. 

Thb unobtrusive labors of a faithful teacher are seldom likely to fur- 
nish thrilling incidents for a narrative, or abundant materials for an 
interesting biographical sketch. The duties of imparting instruction, of 
watching over youthful waywardness, of encouraging and aiding modest 
merit, and awakening in the young a love for knowledge and virtue, 
may all be quietly and regularly performed, and yet attract little notice 
from common observers. Much like parental obligations and instruc- 
tions, they are to be known and appreciated rather in the effects they 
produce than by any apparent sensation they seem to create. The 
sudden withdrawal or cessation, therefore, of this class of labors and 
influences from a community creates a void which is oftener more real 
than apparent. The thoughtful and the good may, indeed, mourn the 
loss of all good motives and noble examples to the world, but the full 
tide of life flows on as it flowed before, seemingly unconscious of its 
loss, or even of a change. 

There were one or two traits in the character of our departed friend, 
Mr. Stacy, which strongly suggest the foregoing reflections. His patient, 
self-denying toil as a student, and his conscientious, unobtrusive &ith- 
fulness in the relations oi teacher, Christian and friend, while they veiy 
slightly tended to exhibit him to the public gaze, still were slowly but 
certainly preparing him for a noble career of usefulness. He had comr 
menced to lay the foundation for extensive and solid attainments, by 
long, patient study of elementary principles. Willing always *^ to labor 
and to wait,'' his success was almost absolutely certain in whatever he 
undertook. 

Mr. Stocy commenced his labors as a student at the Western Reserve 
Teachers' Seminary, about eight years smce. Without encouragement 
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from influential friends, without peooniuy resouroes, he resolyed to 
become a scholar; and thus early, too, when the profession of teaching 
was in much lower estimation in our State than at present, he resolyed 
that TXAOHiNG should be the employment of his life. It is not known 
that he ever wavered a moment in either of these resolutions. His 
energied knd sympathies had been exclusively devoted to these two ob- 
jects. ^^ In both he was highly successful. Mr. Stacy, after many terms 
of alternate study and teaching, graduated at Alleghany College, Mead- 
Tille,*i%., nearly two years once. He has since been employed one 
year in th^<?High School department of the public schools of Sandusky 
City. Here his zeal in the cause of science, his faithfulness as a teacher, 
and his sincere devotion to the welfare of the common school system of 
the city and State, had identified him with the prosperity of the depart- 
ment and system with which he was connected, and endeared him to all 
with whom he had intercourse. 

Mr. Stacy left school at the close of the winter term, in apparent good 
health, and went to Lake county to visit his parents. Learning of the 
severe illness of a relative in Meadville, Pa., he went immediately to 
his lud. He was here seized with the typhoid fever, under which he 
sunk rapidly, and died April 5th, aged about twenty-eight years. 

M. E. c. 

Sandusky Citt, May, 1852. 



GsoLOOiOAL Cabinits. — ^We invite special attention to the adver- 
tisement of Prof. Mather, contamed in our last. For the purposes of 
instruction, and for the improvement of Teachers who have not had 
access to cabinets, or to well marked sets of specimens, the value of 
such can hardly be oveivestimated. 

Prof. Mather would be willing, for a moderate compensation, to lec- 
ture on the subject of geology at Teachers' Institutes, during the coming 
&11. Having been at the head of the geological corps of this State, no 
man is better qualified to teach the geology of Ohio ; and it is unneces- 
sary for us to say anything further of his competency. 

Bishop Potter states that it has been computed by the best statisti- 
cians in England, that the laboring classes alone, in Great Britain, 
expend annually, for alcoholic drinks and tobacco, the sum of two 
hundred and fifiy millions of dollars. If this enormous amount were 
expended for the legitimate purposes of life, how much of the misery 
existing among the laboring class in Great Britain, would be diminished. 



f iiitarB' ^nrtfelin. 



Thb more acquaintance I bave with the present system of supenrisioQ and dis- 
tricting, the more I am convinced of its inefficiency, and that nothing short of a 
supervision scheme that will give us at least a State Superintendenll^ and one 
District Superintendent to four or five counties throughout the State, iHfh town- 
ship districts, under the direction of a Board of Education elected l)3r;;Sie town- 
ship, and a Board of County Examiners, will effectually obviate th^^difficulties 
of the present system, and secure the benefit that should be derived firom the 
expenditure of the $500,000 paid to teachers. 

As it now is, every thinking man is ready to admit, that more than one-half of 
said money is wasted by being paid for schools kept so short a time that they 
do no good ; or to teachers unqualified to do good ; or under various other cir- 
cumstances, causing an entire loss of the benefit intended. 

Now it is fully demonstrable, that the proposed township dittrlets, orealatged 
districts, with provision to keep up the schools eight or nine months each year, 
by a tax on the township, if neoessaiy, under the immediate supervision of an 
efilcient District Superintendent, would thoroughly educate the youth of our State 
with much less money than is at present expended, whUe now compcuratlTely 
very few receive a good common education.— p. i>., MamOon. 

Could our Legislature be induced to appropriate twenty-five or fifty thousand 
dollars to establish Normal Schools to teach the Teachers, Ohio would soon reap 
a rich reward for the Investment of the money. Fubllc opinion is decidedly im- 
proving in regard to our common school system, and we want a law on that 
subject The Union School plan seems to work well, so far as I can learn.— 
w. H., Perry oovnty, O, 

Public Schools of Zawesville.— The Semi-annual Report of the Examin- 
ers of these schools, states that fifteen Teachers are now employed— seven in the 
male department, seven in the female, and a Teacher of Penmanship. The av- 
erage number enrolled during the quarter ending with March last, was 504. The 
average of absentees varied, in the different schools, from one in four to one in 
nineteen. 

We quote the following from the Report : 

" It is also honorable to the Teachers generally, and a strong eyidenoe in &vor 
of the efficiency of the schools, that the average of absentees has been so largely 
diminished. One school, it will be observed, has only one in nineteen, and another, 
one in sixteen. These are admirable results. Even among the little boys, but 
one in eight has been absent during this long and severe winter. Such facts tell 
more than is seen upon their face, excellent as that is. They prove that there is 
something in the schools which draws the scholars tliither— something attractive 
— something which pleases them and makes them happy. And this, certainly, 
Is a very decided mrark of excellence. 

^ The examinations of the pupils in their respective studies have been more 
than satisfactory. An interest,, a development of mind, a comprehension of prin- 
ciples, and a thorough process' of mental training, are all manifested on the part 
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of tbe sdM^srs, in a manner reflecting the highest credit on the knowledge aad 
«kili of their InstructorB. It is only necessary to look at the operations of these 
institutions, in order to discover that they are under no ordinary influences, and 
aooomplifihing no ordinary work. And in this encomium the Examiners would 
he understood as embracing the Writing classes, no less than the other branchee 
in general. 

" In short, it is the decided conviction of the Examiners that the Public Schools 
of this city would do honor to any community, and should therefore be liberally 
sustained." 

LsBAHON Uhioh Sohool.— We regret that we were unable, from a press of 
business engagements, to attend the examination of Lebanon Union School. We 
are told by these who were present, that the classes all exhibited the greatest 
proficiency in the several branches of learning taught. Prof. Hurty, for his in- 
domitable perseverance and unusual skill as a teacher, deserves the unanimous 
thanks of this entire community. His assistants are entitled to the same meed 
of praise, and gave general satisfaction in the late examination. The admirable 
order introduced into the school is the theme of universal praise. 

The Exhibition, on Wednesday evening, was attended by an immense andi- 
eooe, who were highly gratified with the exercises. 

Let this noble school be cherished and supported by every ftiend of education 
and good noorals. All it wants is a " little more material aid," to give it a rank 
equal to any Union School in the State.— Xebonon Star, 

PsHKTSBURO Union SCHOOL.— Thls school fumishcd the public with an ex- 
hibition of its exercises on Friday evening last, which was very creditable, and 
reflected high praise upon the instructors, and the school. Some of the pieces 
performed were well acted and could not well be bettered, as well as the pieces 
themselves, which were original with the pupils. The singing was also very good 
and showed a fine cultivation of the voice, on the part of some of the pupils. The 
exhibition, as a whole, was quite interesting and instructive, and Mr. OIney, and 
his assistants, are deserving the thanks of the public for the entertainment to 
which they were invited.— Perrysdurg Star. 

If AX7KBB CiTT Ukiow SCHOOL.— We wcre present at the close of the last 
quarter of this school, on Friday afternoon last, and were highly gratified with 
the exercises. The classes examined, showed a high degree of attainment In 
the several branches taught This school continues in a very prosperous con- 
dition. There is to be a vacation of a couple of weeks, when the next quarter 
will commence under the same corps of teachers. Prof. Page, and his assistants, 
are untiring in their exertions to properly sustain the relations which they oc- 
cupy towards the public, and they are deserving of all praise for the success 
which they have attained.— Maumee J^ver TitMs. 

Fbakkltk School.— Franklin is situated on the Miami rtver, in Warren Co., 
16 miles below Dayton, in the midst of a fertile, and beautiful country. The 
place contains about 1200 inhabitants. There has never been but one school dis- 
trict ; the people have built a fine house, at an expense of about $4,000, and in it 
all the schools are instructed. Mr. L G. Marchant took charge of this school in 
October last, at which time it was organized into a regular Graded School, on the 
Union plan, consisting of four departments — ^Primary, Secondary, Grammar and 
High School. The Report for the quarter ending March 19, 18S2, shows the 
nnmber of scholars in attendance to be 196. Four teaehers are employed beside 
the Principalr-one male, a ftmale Principal, and two fismale assistants. A. very 
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commendable degree of interest is manifested hy the citizens on the snl^aet of 
education. The Directors are intelligent and liberal minded men. Much progress 
has been made in the last six months. The school is at present in a prosperous 
condition. The school is not yet free, but many of the people are in favor of a 
flree school ; and it is hoped that it will before long take its places fegotfy as well 
as practicaUyj among the Union Schools of the State. x. 

Thb Hancock Journal, of May 7th, has an interesting communication from a 
'* Citizen ;" and a spirited address to the Teachers of the ooun^, by Mr. A. h. 
Kimber, Secretary of the Ck>. Teachers' Association, urging the importance of 
holding a Teachers' Institute. We are glad to see these eridences of right Tiews 
and feelings on the part of citizens, and especially of the School Examiners. 
There is no conceivable reason why a successful Institute may not be held in 
that county. Persevere, gentlemen ; secure the services of Mr. Andrews, make 
the preliminary arrangements, and you can hardly fedl of success. 

A TETEBAK lu the causc of Education, now a resident of N. Hampshire, thus 
writes : ^* I am much gratified with the information, that Teachers' Institutes are 
receiving due attention in your quarter. The character of these valuable Institu- 
tions is daily rising in New England. Massachusetts maintains a regular suc- 
cession of them, in spring and autumn, to the number often or twelve, annually, 
of a week's duration each in rural districts, besides an equal number, of shorter 
duration, in the cities and large towns of the State. The number of members in 
attendance at the Massachusetts spring sessions, was in some instances nearly 
three hundred, and in one exceeded that number. 

" In New Hampshire, a Teachers' Institute is held under the charge of every 
County Commissioner of Schools, in spring and autumn. In the county in which 
my own Seminary is situated, we had two very fully attended this season, and 
next week wo hold two more." 

Thb Principal of a flourishing Academy in Pennsylvania, in ordering the Jour^ 
nal for his Teachers' Class," writes: "The cause of Common School education 
has been sadly neglected in this region. Indeed, Western Pennsylvania gener- 
ally, although favored with High Schools and Collegiate Institutions of a high 
order, is in the back-ground with regard to Common Schools. The progress of 
public sentiment on the subject in Ohio, is very evident and no less gratifying. 
I hope the State Association, through its various agencies^will continue progress- 
ively and prosperously in the good work." 

As influential friend of education in Ashtabula county, writes : " I hope it (the 
Journal) may awaken an interest and exert an influence, which win so quicken the 
spirit of our Legislature that, at their next session, they will give that generous 
aid to the cause of education, which the great and noble State of Ohio is so abun- 
dantly able to afford, and which every interest connected with the rising greats 
ness and enduring prosperity of the Commonwealth, so imperatively demands." 

New EiroLAND Nobmal Ikstittttb.— From an Exchange, we learn that 
a private Seminary, under this name, is to.be established in Lancaster, Mass., 
which is to be similar to the State Normal Schools, but to admit persons prepar- 
ing to teach in private schools, or in other States. Mr. Bussell is to be the teacher 
in Rhetoric and Elocution; Mr. Colbum, in Mathematics ; Prof. S. S. Greene, in 
the Analysis of Language ; and Prof. W. J. Whltaker, In Drawing. Prof. Guyot, 
and others, are expected to deliver lectures. 



A CoNCiBS H18TOBT OF England, A:om the first Inyasion by the Romans, 
to the accession of Queen Victoria. Written on a new plan, with particular ref- 
erence to Chronology and Facts. By W. Clakk, Esq. Edited, with additions, 
by J. C. Moffatt, M.A., Prof, of ^Esthetics and Latin Literature in Miami Unirer- 
8l^. 344 pp. Cincinnati : Wm. H. Moore & D. Anderson. 1852.— This is a clear, 
saccinct, well-arranged history : it will be found yery conyenient for reference, 
and well adapted for the nse of dasses. We commend it to all who wish for 
such a Manual. 

Thb F1B8T Book ot Histobt, combined with Geography : Containing the 
History and Geography of the Western Hemisphere. For the use of Schools. 
By the Author of Peter Parley's Tales. Dlostrated by Engrayings and colored 
Maps. Reyised and improyed Edition, with important additions. 212 pp. Bos- 
ton : Jenks, Hicldlng ^ Swan. 1852.— Of the merits of this work and its adapted- 
ness to the purpose for which it is intended, it is unnecessary for us to speak : 
suffice it to say, that it has been thoroughly reyised and brought down to 1850. 

A Manxtal of Mosals for Common Schools, and the use of Families. Stereo- 
typed Edition, reyised. By Miss A. Hall. Oeyeland : Jewett, Proctor & Wor- 
thington.— This a yaluable work of reference for Teachers, and well would it be 
if it could be studied in all our schools. 

Thb Family Visitor: A Literary, Scientific, Agricultural and Family Z^ws- 
paper, published weekly by Sawyer, Ingersoll & Co., Hudson, 0., at $1.50.— This 
excellent paper was commenced two years since, by Professors Klrtland and St 
John. On the Uth ult, it entered upon its third yolume, under the editorial 
charge of Mr. M. C. Read. Its former Editors will be regular contributors, and 
its distinctiye character will be presenred. It is worthy of an introduction into 
eyery family in the State. 

KORTOir*8 LiTERABT GaZBTTE AND PUBLISHEHS' ClBCULAB, is published 

monthly, at $1.00 per year, by Charles B. Norton, No. 71 Chambers street, N. 
T.— A beautifully printed quarto, containing literary and scientific intelligence, 
notices and announcements of new publications, both in Europe and America, 
etc It is an interesting periodical to the general reader, and inyaluable to any 
who wish to make selections for Libraries, or to be informed of the issues of pub- 
lishers. 

Thb Joubbal of Education Is published semi-monthly, by Mr. J. T. Hous- 
ton, at Bath, Me. ; price $1.00.— This is a neat, well-filled quarto of eight pages, 
and must be doing good seryice in the cause to which it is deyoted. 

Thb P1TT8BCBOH Musical Inbtbuctob, deyoted to the discussion of the 
principles of music, i^d the progress of the art, is published monthly, in quarto 
form of four pages, at thirty cents per annum ,- twelye copies three dollars.— Each 
number contains seyeral pieces of music, printed in a system of numeral notation. 

The thanks of the local Editor are due to Rey. B. Sears, DJ>. of Mass., Rev. Dr. 
Breckenridge of Ey., and Prof. W. F. Phelps of the N. Y. State Normal School, 
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for yalnable Edncational Reports ; and to Hon. B. F. Wade of the U. S. Senate, 
and Hon. C. Sweetzer and Hon. J. R. Chandler of the H. R., for PablicDocumeBts. 
Synopses of the contents of many of these will he given hereafter. 

Mathbhatics.— Greenfeo/'s 5crie».— Mental Arithmetic on the Indactive 
Plan : revised edition. 144 pp. Common School Arithmetic : Improved edition. 
324 pp. The National Arithmetic, for advanced scholars. 360 pp. Com- 
plete Keys to the Common School and the National Arithmetic^ for Teachers. 
By Benjamin Grsenlbaf, A.M. Boston : Robert S. Davis & Co. 1832. 

Stoddard's Series,— The Juvenile Mental Arithmetic; The American Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic; The Practical Arithmetic. 2d2 pp. By Prof. John F. 
Stoddasd. New York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. 1852. 

Pratt, Wooc^ord ^ Coh jSerie*.— Schell's Introductory Arithmetic. 72 pp. 
Enos* Intellectual Arithmetic. 144 pp. Dodd's Elementary and Practical Arith- 
metic. 244 pp. New York : Pratt, Woodford & Co. 1852. 

SuBTSTiNO AND Natioation : Uniting the Theoretical, the Practteal, and tho 
Edncational features of these subjects. By H. N. Robinbon, A.M. Cincinnati: 
Jacob Ernst. 1852. 

Book Kbbpino.— A Practical System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double 
Entry. A Full Key to Mayhew's Book-keeping ; Four Forms of Accounta, to bo 
used in connection with the foregoing. By Ira Mathew, A.M. New York : 
Cady& Burgess. 

A Treatise upon Ihe Theory and Practiee of Book Keeping, by Double Entry, as 
it obtains in the first Commercial Houses in the Worid. By Dan'l W. Lowsll. 
Auburn, N.Y. 1892. 

BoTAifY.— Mrs. Lincoln's Lectures on Botany: New edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York : F. J. Huntington, and Mason & Law. 1892. 

First Lessons in Botany: Designed for Common Schools in the United States. 
By Alphonbo Wood, AM. Claremont : N. H. Manufacturing Co. 

Cutter's Physiology and Anatomical Plates, can be had by the quantity at the 
Publishen' prices, of Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, Cleveland. 

Persons sending for specimen copies of books, should remember that they cm 
not be sent by mail unless pre-paid ; and be sure to inclose postage stamps to the 
yalue of ten, fifteen or twenty-five cents, according to the size of the book ordered. 



A SuoGESTioir.— Would it not be a " good and pleasant thing" for about fifty 
Ohio Teachers to meet in Cleveland, on Monday the 2d day of August next, and, 
together, take the evening boat en route for the meeting of the N.Y. State Teach- 
ers' Association, to be held in Elmira, August 4th, and the meeting of the "- Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Education," to be held in Newark, N. J., 
the week following ? 

HoNOB TO WHOM HoNOB IB DuB.— The Sandusky, Mansfield and Newaric 
Railroad) and the Lake Erie and Mad River Railroad, eariy in January, sent to 
the Agent of the Ohio State Teachers' Association sl free pass over their respect- 
ive roads for the current year. The same roads did the same handsome thing 
last year. Such acts of liberality almost tempt one to believe that eorporationB 
have souls. 
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— What iB the Oompfumim, so often named 1 The measnves known hy. this 
name are the foUowing : The act of CoogreM admitting California to the Union, 
-with a GoBSiitatiott which forever prohibits slAvery ; the act defining the boun- 
dary between Tezae and New Mexico, and giving Texas ten millions of doUan 
for her daim to the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande ; the act abol- 
ishing the slave trade in the District of CkUumbia; and the Fugitive Slave law. 

— Nine Xeaehers' Institutes have been attended during the spring. Mr. An- 
drews conducted att except those in StailK, Licking and Clermont counties. The 
statistics of the one attended in Clermont county, have not reached us. The date 
of the commencement and the number in attendance at the others, are as follows : 
StaiiL county, March 13th, — ; Richland county, March 22d, 178 ; Montgomery 
county, March 29th, 82; Muskingum county, April 5th, 68; Licking county, 
April fith, 02 ; Guernsey county, April 12th, 55 ; Jefferson county, April 19th, 41 ; 
Greene county. May 10th, 103. 

— The Journal is regidarly maUed, on or before the first day of the month : if 
subscribers fail to receive it in season, they may be assured it is not our fault. 
As aoddents are liable to occur, missing numbers will be lemailed as soon as 
notice of their failure is received. 

— On the 20th of May, the scholars of the Public Schools of Washington, 
numbering 3,000, marched in procession, accompanied by the Mayor and Council, 
to the Capitol, and were received by the committee on the District of Columbia 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. A deputation of one fh>m each 
school presented a petition signed by 20,000 citizens of Washington, praying a 
public grant of lands to aid the schools. Mayor Lenox prefaced the petition 
with some remarks, which were eloquently responded to by Hon. J. R. Chandler. 

— The seventh annual meeting of the N. Y. State Teachers* Association is to 
be attended at Elmira, commencing on the first Wednesday in August next 
Reports are to be presented on School Libraries, Teachers* Departments in Acar 
demies. Teachers' Institutes, Union and Central High Schools, and a State 
Teachers' Periodical. Five or six Addresses are secured; and the "Albany 
University," Randall's "Amendments to the State School System," Operation of 
the present School Law, and a State Board of Examiners, with Auxiliary County 
Boards, are proposed as topics of discussion. 

It is to be hoped that the session will be an interesting and profitable one; 
never has there been greater need of united and efilcient action on the part of 
the Teachers of that State. 

— The Stark County Teachers' Association have made arrangements to have 
a County Common School Celebration at Alliance, on Friday the 2d of July, in 
which all the Teachers and Schools in that and adjoining counties are invited to 
participate. 

~ The citisens of Waynesburg, in Stark county, have adopted the Union School 
law by a large mfv|ority. When organized, their school will be the fifth Union 
School in that county. Can any other county in the State present a larger list, 
or a finer set of schools than those of Canton, Massillon, Marlboro and Fcdton ? 
If so, we shall be glad to learn it. 

— Our Journal now reaches nearly all the Union Schools, a large number of 
the Academies and Female Seminaries, and all the Colleges in the Stale. The 
Instructors in these Instltations will confer a favor by forwarding their Circulars 
and Catalogues, and the Addresses, etc., which they may publish ftom time to 
time. 
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— The K. Y. Snn says, that Messrs. Hoe & Co., the mannfkctaren of Printfais 
Presses, hare Ibr three years past maintained at their own expense, an Evening 
School for the instruction of their apprentices and operatives in mathematics, 
sciences, languages, etc. Courses of Experimental Lectures are occasionally se- 
cured. This is a most noble example, and worthy of imitation. Ko one can donbt 
that the employers will he the gainers, even in a pecnniaiy Tlew. 

•— The Hancock Courier of May 19th, contains a very oompUmentaiy notice 
of the Findlay Seminary, under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Pelton of that place. 

— The comer stone of Heidelberg College, located at Tiffin, 0., was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies on the 13th of May. 



Thb fourth semi-annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, will 
be held in Sandusky City on Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th and Sth days of 
July next 

W. C. Anderson, DJ)., President of Miami Uniyersi^, will deliver the opening 
Address on Wednesday morning ; and a distinguished firiend of education in 
New England, has been invited to deliver the Address on Wednesday evening. 

Reports upon interesting educational topics are expected trom. Prof. J. H. Fair- 
child, of Oberlin College; Rev. Anson Smyth, Sup't of Public Schools of Toledo; 
C. Knowlton, of Hughes High School, Cincinnati; and £. Pease, Editor of Mu- 
sical Instructor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The topics for general discussion, will be the leading features of the School 
Bill, prepared by Senate Committee of the present Legislature. For an abstract 
of the provisions of the proposed law, see page 146 of the May No. of the Journal. 
The sul]Jects of School Districts, of Supervision, and of School Libraries, as 
provided for in said Bill, wUl be among the prominent topics for discussion. 
Persons desirous of introducing other matters for the consideration of the Asso- 
ciation, will please to prepare resolutions embodying their sentiments, and for- 
ward them to Sandusky City, to the Chairman of the Ex. Committee, before the 
4thday of July. 

Arrangements have already been made with some of the Railroad Companies 
of the State, to carry delegates to and trom the meeting at half the usual rates of 
ftire ; and it Is hoped that the remaining Companies, with their accustomed lib- 
erality, will make the same arrangement 

Ladies attending the meeting, will be cheerftilly and gratuitously entertained 
by the citizens of Sandusky. 

Teachers, and friends of education in other States, are most cordially invited 
to meet with us, and participate in our deliberations. 

LORIN ANDREWS, 

Columbus, June, 1852. Chmrman o/jBx. Com. 



Thb members of the Executive Committee of the Ohio State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, are requested to meet at the Townshend House, in Sandusky City, on 
Tuesday, the 6th day of July next 

LORIN ANDREWS, Ch'n. 

CoLUMBUB, June, 1852. 
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fW A N any Common Seliool system, however wisely and liberally 
J^ framed, and however cordially sustained hy the p(N*plc, make tho 
common schoob of our State essentially hetter than they dow are, wttb- 
ont moT^ of permanence in the employment of teaching? 

In looking over the schools of our country, it would scorn that it was 
eipresely designed that the duty of mfttnicting the young should always 
be in the hands of apprentices. It is certainly true, that the great ma- 
jority of the teacliers of the country are very young pen^ni. It in, of 
course J right and proper that such should engage in tlie business of 
teachings as in all other pursuits ; bnt it h decidedly unfortunate for 
the interests of any class of schoolj^^ that £o few remain m thi^ employ- 
toent until the period of Ufe when the judgment is presumed to be most 
matnrOi 

It is conceded, almost universally, that tbe preieufc condition of our 
common schools, even of the bcat^ is feeble. Reform a are needed in 
every department of labor ; material agencies are yet to be suppUeii, 
and a new spirit is to Ijc infused into the entire syfitera of common school 
instmetion. Can it be expected that the neoessaiy improvements will 
be devised and carried forward, the best methods of instruction sought 
out and adopted, by those who design to remain but the very shorteH 
possiifU (ime in the employment ? Lot it be always remembered by 
all frienils of schools, that improvements in school affairs, Uke improve- 
ments in mcehanics, or the comaion affairs of life, are the results of 
careful observation and reflection, connected with praetical experience ; 
in other words, thought- and Inhor uniled, give us most of tlie valuable 
improvements which wo witness around us* Reference to the records 
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of the Patent Office of the U. States, will show that our improvements, 
from the least to the greatest, are by practical, laboring men. School 
improvements, so far as they can be traced, may also universally be 
traced to talent and experience, united : in other words, to the practical 
menvf the teachers' profession. 

Now, if talent and experience are to be constantly withdrawn ; if 
teachers are to leave the employment as soon as they become sufficiently 
accustomed to it to feel a degree of confidence and self-possession in it, 
it can not be otherwise than disastrous upon the interests they are at- 
tempting to serve. What other profession or pursuit could move on to 
usefulness and perfection, or maintain even a respectable standing in 
the community, with such a drain upon its energies and resources ? 

It is indeed absurd to suppose, that we can have better schools than 
we now have, or than existed fifty years since, without competent, re- 
liable, permanent teachers to devise, and, still more, to carry out the 
improvements which are so imperiously demanded in every department 
of the business of education. Changes^ indeed, we may have, and do 
have, and some errors or absurdities which existed years ago may now 
be corrected ; but others are, or will probably be substituted for them, 
and the chances — ^the certainties, rather — are, that we shall have as 
much or more poor teaching now, as half a century since, without a 
prompt and steady correction of this usage in our educational system. 
It is however gratifying to observe, thai there are in our State very 
favorable prospects of a change for the better, in this respect ; and per- 
haps there are not to be found more auspicious indications for essentially 
better schools, than these affi)rd. 

Existing evils, we may reasonably expect, will sooner or later be 
remedied : high attainments, we may confidently hope, will be reached, 
when 'teachers are persuaded, either by their love of their profession, 
the existing state of public sentiment, or the compensaticm they receive, 
to devote their time, talents and energies, exclusively to the labor of 
rightly training the young. 

Let every friend of schools ; let every good citizen ; let every com- 
munity, therefore, as far as possible, encourage young men — and young 
ladies, too— to regard the teachers' profession as worthy of the best 
talents and the best virtues of our country, and one in which a life of 
self-denying, faithful labor will be certain to meet with proper and ade- 
quate rewards. m. f. c. 

Sandusky City, June, 1852. 
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For Uio Qbki Jonnul of Edcicadon. 

The field of educational labor is now fairly thrown open to ladies. 
Thoj are still excluded from many departments of action ; they proba- 
bly will BOYer find their way into some ; but without the aid of conven- 
tions and public speeches on tbe rights and wrongs of woman, sKe will 
be employed in any and every kind of activity for which she is t|ualificd. 
A few of the other sex will grumble al>out the matter ; others will have 
a little fun out of it. In cither ease, what harm is done t The ladies 
have shown themselves altogether qualified for the huaineas of education, 
and the field has been thrown open to them ; and they have walked 
into it in goodly numbers, with a confident and graceful step, fully re- 
alizing the highest expectations formed of their succeesj and effiuiency. 
Hereafter, there will he no nee whatever in trying to drive them out. 
They are in, and they will extend the sphere of their agency every 
year. 

Let ua look at some of the advantages resulting from the employment 
of Females in the work of education. I shall stale them, briefly, in a 
merely numerical order. 

1. The number of competent Teachers is greatly increased » The 
other departments of life are generally kej)t full, oft-en to overflowing. 
They have their specific attractions, and draw to themselves capital, 
industry, talent. Teaching is not a very attractive employment j has 
but few, if any, of the great prices which are sometimes drawn in other 
spheres of action, nnd rarely promises more than a moderate competence. 
It ii exceedingly desirable to increase the number of those who are 
willing to engage in such an employment, not for the purjjoso of holding 
on, as the expression is, till they can find something else to do, but 
indefinitely as to time — for life — if circumstances requu-e it. This point 
can be gained, it is obvious without remark, in our country at least, and 
for the present generation, only by placing the two sexes on an equality 
in relation to the employment of teaching* 

2. Ladies jmssess a remarkable aptitude for teaching. It is attended 
with no benefit, to make comparii^ons, in this case. It is altogether 
unnecessary to advert to any asserted or supposed difierence between 
the amount or kind of intellect bestowed upon the two sexes. The 
c^uestion of difierenee is absolutely unimportant. After all that can be 
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said, it is still trae, that ladies possess a remarkable aptitude for teach- 
ing. The qnestion of physical strength is to be considered as ruled out, 
and as belonging to a barbarous age and country. It is a gross insult 
to talk of a lady's physical strength not being sufficient to qualify her 
for a Teacher. When it is proposed to fill our schools with gens <f '- 
armeSj we will consider the matter of strength. It is not my present 
purpose to specify the elements in the female character fitting it, in a 
high degree, for the work of education. I should prefer to consider 
this subject by itself, connecting it also with some suggestions in regard 
to the derelopment of these elements. 

8. The increased interest felt in the educational system, in conse- 
quence of committing it, to so great an extent as at present, to ladies. 
How will it work in their hands ? Oan they goyem their schools ? 
Ought they not to be a little better sustamed than teachers heretofore 
have been? Ought they to be left, single-handed, to make laws; to 
enforce them ; to subdue r^fractoiy spirits ; to decide upon every ques- 
tion that can come up in the detail of school management? Hiese 
questions, and similar ones, are apt to be asked when schools are 
managed by ladies ; and the gross injustice, as well as impolicy, of 
leaving the teacher without support, is felt by many. Directors are 
much more disposed to do their duty, in the way of advice and assist- 
ance ; they are more ready to sustain the auth(»rity of the teacher, in 
enfercing disdpline. Parents are more apt to visit die schools where 
tlietr children are studying. 

The lady teacher may rely with great confidence upon the sympathy 
and kind feeliiigs of the femilies from which her scholars come. A 
very great change has come over the public mind, in the interest felt in 
the practical workings of the school system in general. Let this change 
go on ; let all our institutions of learning be drawn into the closest con- 
tact with the kind feelings, and watchful care of all parents. The em- 
plo3rment of ladies as teachers, has conduced, in a marked degree, to 
this result. It will conduce more and more to the same important end. 

4. Another great benefit resulting from the employment of Female 
Teachers,. arises from the infiuence of the extension of their sphere of 
action on the independent position of educated ladies. A useful and 
honorable mode of securing a livelihood is placed widiin their reach. 
They have the same encouragement to prepare themselves for it, that 
men have to prepare themselves for one of the professions. The gen- 
eral standard of fbmale education is also raised. If these advantages 
were gained at the expense of the educational interests of the country. 
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"we should hesitate in bringing them forward. Bnt they are not thus 
^ned. While the object of education is benefited, it is perfectly right 
to con»der the incidental benefit aocniing to those whose agency has 
liroaght aboat the result. Thousands who would otherwise be depend- 
ent on their friends, or compelled to resort to some yastly more labo- 
rioiQs and less profitable occupation, are now j^aoed in a comfortable 
position, as free from anxiety and from any feeling of dependence, as is 
desirable. Teaching is, in fact, the Profession for ladies. It should 
be erected into a profession and considered entirely open, in all its de- 
partments, to ladies. The public may rest assured that they will qualify 
themselTes for their work. They wiU do up their work well. 

5. The last advantage whieh I shall mention, resulting from employ- 
ing Fenude Teachers, is economy. Here I am afraid I shall be cen- 
sured by some of my friends, who have agreed with me in the foregoing 
remarks. If a lady does her work as a teacher as well as a gentleman, 
why should she not receiye as ample compensation? But it is not 
incumbent on me to answer the question ; therefore I shall not answer 
it. I distinctly say that, as society is now constituted, she can afford 
to labor for less; she will be obliged to work for less; she ought to be 
willing to woric for leas. I do not mean to say that the compensation 
of Female Teachers is high enough. Few good teachers are compen- 
sated. An inadequate compensation is incidental to the business ; but 
complaint is useless, and undignified. Let ladies see in what other de- 
partment of action they can secure as good a livelihood, with as many 
fovoring circumstances. 

What I said is true, that the employment of Female Teachers is 
recommended by its economy. I shall not dwell on this point. 

It is my firm conviction, that every year wiU show more and more 
distinctly the great gain, in every point of view, resulting from opening 
the field of educational labor, freely and fully, to ladies. Parents ought 
to look forward to this kind of employm^t for their daughters, and 
have them thoroughly educated for it. School directors should encour- 
age ladies to expect employment, when properly qualified. Ladies 
should look to Teaching as an honorable service in life, useful, securing 
them independence, and extending t&eir influence. J. k. 

Mabietta CoLLses, June, 1852. 



The number of children and youth, of school age, in Cincinnati, as 
enumerated last fall, was 40,361 — the number in Columbus, 8,710. 
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Thb eingle District System oontinued in operation till Marcb, 1849, 
when, after a full discussion of its merits, the Akron law was adopted 
by a vote of the citizens. The district schools had been generally veiy 
poor, and there were two classes of people whose children derived no 
benefit from them — those who, because the schools were poor, would 
not send to them ; and those whose children, through the indifference 
of the parents, attended very irregularly, or not at all. It was claimed 
by the advocates of the Union System that, 1. It would educate more 
children ; 2. It would educate them better ; and, 3. It would do it 
cheaper. This ground was taken distinctly, and the system pledged, 
beforehand, to accomplish all these results. 

The last year of the District System, the five schools were taught 
about eight months each ; and the average daily attendance was 219. 
The first year of the Union System, the schools were continued forty- 
four weeks, and the daily attendance was 393. The last term closed 
on the 5th of March, for which the average attendance was 509. The 
pledge, as to number, has been pretty well redeemed, therefore. As to 
the excellency of the schools, the people may be considered as good 
judges, and we are quite willing that this point should be decided by 
actual observation and examination. The statistics of expense are not 
now at hand ; but the cost, per scholar, has been less than half what it 
would have been in private schools of the same grade. 

There are now eleven schools, and twelve teachers — all but one being 
ladies. Most of the schools are too full — ^it is the chief complaint that 
has been heard. It is a &ult based on an excellence. Better that the 
rooms should be a little crowded, than that they should be deserted. 
The Superintendent, Mr. E. D. Eingsley, has answered our expecta- 
tions in full ; and he is assisted in the Female High School by a most 
accomplished lady. Miss L. M. Pickett. The intermediate (or Gram- 
mar) School — ^we ought to have another — ^is taught by a lady, Miss S. 
P. Cochran, who is admirably qualified for the place. The other 
teachers are doing well ; and, in general, all the schools are in better 
condition the present term than at any previous time. All the teachers 
are doing their wcH'k, with the idea more distinctly before their minds, 
that all the schools form one system, i. w. a. 
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FBOTESSIOirAL. 



SmprnmJt M)}nh nf SiBripte unit Suistrttrtm 
No. n. 

CULTITATION OF THE POWER OF EXPRESSION. 

In the extreme solicitude to cultivate the memory and the judgment, 
it is often true that other faculties of our nature reoeiye but little atten- 
tion, or are entirely overlooked. 

If the teacher is snocessfdl in imparting knowledge and illustrating 
principles, to the perfect comprehension of his pupils ; and, more espe- 
cially, if he has the power to awaken in other minds a love for knowlr 
edge, and can lead them on to investigate and demonstrate principles 
for themselves, he is deemed eminently successful in his profession. 
Pupils and parents, as well as his fellow^eachers, unite in bestowing 
upon such achievements the highest pndse. 

Conceding that these are, indeed, rare and high attainments, such as 
are well worth the thought and patient toil they may cost, we think it 
well to inquire, whether other high qualifications may not also be con- 
nected with these, and whether even higher culture can not be given in 
those schools which are regarded as models^ if any such are now recog- 



We notice in those schools which are regarded as the best in our 
oountiy , and at those public examinations of classes which are regarded 
as affording most satisfactory evidences of faithful mental discipline, a 
very palpable neglect of the cultivation of the power of expression. 
Facts are presented to a class, or principles stated and demonstrated in 
an awkward and dumsy manner, by pupils who have, very evidently, 
given careful attention and faithful study to the subjects presented by 
them. Frequently, too, the expression, ** the scholar understands, but 
he can not explain,*' is received as an ample apology for all his blunders ; 
while, in other instances, the same expression often conceals much 
positive ignorance. More rational views should prevail, and a prompt 
and radical change should be made on this subject, in the elementary 
training of our oonunon schools, and continued through the entire course 
o^ school instruction. It is a part of the work of education, to train 
the young mind to clearness and accuracy of expression, as well as 
accuracy of thinking; and there is no more propriety in neglecting the 
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foimer, because principles are to be studied, than there is in neglecting 
penmanship, because grammar is to be studied. A dear, appropriate, 
beautiful form of expression for our thoughts and emotions, is a^natter 
of quite too much importance to be left to chance, or to the indinatioii 
and judgment of the pupil. 

The following course is suggested, as at least an improvement on the 
present methods of instruction. 

Let the piipil commence in the Primary School — and at home, if 
possible — ^to describe, in his own language, such scenes and objects as 
he has had an opportunity to observe ; and let the teacher, or parent, 
carefully correct all his omissions and inaccuracies, by supplying and 
substituting the most simple, explicit and appropriate terms — ^always 
adapted, of course, to the circumstances and capacity of the child. As 
fax and as fast as possible, let his emotions and the operations of his 
own mind, be the subject for his effi)rts ; and let this be a regular ex- 
ercise at school, and, if possible, at home. Let the exercise always be 
conducted with the single purpose of cultivating, with most assiduous 
care, a clear, distinct, appropriate form of expression for eveiy thou^ 
and every emotion. As the child advances in years and knowledge, 
let the exercise be continued and expanded. As the fiiots in Geography 
or History are learned, let them be arranged in the form of topics or 
sub-lectures, and the pupil be required to make a proper presentation 
of them, in his own language, to the class or to the school. When the 
principles of common Arithmetic, or the higher Mathematics, are stu- 
died, let the pupil be habitually required, not -merely to explain his 
problem so as barely to satisfy the teacher or the class that he under- 
stands it, but to commence at the proper pomt of explanation and 
present every fact, principle or condition, in its proper time and place, 
in clear, explicit, unmistakcMe^ appropriate terms ; and, if posaUe, 
always with the conviction, that a clear and beautiful explanation or 
demonstration, is a high attainment, as well as a thorough comprehen- 
sion of scientific principles. It is very desirable, indeed — almost 
absolutely essential, that this exercise should daily and hahitwMy be 
connected with the whole course of mathematical study, from the first 
elements of mental arithmetic onward, indefinitely. 

As the Natural Sciences become the subjects for investigation, a 
beautiful field is opened for this exercise. If possible, all the members 
of such classes should be very UheraUy called upon to connect and 
arrange for themselves the facts and principles they acquire, and pre- 
sent them, in an appropriate manner, to the class and to the sdiooL 
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All thai has been said with respect to oral ezeroises wiU, of coarse, 
apply to the written essays of papils. As soon as scholars can form 
letters — say at seyen or eight years — ^they should also be required to 
express their thoughts on paper. This they can not only learn to do, 
but, with the proper care and attention, can learn to love to do ; and, 
with the proper ond training, ocmnected with the written exercises, they 
can in a few years learn to express their thoughts acevwatdy, promptly, 
grcLcefiiBy, upon any subject upon which they may have ideas to comr 
mnnicato. m. s. c. 

Samduskt City, June, 1852. 



No. m. 

Mt Dsab Friinb : Let me advise you to keep your school room 
neat and cleanly, and do what you can to render it pleasant and invi- 
ting. This I conceive to be of great importance. It is important not 
only as regards appearance, order and comfort,' but it is important in its 
edueaiioncU effects. The tastes and habits of children are greatly in- 
fluenced by the condition of things about them. 

You should have some plan regulating the sweeping, dusting, etc., 
so as to secure uniformity of neatness. Unless you do this, your room 
will often get into disorder and present a slovenly and untidy appear- 
ance. 

Presuming that you *'keep no help," and have plenty of large 
scholars who are not above doing house-work, I would suggest that you 
appoint one each day to attend to the above duties, and see that every 
thing is in its appropriate place. You might, for convenience, call this 
individual the monitress, or monitor of neatness. You would find it 
excellent economy to provide your school room with a little box, and 
name it the '* Litter Box." Let this be passed through the aisles, 
by the monitor of neatness, just before the close of school each half day, 
to receive the scraps of paper and other litter which may have accumu- 
lated on the floor about the desks, and which every scholar should be 
required carefully to pick up and deposit in the box, as it passes. 

You should insist upon having your scholars clean their feet before 
coming into the room. It will save you much dust and dirt. In a 
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muddy time, it would be well to leqnire the monitor to stand at tke 
door, immediately after the ringing of the bell, and remind forgetful 
boys of this thing. 

The order and neatness of scholars' books and desks, should reoeive 
some attention. You may have noticed a great difference in schools, 
in this regard. In some, you will see the little geographies and readers 
neatly covered with cloth or paper, with leaves unsoiled, and handled 
by clean hands ; and you will not discover so much as the scratch of a 
pin upon any desk, or a pencil mark upon the white walls of the room. 
In others, you will witness the reverse of this : books soiled and torn ; 
some with covers dangling, others with their leaves falling out ; desks 
hacked and mutilated, and the walls defaced by grotesque figures and 
scrawls of writing. Now this is wrong, all wrong ; and teachers are 
chiefly to blame for such a condition of things. By exercising a little 
care, they can correct the evil. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to awaken the attention of pupils to 
this matter and kindle their pride, is to appoint a committee, whose 
duty it should be to inspect the books and desks each week, and report 
their condition, in writing, to be read before the school. Commend 
them in all their efforts to do as yon desire ; and I will say to you that, 
as a general rule, in all your intercourse with your scholars, speak a 
dozen words of praise to one of censure. Where this ratio is reversed, 
the teacher may seriously inquire, whether the chief fault does not lie 
in himself. 

Encourage, as far as possible, the personal neatness and cleanliness 
of your pupils. Get up a penny contribution to purchase a wash-^bowl, 
soap, comb and brush, if your room is unprovided, and you will be 
astonished to see how such an arrangement will improve the appearance 
of your little fellows, who have been taught at home not to be afraid of 
a little dirt. 

After completing all of these plans and getting them into successful 
operation, you might, with safety — ^and you naturally would — ^go a little 
further, and adorn your room with vases of flowers, house-plants, pic- 
tures — if you have them — and decorate the walls with evergreens. 
Perhaps your scholars would be able to collect a small cabinet of Nat- 
ural History, to lend an additional interest. These things would afford 
you pleasing subjects for occasional remark, and aid you in your en- 
deavors to soflen and smooth rough natures, and give them some refined 
and elevated notions of the beautiful and excellent. 

I will close this communication by saying to you, that in all yoor 
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arrangements, endeavor aa far as possible to enlist the co-operation of 
your scholars. Tell them of your plans and your reasons for adopting 
them, and ask them to ,aid and assist you in carrying them oat. Make 
them feel that they have a personal interest in all the affairs connected 
-with the school ; that the school, in short, is their school, and that its 
repntation is their reputation. 



Clxvbland, June, 1852. 



Thine, truly, a. f. 



Fur the Ohio Joomal of Educfttion. 



Ittnmbligi tjit firjit EwjatsitB nf tjiJ '^tarjiBt- 

I CLOSED my article in the May number rather abruptly, intending 
to continue the subject in the number for June ; but perhaps enough 
has been said to accomplish my object. I do not believe that the 
position is disputed, and therefore it is not necessary to sustain it by 
elaborate argument. The very name of Teacher, implies that the chief 
duty is to communicate instruction. But that can not be imparted to 
another, which the one assaying to teach does not himself possess. All 
this is snffieiently simple. And yet there is a great deal in our educa- 
tional literature that looks like undervaluing knowledge — a great deal 
of hinting that a man is quite as likely to be the worse as the better for 
his knowledge — a fear ever and anon manifesting itself, lest, in praising 
knowledge, you should be understood as slighting some other of the 
numerous qualifications of the teacher. 

I do not claim that high attainments are aU that are needed to make 
a finished teacher, but, I insist, that they stand first in importance. 
And it is entirely unfair to say, that some men have knowledge and yet 
can not teach ; leaving the inference to be drawn, that they can not 
teach, simply because they have knowledge. That is, a man who can 
not teach, having knowledge, could teach, if ignorant. Thus stated, it 
of course carries with it its own refutation. The ill is caused by hint- 
ing, not by stating it. 

Knowledge is indiepensahk. No other qualifications can make 
amends for the absence of this. If this is wanting, the question is 
ended for the present — ^die candidate must wait till this radical defect 
18 supplied* 
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There are two ooDfiideiratioiiB, in additioii to tkoae already stated, 
for giying this first pkee, among the qnalifieations of the teaeher, to 
knowledge. One is, that this alcme can be tested fty examincUum. A 
teacher may be an excellent disciplinarian, bat you will not ascertain it 
by qnestioa and answer. He may have extraordinary tact in imparling 
knowledge, bat the only place for exhibiting it is in the school room, 
with his class before him. And so of others. Bat his familiarity with 
gramnjar or history, can be ascertained by an examination. And the 
fiict that, in all public schools, a certificate of literary qualifications is 
required by law, must be taken as expressmg the universal belief in the 
correctness of the position, that knowledge is the first requisite. 

The second consideration to which I wish to allude, is, that this re- 
quisite is not a natural gift^ but must be acquired by aU alihe; and 
its acquisition is in the power of each. There are teachers to whom 
authority is natural. The ability to govern is innate ; no efiR>rt has 
been put forth to gain it. With others, the case is entirely dififerent. 
Many a sleepless night has been spent in contriving plans to keep order 
in the school room. The discipline has caused a world of perplexity, 
and annoyance, and mortification. And with all their pains-taking and 
all their contrivances, they never will equal the other class. They may 
do very well after some experience, but they never will be able to re- 
duce a tarbulent school to perfect order in a day. So with other quali- 
fications. They are not the result — at least, not wholly-— of study and 
efiR)rt. But knowledge is gained by application. None of us are bom 
with a knowledge of nouns and verbs, of confidents and exponents. 
Here all stand on the same platform. At the outset, all are ignorant ; 
before attemptmg to teach, all should know. Fair talent and steady 
application will accomplish everything. If the first is wanting, the 
teacher has mistaken his vocation. If the application is not put forth, 
the interests of education will not suffer by deferring awhile the time of 
entering upon the work of instraction. 

There is great propriety in giving prominence to that qualification of 
the teacher which is not to be gained by any without labor, and not to 
mngle out one of those in respect to which Qod has made men to difi^. 
Severe intellectual labor is oft-times as irksome as physical, and teachem 
need encouragement and stimulus to induce them to engage in it, and 
continue in it ; and whatever has the eflfoet to induce them to relax their 
efforts, must be deemed of injurious tendency. If knowledge and 
learning are spoken of slightingly, young teachers will be quite likely 
to depend upon natural tact, instead of giving their leisure hours to 
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hud gttidj for •elf«improyement. And of ooicne they will soon fail ; 
they will make short stope and frequent changes. The times require 
thorongfa teachers, ai»d none others will answer. The line between the 
good and the bad is becoming eye/y day more disfcinet. Ohio contains 
many of the right stamp, and they deserve all praise. How I honor a 
teacher, who, from small begmnings, has become eminent in his pro- 
fession— -who, with no great natural gifU on which to rely, has deter- 
mined to perseyere and tosncoeed I — ^These are the ones we need : they 
aie infinitely better than men of genius. Mary Lyon had but indiffer- 
ent Boccess in her first essays at teaching. But die grew-Hshe corrected 
, fruits-— she supplied defidenciee — she gained oonfidence^H^he amassed 
intellectual wealth ; and, till the last school house diall crumble and fidl, 
her name will be held in reyerenoe. an uoLiaNEB. 



UIESABT. 

EeaMng as s Mnw of ^tlf-C^nlttnatm 

Im yiew of the immense moral power that is now wielded by books, 
it is a matter of prime importance what we shall select, and how we 
diall read to the best advantage. The mischief that books do, in one 
respect, is not sufficiently estimated. Their immense number, and the 
tyrannous manner in which they are pressed on the attention, have 
much the efieet of superseding original, native thought in those who 
yield to them much of their labor and time. This is a very fiital evil, 
md must be made manifest by the reflection, that the safety, the gloiy 
and the power of the mind ccosist in what it gives, and not in what it 
receives : its growth depends on inward action, and not outward impres- 
sicm ; though this hurt; is the condition and stimulus of the first. But 
external stimuli must be rightly applied to beccme useful ; otherwise 
they first intoxicate, Ai&a weaken and ruin the mind. It is as common 
a tUng to meet with hoohintoxieaUd people, as with those under the 
tyranny of alcohol — with men who surrender themselves, body and sotd, 
to books, in a bondage more h(^lees than that of opium. I once had a 
professor whose household gods consisted of Dugald Stewart and the 
North Amenoan Review ; and as this latter, with its periodioal writers, 
would be subject to quarterly changes— sometimes veiy striking— it 
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was ludicrouB to bear the professor quoting them all in succession, and 
with equal reyerence submitting to the most oontradictoty opinions. 

Books do a vast deal of mischief in the world,4in so far as they in- 
terfere with three essential means to .the advancement and elevation of 
man : First, the laborious observation and study of nature, in all her 
transoendant and minute perfection ; secondly, in the humanising 
moral influence, and electrifying power of social converse between man 
and man; and, thirdly, by superseding original reflection, meditation, 
and the eflfort to organize thought. Where they are studied therefore 
in the absence of all observation of nature, to the neglect of all active, 
manly, hearty intercourse with our fellow men, and to the superseding 
of intense thought, and creative eflfort of mind, they produce more mis- 
chief than any moral agent extant. They clothe a man in the rags and 
tatters of other men's opinions; they cripple his manly energies by 
constantly putting crutches under his arms; they place the yoke of 
opinion on his neck, and make him plow in fields not his own ; they 
sap the very life of his manhood and youth, by the unnatural and ty- 
rannous stimulus they apply to his mind. 

What, then, is the use of books, and how shall they be studied ? I 
have already intimated their use. They ought to stand in the same 
relation to the tree of the soul, that light, heat and moisture, and the 
stimulus of cultivation do to a natural tree ; they are a meant, and not 
an end, in self-improvement; they are occasions, and can never be 
causes, of individual growth ; they should be made to suggest thou^t, 
and not to supersede it. We should seek in them ihe principles and 
laws to guide us in the study of nature and of man. 

The practical question then occurs, how shall this view of the right 
use of books be carried out ? It is an unfortunate circumstance in the 
intellectual progress of most of us, that we commence it by being obliged, 
most of our time, to hammer on single text-books. It leads to poyerty 
of spirit, as it springs from poverty of purse. . 

We should be taught to study hy subjecis, under the guidance of 
lectures from intelligent teachers to mark out the course, and widi the 
aid of several text-books. This is thought impracticable in schools ; 
and hence the meagre dribblings of knowledge which the pupils get on 
any subject of school and college study. First, parents will not supply 
the text-books ; secondly, it is thought children can not be taught to 
hunt up knowledge in a variety of text-books. No ; they can under- 
stand what it is to '^ get a lesson," but to sttidy a svihject — ^that is out 
of the question. I grant that the first is a valid objection. Parents 
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-Will not, and many can not furnifih a variety of text-books for their 
children on a single subject. I know of no other way to overcome this 
difficulty than to have libraries of text-books permanently belon^g to 
each school, to which the pupils may refer. These would be furnished 
for the most part, gratis, by the publishers. I would have one text- 
book, cu now, for the principal reliance in studying and illustrating the 
subject, after the teacher had marked out the course, laid down princi- 
ple and rules, and illustrated for the purpose of clearness, andr in fact, 
accomplished all that is necessary for leading the student to an acquaint- 
ance with the subject in hand. Familiarity and discipline must be 
acquired by the pupil's own efforts ; these must consist in reproducing, 
in some systematic form, hui which is in a great part their awn, the 
knowledge obtained from the teacher, and whatever text-books they may 
have access to. 

No subject should be abandoned until it has thus been mastered by 
the pupil. I feel I am here treading on ground where some teachers 
will find it hard to understand what\ I mean. But I am giving the 
practical experience of some twelve years of thus teaching ; and I speak 
advisedly, and with the support of the first teachers, when I say, that 
all children, but those of the tender age suitable to mere primary depart- 
ments in schools, can be induced to study in this manner with the most 
striking results. The details of this method I must leave to another 
opportunity of writing. 

I wish now more particularly to indicate how a man, who is pursuing 
his own culture, should read books. Miscellaneous, as well as continu-- 
otts reading, is highly injurious to the mind. It is necessary that 
culture should proceed in single departments of knowledge at one time. 
The mind must be brought to a focus, and its attention riveted to a 
ungle subject, until at least its leading principles are mastered, and a 
certain measure of familiarity with details is acquired. Then it may 
be laid on the shelf, and taken up as the spirit moves ; or be allowed 
to accumulate, as occasion offers. The manner of conducting study, 
must of course be determined by the nature of the subject. But all 
reading should be made subordinate, and auxiliary, to thinking and 
personal observation on the subject. Thus, is it a subject of science ? 
place yourself , face to face, with that department of nature of which 
the science treats* Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy, etc., must be studied chiefly by experiment and observa- 
taon, and with the instrumentalities and materials for interrogating 
nature at every step. Is it the study of literature ; as Poetry, Elocu- 
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tion, Rhetoric, History, etc. ?---liere we are stadjing prodnotioiis of 
mind, which can be thoroughly u&derstood and appreciated only bj 
repnnlnctionfi ci cor own, after the almilitade of what we are stodying. 
Composition is the great means of self-coltiTation inihese departmentB. 
We must read our models with much care and meditation ; with a 
hearty surrender, for the time, of our whole soul to die power of their 
inspiration — not leading to a slavish imitation, but to a noble emulation. 

I will close this brief essay with a few remarks on the use of books 
in the study of History. On no subject are you more likely to surten- 
der your mind to books than on this. Facts may be so stated as to 
convey most erroneous <^imons. Contemporary history, while it may 
be most reliable as to fusts, is most likely to convey ex parte pr^dioes. 
No subject requires so much balance in the judgment, industry in the 
research, and profoundness in the analysis, as histoiy ; for it is the 
complex phenomena of man and society, with which we have to deal. 
But a capacily for accurate, historical criticism, is otie of the last results 
of a highly educated and disciplined mind. To acquire this, the great 
and effident means is <»>fRj90«»ftan— composition of our own thoughts, 
and recompoBition of those of others. We should read history by epodbs, 
and with die assistance of a variety of authors. After careful reading 
in reference to a period of which I wish to acquire a thorough acquaint- 
ance, I have generally been in the habit <^ throwing upon paper a 
sketch of the period, with whatever campresnan and graphic power I 
could give to the composition. I give one of these sketches bdow, 
written some time since, and illustrating my method of studying histoiy, 
better than any thing I could say in extending my rranarks. 

Thiers' Histobt or thb FniarcH Revolution ; Gabktub's Hisvobt, 
XTO., ETC — This is the most instructive md interesting portion of hu- 
man history. The stupendous &ots and great principles illustrated in 
this Revolution, make it another Mount Sinai, whence, with the most 
fearful manifestations, another revelation is given to a terror-stricken 
world. Who can und^nstand it ? who can fathom its depths, and the 
awful meaning of those mystib characters which its red right hand has 
traced upon the page of histoiy? But in order to speak of it more in- 
telligently, one should be acquainted with the histoiy of fVanoe and 
Europe for a hundred and fifty years previous. Let him take up the 
pen^icuouB and detailed history of the ages of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth, by Voltaire; and read also his collateral histories of the 
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reign of Charles the Twelfth and Peter the Great, and he will have a 
grand tableau of the oondition of Europe for a eentoiy and a half before 
the French Reyolntion. It ia tme, that it was previous to this period 
that most of Okoee diseoveries and inventions oocorred that form the 
startang pomt in modem civilization ; as the discovery of the magnetic 
property, the planetary system, of America ; the invention of printing, 
of gnnpowder, of the telescope, etc., etc., and the first outbreak from 
the thraldom of superstition in the Befcmnation ; but all these began to 
manifest themselves with the greatest activity and power during the 
period of which I speak. With very narrow exceptions, it may be said 
Aat all the great poets, philosophers, mathematicians and orators that 
adorn modem history, flourished in this period. War did then put on 
his most glorious panoply, and went forth with his noblest sons to the 
battle. The great Conde, Marshall Turrenne, the Duke of Mi^lbo- 
rough. Prince Eugene, Charles the Twelfth, Peter the Great, Frederic 
the Great — ^these are the giants of war that made Europe their battle- 
field during this period. After all, the history of mankind is a history 
of wars. What is the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Saracen history, and 
of the European nations, but a description of battle-fields and campaigns, 
of conquests and reconquests — ^here and there the dark picture relieved 
by a ray of science and humanity ? 

It appears that man must purchase all his great blessings by their 
contraries ; rest by toil, peace by war, joy by sorrow, virtue by vice — 
the one being a necessary correlative and a teacher of the other. The 
peace that Europe now enjoys was purchased by the wars of that period. 
Fifty pitched battles, says Yoltaire, were fought within as many years, 
without being attended with a single result of historical importance. 
But they went to swell the great amount by which man purchases peace. 
France was the greatest sufferer during those wars. Three times she 
was engaged against almost all united Europe, and each time with the 
same result — ^ntter exhaustion of resources, and not a step of advance 
towards her ostensible objects. But they were wars of the kings^ not of 
the people. The pride, the ambition, the hatred, or even the caprice of 
erowned heads, were the sole causes of all these wars. The monsters 
of legitimacy and arbilrary power showed their direful forms, first to be 
feared, and then to be hated. In the arbitrary assumptions, the crael 
exactions, the wastmg wars, the meretricious splendor, and even in the 
proud patronage of Louis the Fourteenth, are to be found the first 
occasionfl of the Fr^ch Revelation : the ccnueg lie m the human heart. 
Two great polHioal events preceded this ; the English Revolution, and 
14 
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foimer, becanse prmeiples are to be studied, than there is in neglecting 
penmanship, because grammar is to be studied. A clear, appropriate, 
beautiful form of expression for our thoughts and emotions, is adnatter 
of quite too much importance to be left to chance, or to the inclination 
and judgment of the pupil. 

The following course is suggested^ as at least an improvement on the 
present methods of instruction. 

Let the piipil commence in the Primaiy School — ^and at home, if 
possible — ^to describe, in his own language, such scenes and objects as 
he bas had an opportunity to observe ; and let the teacher, or parent, 
carefully correct all his omissions and inaccuracies, by sap^dying and 
substituting the most simple, explicit and apprc^riate terms — ^always 
adapted, of course, to the circumstances and capacity of the child. As 
far and as fast as possible, let his emotions and the opwations of his 
own mind, be the subject for his efforts ; and let this be a regular ex- 
ercise at school, and, if possible, at home. Let the exercise always be 
conducted with the siugle purpose of cultivating, with most assiduous 
care, a clear, distinct, appropriate form of expression for eveiy thought 
and every emotion. As the child advances in years and knowledge, 
let the exercise be continued and expanded. As the facts in Geography 
or History are learned, let them be arranged in the form of topics or 
8ub-lecture§, and the pupil be required to make a proper presentation 
of them, in his own language, to the class or to the school. When the 
principles of common Arithmetic, or the higher Mathematics, are stu- 
died, let the pupil be habitually required, not merely to explain his 
problem so as barely to satisfy the teacher or the class that he under- 
stands it, but to commence at the proper point of explanation and 
present every fact, principle or condition, in its proper time and place, 
in clear, explicit, unmutakahUy appropnate terms ; and, if possible, 
always with the conviction, that a clear and beautiful explanation <x 
demonstration, is a high attainmmit, as well as a thorou^ oomprehenr 
sion of scientific principles. It is very desirable, indeed — almost 
absolutely essential, that this exercise should dcdly and hahitucUy be 
connected with the whole course of mathematical study, from the first 
elements of mental arithmetic onward, indefinitely. 

As the Natural Sciences become the subjects for investigation, a 
beautiful field is opened for this exercise. If possible, all the members 
of such classes should be very liheraUy called upon to connect and 
arrange for themselves the facts and principles they acquire, and pre- 
sent them, in an appropriate manner, to the class and to the school. 
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All that has been said with respect to oral ezerokes wiU, of coarse, 
apply to the written essays of pupils. As soon as scholars can form 
letters — say at seven or eight years — ^they should also be required to 
express their thoughts on paper. This they can not only learn to do, 
but, with the proper care and attention, can learn to love to do; and, 
with the proper oral training, connected with the written exercises, they 
can in a few years learn to express their thoughts accwraidy,prompUy, 
graeefiiBy, upon any subject upon which they may have ideas to com- 
municate. M. s. c. 

Sandusky City, June, 1852. 



No. m. 

Mt Deak Fruend : Let me advise you to keep your school room 
neat and cleanly, and do what you can to render it pleasant and invi- 
ting. This I ccmceive to be of great importance. It is important not 
only as regards appearance, order and comfort,' but it is important in its 
educational effects. The tastes and habits of children are greatly in- 
fluenced by the condition of things about them. 

You should have some plan regulating the sweeping, dusting, etc., 
so as to secure uniformity of neatness. Unless yon do this, your room 
will often get into disorder and present a slovenly and untidy appear- 
ance. 

Presuming that you *'keep no help," and have plenty of large 
scholars who are not above doing house-work, I would suggest that you 
appoint one each day to attend to the above duties, and see that every 
tlung IS in its appropriate place. You might, for convenience, call this 
individual the monitress, or monitor of neatness. You would find it 
excellent economy to provide your school room with a little box, and 
name it the ''Litter Box." Let this be passed through the aisles, 
by the monitor of neatness, just before the close of school each half day, 
to receive the scraps of paper and other litter which may have accumu- 
lated on the floor about the desks, and which every scholar should be 
required carefully to pick up and deposit in the box, as it passes. 

You should insist upon having your scholars clean their feet before 
coming into ihe room. It will save you much dust and dirt. In a 
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muddy time, it would be well to require the monitor to stand at the 
door, immediately after the ringing of the bell, and remind forgetful 
boys of this thing. 

The order and neatness of scholars' books and desks, should receive 
some attention. You may haye noticed a great difference in schools, 
in this regard. In some, you will see the little geographies and readers 
neatly covered with doth or paper, with leares unsoiled, and handled 
by clean hands ; and you will not discover so much as the scratch of a 
pin upon any desk, or a pencil mark upon the white walls of the room. 
In others, you will witness the reverse of this : books soiled and torn ; 
some with covers danglmg, others with their leaves falling out ; desks 
hacked and mutilated, and the walls defaced by grotesque figures and 
scrawls of writing. Now this is wrong, all wrong ; and teachers are 
chiefly to blame for such a condition of things. By exercising a little 
care, they can correct the evil. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to awaken the attention of pupils to 
this matter and kindle their pride, is to appoint a committee, whose 
duty it should be to inspect the books and desks each week, and report 
their condition, in writing, to be read before the school. Commend 
them in all their efforts to do as you desire ; and I will say to you tiiat, 
as a general rule, in all your intercourse with your scholars, speak a 
dozen words of praise to one of censure. Where this ratio is reversed, 
the teacher may seriously inquire, whether the chief fault does not lie 
in himself. 

Encourage, as far as possible, the personal neatness and cleanliness 
of your pupils. Get up a penny contribution to purchase a wash-bowl, 
soap, comb and brush, if your room is unprovided, and you will be 
astonished to see how such an arrangement will improve the appearance 
of your little fellows, who have been taught at home not to be afraid of 
a little dirt. 

After completing all of these plans and getting them into successful 
operation, you might, with safety — and you naturally would — ^go a little 
farther, and adorn your room with vases of flowers, house-plants, pic- 
tures — ^if you have them — ^and decorate the walls with evergreens. 
Perhaps your scholars would be able to collect a small cabinet of Nat- 
ural History, to lend an additional interest. These thmgs would afford 
you pleasing subjects for occasional remark, and aid you in your en- 
deavors to soften and smooth rough natures, and give them some refined 
and elevated notions of the beautiful and excellent. 

I will close this communication by saying to you, that in all year 
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arraiigemeiits, endeavor as far as poesible to enlist the co-operation of 
your scholars. Tell them of your plans and yonr reasons for adopting 
them, and ask them to ^d and assist you in carrying them out. Make 
them feel that they have a personal interest in all the affairs connected 
with the school ; that the school, in short, is their school, and that its 
reputation is their reputation. 



Clsveland, June, 1852. 



Thine, truly, a. 



Fur the Ohio Journal of Education. 

IttnmUigi tlft fitat Hwittiaite nf i^t ^rarjiit. 

I CLOSED my article in the May number rather abruptly, intending 
to continue the subject in the number for June ; but perhaps enough 
has been said to accomplish my object. I do not believe that the 
position is disputed, and therefore it is not necessary to sustain it by 
elaborate argument. The very name of Tectcher, implies that the chief 
duty is to communicate instruction. But that can not be imparted to 
another, which the one assaying to teach does not himself possess. All 
this is sufficiently simple. And yet there is a great deal in our educa- 
tional literature that looks like undervaluing knowledge-Hi great deal 
of hinting that a man is quite as likely to be the worse as the better for 
his knowledge — a fear ever and anon manifesting itself, lest, in praising 
knowledge, you should be understood as slighting some other of the 
numerous qualifications of the teacher. 

I do not claim that high attainments are aR that are needed to make 
a finished teacher, but, I insist, that they stand first in importance. 
And it is entirely unfair to say, that some men have knowledge and yet 
can not teach ; leaving the inference to be drawn, that they can not 
teach, simply because they have knowledge. That is, a man who can 
not teach, having knowledge, could teach, if ignorant. Thus stated, it 
of course carries with it its own refutation. The ill is caused by hint^ 
ing, not by stating it. 

knowledge ie indispensahie. No other qualifications can make 
amends for the absence of this. If this is wanting, the question is 
ended for the present — ^the candidate must wait till this radical defect 
is supplied. 
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There are two oooBideratioiiB) in addition to tboee aireadj stated, 
for ^ring this first pkoe, among the qualifieationfl of the teai^er, to 
knowledge. One is, that this alone oan be tested hjf excamnation. A 
teacher may be an exoeUent disciplinarian, bat jon will not asoertain it 
by question and answer. He may have extraordinary tact in imparting 
knowledge, bat the only place for exhibiting it is in the school room, 
with his class before him. And so of others. But his familiarity with 
gramn^ar or history, can be ascertained by an examination. And the 
iSact that, in all public schools, a certificate of literary qualifications is 
required by law, must be taken as expressing the universal belief in the 
correctness of the position, that knowledge is the first requisite. 

The second consideration to which I wish to allude, is, that this re- 
quisite is not a natural gift, hut must he acquired hy aU alike ; and 
its acquisition is in the power of each. There are teachers to whom 
authority is natural. The ability to govern is innate ; no effi)rt has 
been put forth to gain it. With others, the case is entirely different. 
Many a sleepless night has been spent in contriving plans to keep order 
in the school room. The discipline has caused a world of perplexity, 
and annoyance, and mortification. And with all their pains-taking and 
all their contrivances, they never will equal the other class. They may 
do very well after some experience, but they never will be able to re- 
duce a turbulent school to perfoet order in a day. So with other quali- 
fications. They are not the result — at least, not wholly— of stady and 
eflfort. But knowledge is gained by application. None of us are bom 
with a knowledge of nouns and verbs, of co-efficients and exponents. 
Here all stand on the same platform. At the outset, all are ignorant ; 
before attempting to teach, all should know. Fair talent and steady 
application will accomplish everything. If the first is wanting, the 
teacher has mistaken his vocation. If the application is not put forth, 
the interests of education will not suffer by deferring awhile the time of 
entering upon the work of instruction. 

There is great propriety in giving prominence to that qualification of 
the teacher which is not to be gained by any without labor, and not to 
smgle out one of those in respect to which God has made men to dififor. 
Severe intellectual labor is oft-times as irksome as i^ysioal, and teadiers 
need encouragement and stunulus to induce them to engage in it, and 
continue in it ; and iriiatever has the ettdtst to induce them to relax their 
effi>rts, must be deemed of injurious tendency. If knowledge and 
learning are spoken of slightingly, young teachers will be quite likely 
to depend upon natural tact, instead of giving their leisure hours to 
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liaid study fbr felf-improTement. And of oovne thej will soon fail ; 
thej will mike short stops and frequent changes. The times reqaure 
thoroagfa teachers, ai^d none others will answer. The line between the 
good and the bad is becoming eTe^y day more distinct. Ohio contains 
many of the right stamp, and they deserve all praise. How I honor a 
teacher, who, from small beginnings, has become eminent in his pro* 
fessixm — who, with no great natnral gifts on which to rely, has deter- 
mined to perseyere and tosacceed! — ^These are the ones we need : they 
are infinitely better than men of genins. Maiy Lyon had bat indiflSar- 
ent sncoess in her first essays at teaching. But she grew-^-ehe corrected 
fiuilts — she supplied deficiencies — she gained confidenoe-^Hihe amassed 
inteUeetoal wealth; and, till the last school boose diall crumble and &11, 
her name will be held in reyerence. an izaminse. 



UTXSABT. 



EmMng iS i J&tm nf |tlf*((;iiltiiiatm 

In yiew of the immense moral power that is now wielded by bodu, 
it is a matter of prime importance what we shall select, and how we 
diall read to the best adyantage. The mischief that books do, in one 
req^ect, is not sufficiently estimated. Their immense number, and the 
tyrannous manner in which they are pressed on the attention, have 
much the efieet of superseding original, native tkottght in those who 
yield to them much of their labor and time. This is a yecy &tal eyil, 
and must be made manifest by the reflection, that the safety, the gloiy 
and the power of the mind consist in what it giyes, and not in what it 
receives : its growth depends on inward action, and not outward impres- 
wm. ; though this last is the condition and stimulus of the first. But 
external stimuli must be rightly applied to become useful ; otherwise 
they first intoxicate* then weaken and ruin the mind. It is as common 
a tlung to meet with book4ntoQBicated people, as with those under the 
tyranny of alcohol — with men who surrender themselves, botfy and satd, 
to books, in a bondage more hopeless than that of opium. I once had a 
professor whose household gods consisted of Dugald Stewart and the 
North American Review ; and as this latter, with its periodical writers* 
would be sulvject to quarterly changes — sometimes very striking — it 
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to hifi pupils a spirit and vigor which imparted aa air of great pleasant- 
nesB to all the school exercises which I witnessed. I do not thmk that 
I ever before visited a school in which the general tone of business was, 
on the whole, quite so pleasing. The Philadelphia Grammar Schools 
have been said, by many, to surpass the Boston Grammar Schools, 
in many respects, especially in the unvarying Order and firm disci- 
pline which prevails ; but I hardly thmk that the Boston schools are 
anywhere excelled in the vigorous, wholesome manner in which all 
their educational exercises are conducted. When the pupils had any 
thing to do, they seemed impressed with the conviction that time was of 
some value, and they moved accordingly. The clear, bradng atmos- 
phere, fresh from the briny waves, peramubulating every nook and 
comer of Boston^ has undoubtedly much to do with the pliant, nervous 
style of action which characterizes all their movements. The teachers 
there certainly are not obliged to expend a very large amount of energy 
in overcoming the enervating influences of a mild, relaxing climate. 
The very air the pupils are constantly inhaling, gives elasticity and 
power to their muscles, and the teacher is rather called upon to guide, 
than to goad them with the spur. 

After the singing exercise had been finished, and a portaon of ^the 
pupils belon^ng below had gone out of the hall, Mr. Philbridb: called 
upon some of his boys to declaim. The first boy, apparently about 
fifteen years of age, stepped H^tly upon the stage, and delivered a 
humorous piece. He trod the floor as gracefully as an old-practised 
orator. 

Much attention is paid in the Boston schools to the subject of reading 
and declamation. There are probably no schools in the United States 
where so much labor is bestowed, and so much pride felt in producing 
fine readers and elegant declaimers, as in these schools. The public 
sentiment there is veiy strongly in fiivor of them. Willi such examples 
as Webster, the Demosthenes of America, and Rufus Ghoate, and Ed- 
ward Everett, and a host of other secondary lights — ^luminaries, indeed, 
when compared with the rest of mankind — ^we should naturally expect 
that oratory there would receive a large share of popular favor. It is 
really a treat to hear their pupils read and recite. There is a clearness 
and purity of tone in their enunciation, which cannot fidl to excite the 
admiration of every visiter. 

The humorous address was delivered with good effect, as was easily 
seen by the approving smile spreading over the countenances of both 
teacher and pupil. The speaker gesticulated with much animation, and 
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the Turying intonationB of voice were executed with oonsiderable skill. 
On the whole, it was a veiy creditable performance. The perfect ease 
with which eveiy word could be distinctly heard in any part of that 
large hall, rendered it very pleasing to listen to the speaker, while his 
perfect self-possession enabled all who heard him, to enter with delight 
into the sentiment of the address. The quality of the speaking which 
most engaged my attention, was the beautiful precision which charac- 
terized ihe enunciation. The words fell upon the ear with every part 
filled to the full measure of sound. There was no mingling of noise 
and silence together, in what is termed grumbling. It was all music. 
To one not accustomed to such exercises, the fullness of illustration 
which he gave to the sentiment of the piece, by the movements of the 
whole body ; by the gestures of his arms and hands ; by the ezpresalon 
of his countenance, and by the tones of his voice, would be absolutely 
surprising. It was very evident that the pupil had passed through a 
long and systematic course of such exercises as are calculated to give 
pliancy and power to all the organs of voice, and make one master of 
those manifold motions of the limbs and the whole body, which are so 
necessary to anything like perfection in the arts of oratoiy. The 
drilling, I ascertained, was commenced at the earliest stage of their 
instruction in the primary school rooms. o. k. 



Hipirt nf tijj /ittantial (Cnnnnitfet, 

Appointed by the State Teachers' Association, at the semi-annual 
meeting in Cleveland, July 2d and 3d, 1851, for the purpose of 
securing funds to defray the expenses of an Agent to labor for the 
promotion of the cause of Common Schools in the State of Ohio. 

Thb following Report is intended to include all the receipts f^r the 
above named purpose, to Jan. 1, 1852, together with such other sums 
as are known to the committee to have been since paid. Not having the 
opportunity to compare the several receipts with Mr. Andrews' records, 
in making up this report for the Journal, it is possible there may be 
omissions and errors. It is requested that friends who observe either, 
in the report given, will famish a statement of the same to the Chair- 
man of the Financial Committee, at the approaching semi-annual 
meeting of the Association at Sandusky City : 
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Ashland Co. Teachers' In8titttte.$35 00 

Belmont Co do 20 00 

Geauga Co .....do******** 22 75 

Guernsey do 9 00 

Huron and Erie do 12 00 

Jefferson do 14 00 

Knox.. •*..•* •••do * 32 75 

Licking. • 'do 15 00 

Montgomery do 30 00 

Northwestern do 47 00 

Preble do 30 00 

Richland do 34 00 

Washington Co do ** 45 00 

Ohio State Teachers' Association, 15 00 

AshtabnlaCo do 18 00 

Knox Co do 25 00 

Muskingum Co do 20 00 

Seneca Co do 10 00 

Teachers of Pub. Schools, Ashl'd, 25 00 

Do do Cincinnati.* 65 00 

Teachers of Pub. Schools, Col'bus, 32 00 

Do do Massillon... 28 00 

Do do Mt. Vernon. 5 00 

Do do Plymouth** 6 00 

Do..*. in Greene Co 5 20 

Teachers and citizens of Qevei'd, 49 00 
Do....do.*..8anduskvCity*. 50 00 

Do....do.***Zanesyille 27 00 

Citizens of Columbus 20 50 

Do Norwalk 20 00 

Do Plymouth 5 00 



Board of Education in Hamilton,9 8 00 

Alfred Holbrook, Marlboro 10 00 

Hon. S. T. Worcester, Norwalk*. 10 00 

Dr. C. Briggs, Ironton 6 50 

Rev. W. C. Anderson, D.D., Oxfd, 6 00 

P. Dawley, Massillon 6 00 

Hon. W. B. Fairchild, Xenia . * * * 6 00 

Prof. J. C. Zachos. Dayton 6 00 

Ira M. Alien, Stark Co 5 00 

Rev.Tho8.Corlett,Fredericktown, 5 00 

Isaac Sams, Hillsboro 5 00 

R. R. Sloan, Mt. Vernon 5 00 

L. W. Stone, Shelby 5 00 

Prof. H. E. Whipple, Oberlin ... * 5 OO 
A. H. Drummond, Manmee City. 2 00 

T. W. Gardner, Ohio City 2 00 

T. C. Heame, ChiUicothe 2 00 

Hon. Ira Mayhew, Michigan .... 5 00 
Thomas, Cowperthwait&Co., Phil. 10 00 

J. H. Rolfe, Cleveland 9 00 

A. H. Bailey, Jefferson 8 00 

D. Appleton & Co.,^ New York. . . 5 00 

H. B. Maglathlin, Boston 5 00 

A. W. Price, Cleveland 5 00 

Dr. Wm. Bowen, MassiUon 5 00 

A Friend 5 00 

Contributed at the Annual Meet- 
ing, and not otherwise credited, 19 00 

$947 00 
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Ws have now every prospect of an interesting and profitable session of our 
State Association at Sandusky. The city is healthy and proverbially pleasant in 
summer; the exhilarating air of the Lake, and the scenery of the Bay and tht 
acijacent Islands, are well worth a trip from any part of the State; and we may 
be assured of a cordial welcome by the citizens. 

It is hoped that every Female Seminary in the State will be represented in the 
Convention of Instructors in Sandusky, on the 6th instant ; and that Superinten- 
dents of Public Schools, Principals of High Schools and Union Schools, will also 
be present The opening Address will be delivered by Rev. B. P. Wilbbh, D.D., 
of the Wesleyan Female College in Cincinnati. Several interesting Reports will 
be presented, and the discussions and deliberations will have an important bear- 
ing upon the progress of general education, and do much, veiy much, for the 
improvement of the means for the proper education of Females. 

Bbfosb another year passes, we hope to see the Instmctors in Colleges and 
Universities assembling in Convention, to deliberate upon the numerous topics 
connected with their department of labor ; and especially upon the best means of 
retaining, in the excellent Institutions of our own State, the scores of students 
who now go to Eastern Colleges. This can be done : it mtut be done, or our Col- 
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kges cannot be sustained ; the Office^ in these Colleges must do it, or it will not 
be effected. 

What a grand State Association we might hare, consisting of the several 
classes of Instructors above named, together with those engaged in ProfiBssional 
Schools, meeting at the same place in four or five different sections, for one or 
two days ; and then in general convention, for the same length of time, to delib- 
erate upon the means of advancing the interests of edncation, in every stage of 
its progress ! We hope to live to see snch an Association. 

Oorrespondenee. 

Ik a letter declining an invivation to deliver an address before the State Teach- 
ers' Association, ex-Governor Briggs, of Mass^ writes : 

" You say that your whole School System is to be remodeled by your Legisla- 
ture during the coming winter. Allow me to say, that your people of the present 
and the coming generations, have an interest in that subject more intense and 
lasting than they can have in the approaching Presidential contest, which in a 
few weeks will set our whole political world in a blaze. I wish they could see it, 
and feel it If all our States would establish and cherish the right system of 
popular edncation— a system under which, by just laws, the property of the State 
should be made to educate aU the children of the State, the generations of children 
who should grow up to manhood and citizenship under such a system, would 
take good care of Presidential and all other elections." 

One of the most able and active members of our State Senate, says in regard to 
our Journal and the Schools of the State : " The work is one which has my entire 
approbation, and is much needed, in my opinion. I trust a new era in the history 
of education in this State is about to commence, which will place our Common 
School System upon a much more desirable basis. But in order to do this, great 
efforts must be made. Ignorance and Prejudice are in the field, and will contest 
the ground, inch by inch. It is mainly to the action and expression of professional 
teachers, that the fHends of education must look for laying the foundations of 
success. I hope the proper influence will be brought to bear upon the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature in regard to the subject of a proper school law, by the 
united efforts of teachers, and by petitions and memorials of others, who feel 
interested in the cause of education. It seems to me the coming Convention at 
Sandusky will afford a proper starting point, and I doubt not Its action will aid 
greatly in giving tone to public sentiment" 

A New Idea.— To a friend of ours, we said, "Will you read Dr. Ray's Ad- 
dress?" He complied; and soon after we again said, "How do you like the 
Doctor's views ? " 

" Excellently. They are capital, sir; my views exactly. Tve a notion that by 
this, the most of the expense and trouble incurred by our Executive Committee 
might, for the present year, be obviated." 

" How so, my fHend ? give us the reason." 

" Why this address teUs the whole story, both to teachers and patrons : now let 
it be repeated, again and again if you please, in every village and district of our 
State." 

And our mind queried, could not something be done, in that way, by teachers 
who have no time or inclination to compose for themselves ? Try it— r. p. w. 

The foUowing is from the President of the N. T. State Teachers' Association, 
in reference to the meeting of that Association in Elmira, N. Y., commencing 
Aug. 4th. Teachers of Ohio^ shall we not attend f 
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" Please extend to the Teachen of your State, in my behalf, a cordial inyitatioB 
to be present and take part in the proceedings of the Convention. As they are 
informed of the suttjects of discussion, the reports, &c, they can prepare them- 
selves, and do VM and themselves goodJ^ 

Kotiois of Schools, etc. 

DsFiAHoa UviOH SoHOOz«.— The first year of the Union School closed last 
week. Pablic examinations were held in each of the school rooms, and are highly 
spoken of by all who attended, so far as we have learned. 

Too high credit cannot be awarded to the teachers for the industry, skill and 
devotion manifested throughout; and well may they f&el proud of the progress 
made by their pupils in so short a time ; and the scholars, also, for having gath- 
ered a rich store of knowledge, in return for their close and constant application 
to the different studies pursued. Defiance may well boast of her public schools, 
though yet in their infancy. 

The exhibition on Friday evening was a splendid affair, all things considered, 
and showed what can be done, even in a short space of time, when both teachers 
and scholars work together. We intend publishing more in regard to the exhi- 
bition next week. 

At the close of the exhibition, the scholars presented to Mr. Hollenbeck a fine 
copy of Webster's Dictionary, (unabridged edition,) as a token of their respect 
for him as a teacher.— I>e/Safice Banner, May 20<A. 

The Defiance Union School has just closed its first year. We understand that 
it has far exceeded the anticipations of its fHends. At the close of the school 
year, they had a very satisfactory examination and an exhibition, of which we 
may speak more particularly at another time. We had the pleasure of meeting 
our old friend Hollenbeck, the superintendent, the other day, and we were per- 
fectly surprised to see him looking so happy. 

The Perrysburg Union School has Just commenced another quarter, under veiy 
favorable auspices, and is prospering as usual. 

Toledo is doing finely in schools. One of the finest school edifices in the State 
has just been completed, in addition to their other new school houses. 

Truly, the Northwest is fast getting to be the most enlightened part of Ohio.— 
Koiikwestem Democrat. 

Thb building occupied by the female department of the Public Schools of 
ZanesvUle, was burned on the 29th of May. By the active efforts of the School 
Board, other rooms have been secured, and the schools are again in successful 
operation. As there was an insurance of some amount on the building, the loss 
is not very severe. If the Board take advantage of this occurrence and erect a 
fine building for their High School, a sufficient number of others in different 
parts of the city to accommodate the scholars, and then rearrange their system, 
so far as modem improvements and recent experience may show to be desirable, 
it will be one of the best things for the schools of Zanesville and the cause of 
education in that part of the State, which could be named. We most sincerely 
hope they will do it : it is due to their schools ; It is important fbr the prosperity 
of their flourishing city. 

KiKGBTOH AcABBMT.— The semi-annual examination of the students connec- 
ted with the Mt Pleasant Academy, located at Kingston, (Ross county,) took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday last Its result was highly creditable to the 
Institution, and to those who have been pursuing their studies there, and fbr- 
nished renewed evidence that those who have been entrusted with its manage- 
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ment, are entitled to the confidence not only of its especial ftiends, but of the 
friends of education generally. 

The exercises concluded on Wednesday evening, with an Exhibition by the 
members of the Philomathean Society, in which those who participated acquitted 
themselyes creditably. The exhibition was enlivened by the music of the Tarl- 
ton Band, whose members showed themselves no ordinaiy performers.— CAiOi- 
ootheAdvertuer, June l9tK 

Ws had the pleasure of meeting with the teachers of Huron and Erie, in Asso- 
ciation at Norwalk, last Saturday ; and a pleasant meeting it was, too. An 
Instructive address was delivered by M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky City, and a 
unique essay read by Mrs. Worcester, of Norwalk. The children of the Norwalk 
Union School enlivened the exercises by appropriate singing. The next meeting 
wiU be held in Monroeville.— itrOan Free Press, June 19tA. 

Sileotiont. 

Hayx ▲ DsszviTB OBja€T.~"Prof. C. often laughs at me," said an eminent 
man of science, " because I have but one idea. He reads every thing, and talks 
about eveiy thing ; but I have learned that, if 1 ever make a breach, I must aim 
my guns at one point." And he gained his reward. He gave his days and nights 
to physical science. When he was an obscure country teacher, he pored over 
" Silliman's Journal," by the light of a pine knot fire, in a log cabin. A few years 
later, he was dining with English dukes and earls, and received as one of the 
" lions" at the British Association for the advancement of science. He is now at 
the head of a great scientific institution, and his name is one of our national 
Jewels. His history is substantially the history of every person who has " made 
his mark" on the time in which he lived.— Presdytenan Magazine. 

Thb Chances of Life.— Among the interesting facts developed by the recent 
census, are some in relation to the laws that govern life and death. They are 
based upon returns fh)m the State of Maryland, and a comparison with previous 
ones. 

10,268 InfiemtB are bom on the same day and enter upon lifb simultaneously. 
Of these, 1,243 never reach the anniversary of their births ; 9,025 commence the 
second year; but the proportion of deaths still continues so great that, at the 
end of the third, only 8,183— or about four-fifths of the origlnal'-number— survive. 
But during the fourth year the system seems to acquire more strength, and the 
number of deaths rapidly decreases. It goes on decreasing until twenty-one, the 
commencement of maturity and the period of highest health. 7,134 enter upon 
the activities and responsibilities of life— more than two-thirds of the original 
number. Thirty-five comes, the meridian of manhood ; 6,302 have reached it. 
Twenty yeaxs more, and the ranks are thinned. X)nly 4,727, or less than half of 
those who entered life fifty-five years ago, are lefU And now death comes more 
frequently. Every year the ratio of mortality increases, and at seventy there are 
not a thousand survivors. A scattered few live on to the close of the century, 
and at the age of one hundred and six the drama is ended ; the last man is dead. 
— Albanp Journal, 

Japak.— This Empire consists of three large and thir^ small ialaads, the 
whole territory being about 90,000 square miles. The population is about thirty 
HiiUions. The capital, Jeddo, has a million and a half of people, and the city 
next in rank, Meaco, half a million. The seaboard is longer than the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. 
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CuTTER*8 Phtsioloot awd Anjitomioal Chabta.— Until very recently it has 
been supposed that the subject of Human Physiology was an improper one, fh>m 
its nature, or an impracticable one, ft-om its extent, complexity or technicalities, 
to introduce into the common school, or even the academical instruction of the 
country. During the last fire years, it has been abundantly proved that it may 
properly and advantageously be introduced into both. 

Perhaps much of the success which has attended the efforts of teachers, as well 
as the general favor with which this subject is now regarded, is due to the care- 
ful and judicious preparation of the text-books which have been used in present- 
ing Human Physiology, for the first time, to the classes in our schools. "Without 
Intending to disparage the merits of any books now before the public, it is but 
just to state, that the text-book and anatomical plates prepared by Dr. Cutter, 
have been among the^r^^, and are now probably the most generally used in the 
schools of Ohio.— M. p. c. 

Classical Sebies : Edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt Philadelphia : Pub- 
lished by Blanchard & Lea.— This is a carefully edited and admirably printed 
series, intended to embrace, within a definite number of books, " a complete 
Latin Curriculum." The text is remarkably accurate, and the notes are well 
adapted to the purposes of instruction. We have received numbers ii, iii, v, vi, 
IX, X, and xi, and the second part of No. viii, of the series. 

A PiCTOBiAL HiSTOBY OP THE UNITED Statss, With notlccs of Other portions 
of America. By S. G. Goodbich, author of Peter Parley's Tales. For the use of 
Schools, revised and improved edition. Pp. 360. New York : F. J. Huntington, 
and Mason & Law, 1852. — This^book has already become pretty widely known : 
it is now much improved, the history brought down to 1850, and is presented in 
a very neat and substantial form. 

Geology.— rft« Elements of Geology; adapted to the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Pp. 198. By Justin R. Loomis, Prof, of Chemistry and Geology in 
Waterville College. With numerous Illustrations. Boston : Gould & Lincoln, 
1852. 

Fbbnch.— r?i« Practical French Teacher; or a New Method of learning to read, 
write and speak the French language ; with a system of Pronunciation, a Synop- 
sis of Grammar, and a Table of French Verbs. 

A Key to the Practical French Teacher. 

The First Book in French^ an Introduction to the Teacher. 

The Progressive French Beader^ especially adapted to the New Method, with 
Notes and a Lexicon. By Nobman Pinnbt, A. M. New York : F. J. Hunting- 
ton, and Mason & Law. 

Sfbakebs.— 7A« Book of Oratory: a new collection of extracts in Prose, Po- 
etry, and Dialogue; containing selections f^om distinguished American and 
English Orators, Divines, and Poets. For the use of Colleges, Academies and 
Schools. Pp.499. 
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The First Book of Oratory ; an Abridgement of the above. B7 Edward G. 
Mabshall, M. a. Pp. 237. New York : D. Appleton & Ck). 

Cobb'B Speaker: containing ample Exercises in Elocution, in Prose, Poetry 
and Dialogues, from the most approved native and foreign Writers : with an In- 
troduction, containing the Principles of Elocution very fully exemplified by 
ninstrations. Pp. 576. By Ltman Cobb, A.M. New York: J. 0. Riker & Co., 
1852. 

The Standard Speaker; containing Exercises in Prose and Poetry, for decla- 
mation in Schools, Academies, Lyceums and Colleges j newly translated, or 
compiled Arom celebrated Orators, Authors and Popular Debates, ancient and 
modem. A Treatise on Oratory and Elocution : Notes explanatory and biogra- 
phical. Pp. 55a. Price $1.25. By Epsb Sasgbnt. Philadelphia : Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait&Co.,1852. 



Stilus^ 

Rev. Asa Brainerd, for more than twenty years Principal of St. Lawrence 
Academy, in Pottsdam, N. Y., is now on a visit to som^ of his numerous pupils 
in this State. 

Rev. James A. Sterbbtt, late Principal of the Academy in Kingston, Ross 
CO., has left the Institution, and is to be succeeded by Rev. M. A. Sackett, of 
ardevlUe. 

Hon. Hekrt Barvard, State Superintendent of Schools in Conn., has been 
elected President of the Indiana State University, at Bloomington. 

Mr. Nathan Bishop has been re-elected Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston : his salary is $2,500 per annum. It is an interesting fact, that 
this city, after having sustained Public Schools for 200 years without such an 
officer, appointed one last year for the first time. 

Prof. Geo. R. Perkins has resigned the office of Principal of the N. Y. State 
Normal School. 

Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, who has had charge of the Model or Experimental 
School, in the N. Y. State Normal School, ftt>m its commencement, has resigned. 
We do not know who are to fill their places. 

Public High Schools.— The Lawrence (Pa.) Journal contains a well written 
article, urging the importance of a grand central High School, in connection 
with the Public Schools of Pittsburg and Allegheny City. Let the intelligent 
men of those cities visit the High School of Philadelphia and the Free Academy 
of New York, and we venture to say that such schools will soon be established. 

Law School of Cincinnati.— The exercises of the 18th commencement in 
this Institution, were attended a short time since : they are said to have been 
highly interesting. Twenty-four young men received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

Lawyers.— Livingston's Law Ledger, for 1852, estimates the number of Law- 
yers in the Union at 25,000, and their annual income at $36,000,000. 

— A Normal School has been established in Buenos Ayres : its course of study 
is veiy ftdl, including the English and German languages, and the Principal re- 
ceives a salary of $1500 per nunUk. 

— The M. E. Church, in the Union, has under its charge 8 Colleges, having 
ftands amounting to $494,063 ; and 46 Academies and Seminaries. 

— Oberlin College, has now 530 students, of whom 259 are ladies. 
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AiTTiooH GOLLBOX.— The corner stone of Antioch College, (to be located at 
Yellow Springs, Greene Co.) was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the S3d of 
June. This Institution has ahready twenty acres of ground, a building fund of 
$60,000 or 970,000, and scholarships pledged to the amount of $130,000. With 
such ample means, the buildings should be the finest in the State. 

— Delegates to the semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, to 
be held in Sandusky City on the 7th and 8th days of July, will be carried oTer 
the following roads /ree on fheir return, if on their way to the Conrention they 
paid jvM fcare: The Railroad fh>m Clereland to Columbus; fh>m Clereland to 
Ashtabula ; fW>m Clereland to Wellsyille ; fh>m Sandusky City to Newark ; and 
from Newark to Zanesrille. 

Since last October, the fare on the Mad Riyer road has been made one-third 
less than that on any other railroad in the State ; and as that company has al- 
ways been very liberal, both to our Agent and to Teachers, ftequently carrying 
them for half fare and sometimes /ree, it was not to be expected that they would 
make the same reduction. It is hoped that some other Railroad Companies will 
allow the usual reduction. 

— The twenty-seyenth annual Catalogue of Miami Unlyersity, (for the year 
1851-2,) presents the following summary of its students : Seniors 16, Juniors 42, 
Sophomores 21, Freshmen 21, Preparatory 72, English Department 36 ; total 208. 
This is a greater number than it has had during any year since 1836. 

— We are yery desirous to obtain the materials for a complete tabular sum- 
mary of the Colleges and Uniyersities of the State. We know of no such list 
now in existence : the one contained in the American Almanar, for 1852, is both 
incorrect and incomplete.— WUl the Officers of all the Institutions to which the 
Journal is sent, forward their Catalogues and Circulars before the first of August ? 

— The Biennial Catalogue of the Granville Female Seminary presents the fol- 
"lowing summary of pupils for the year ending June 30th, 1882: Primary Class 

37, Junior 82, Middle 12, Senior 8, not classed 3 \ total 142. The Graduating Class 
of last year numbered 11, that of this year 6. The Institution ia now in its seven- 
teenth year. 

Anniyebsarixs, eto.— The Annual Meetings of several of the leading Ajbso- 
ciations for the promotion of Education, are to be attended as follows: 

A Convention of Instructors in Female Seminaries, at Sandusky City, 0., on 
theCthof July, 1852. 
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Union, at Wilmington, Del., on the 4th of August 

The American Assodationfor the Advancement qf Education^ at Newark, N. J., on 
the 10th of August 

The American AssodaHon for ihe Advancement of 8cieno$. at Cleveland, 0., on 
the 18ih of August 

The third Annuai Convention qfAjnerioan Inttrwton of ihe IHafamd Jhmb^ will 
be attended in Columbus, 0., on Wednesday the 25th of August 

CoHMBNOBMBirTfl.— The exercises of Commencement in several of the Colleges 
and Universities of the State, have been or are to be attended as follows : 

Miami University at Oxford. •••.Thursday, the 24th of June, 18S2. 

Capital University at Columbus • .Wednesday, the 30th of June. 

Western Reserve Colleg6.*.at Hudson ••••Thursday, the 8th of July. 

Granville College at Granville. . . Wednesday, the 14th ofJuly. 

Ohio Weslevan University, at Delaware . .Wednesday, the 28th of July. 

Marietta College at Marietta.. •.Thursday, theS9th of July. 

Ohio University at Athens Wednesday, the 4th of Aug. 

Kenyon College at Gambier . . .Wednesday, the 4th of Aug. 

Wittenberff College at Springfield .Wednesday, the 18th of Aug. 

Oberlin College at OberiBi Wednesday, th625thof Aug. 






A. D. LORD, Colambat, ) ( H. F. OOWDERT, 

IL H. BARNKT. GinciiinatijSDitOBS: { I. W. ANDREWS, 
J. 0. ZACH08, Dayton, ) ( AND'W VREBSB, 



OOWDERT, BanduBky, 

'" Marietta, 

Clefveland 



€n t{n /rirala nf ^^nplat (fliaaitinii in (DIjiD. 

ris known to those who have interested themselves in the improve- 
ment of common schools in Ohio, that, during the last eighteen 
months, the members of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, have, bj 
their voluntary efforts and contributions, employed and sustained an Agent 
to devote his entire time and talents to the promotion of the interests of 
general education in our State. During the period for which he has 
been employed, he has not only found a constant and urgent demand 
for his services, in conducting Teachers' Institutes, aiding and counsel- 
ing Boards of Education, in organizing Union Schools, and advismg 
and encouraging teachers personally, but demands have been made for 
his attention and services entirely beyond his ability to meet. 

In view, therefore, of the success of the measures of the Association 
already undertaken, in view of the magnitude and extent of the inter- 
ests of popular education in the State, and of tiie kind and amount of 
labor which needs to be immediately performed ; in view, also, of the 
sluggishness and instability of popular legislation upon this, as upon 
other important subjects, and, lastly, in view of the hannony of feeling 
and opmion at present existing among the great body of the most ex- 
perienced teachers of the State, it is proposed very essentially to 
expand the present system of voluntary operations of the Ohio State 
Teachers' Association, and also, if possible, to give to all of its meas* 
ures more of stability and certainty than have heretofore been contem- 
plated. 

In arranging some plans for present and future action^ it may be 
proper distinctly to announce, that we propose, in no manner, to inter* 
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fere with the operation of any meamures which the Legislature of our 
State has already adopted, or may hereafter adopt, for the promotion of 
these great interests. While laboring in a voluntary manner, as faith- 
fully as we may, for yital interests which seem to us much neglected, 
or entirely overlooked, we propose to labor no less earnestly than here, 
tofore for the full, prompt, unhentating recognition, by our legislature 
and people, of the principle that early, careful, faithful elementary in- 
struction is the right of all, and that it is the highest interest as well as 
most solemn duty of the State to furnish this education to all, and to 
provide all the necessary agencies and instrumentalities for doing this 
work. 

But experience has abundantly shown to us, that, not only are le^ 
lators slow fEuthfully and practicdUy to adopt this sentiment, but that, 
even with the best intentions on the part of the most liberal-minded 
legislators, only a small fraction of the labor really necessary to be done, 
can be at any given time probably estimated and provided for at 
public expense. The legislature must ever keep a watchful eye upon 
public sentiment, and men of the largest comprehension and most sa- 
gacious foresight, must wait for the slow progress of public opinion to 
sustain them in carrying out their most rational and profound convic- 
tions. A voluntary associaiion, like our own, needs not in this way to 
be embarrassed or restricted. The only limits to its prompt and suc- 
cessful action, trill be its capacity and resources for usefulness. 

So long, therefore, as our plans are liberal and practical, so long as 
all the operations of the Association are conducted in an open, honora- 
ble and dismterested manner, it is hoped that no anxiety will be felt 
lest we should assume powers and duties that belong appropriately to the 
State alone. It is our wish only to aid public men and private citi- 
z^s in advancing the true interests of our State, and it will be our 
highest pleasure at all dmes so to modify our plans, and adapt ourselves 
to existing circumstances, as to secure the respect and confidence of 
those with whom and for whom we labor. 

Again, voluntary action on the part of teachers and citizens, seems 
constantly demanded, for the reason that popular legislation upon this 
all important subject is ever liable to fluctaation. The wisest education- 
al policy that our State could devise would be in imminent danger of 
submersion within two or three sessions after its adoption, as men succes- 
sively participate in the legislative councils, who are neither by nature 
nor education calculated to sustain or comprehend an enlarged and lib- 
eral poli<7 for themselves, personally, or for the State. A few years 
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since, a man was placed at the head of the educational interests of our 
State, Hon. Samuel Lewis, and, by his wisdom and energy, a noble 
work of school reform was undertaken. While actively and success- 
fully engaged in his labors, the Legislature sent both the Supermtend- 
ent and his office to the shades of private life, thinking thereby it had 
saved an annual expenditure of a few hundred dollars to the State ! ! 

Ten years since, the State of New York adopted an educational poli- 
cy that was making her a light to all the States of the New World, 
and awakening admiraticm from the nationa of the Old. Now, her 
abandonment and neglect of these noblest of all interests, by her re- 
cent Legislatures, is bringing upon her general and merited refMroaoh. 

Five years since, the State of Maine put into operation a liberal sys- 
tem of school improvements, provided for a State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, and placed, successively, competent, energetic men 
in this office. After a few years of obvious, acknowledged reform and 
prosperity, the Legislature, at its last session, stupidly abolished the 
office of Superintendent, carefully directed the educational course of 
the State towards heathendom, and then returned to their constituents 
to triumph in the economy they had practised for their great and patri- 
otic State ! I 

Let Ohio teachers and Ohio friends of education take warning from 
these examples, and be always watchful to exhibit to the world one 
** burning and shining light," when the beams of true patriotism and 
enlightened statesmanship grow dim. 

Lastly, we have, and teachers may always expect to have, a work in 
connection with the subject of general education, peculiarly their own 
to do. Public officers and private citizens, however liberal in their 
views, or energetic in putting them into practice, can not be expected to 
know as well what is needed at any given point of advancement in our 
educational progress as the true-hearted, intelligent, public-spirited, 
practical teacher. With a sagacity, vigilanoe and enthusiasm, un- 
known to men out of the profession, the teacher, with a dear, strong, 
prophetic vision, should be first to observe all the real obstacles to 
progress, and be first to suggest the appropriate remedies. K true to 
ourselves and to our profession, it may always be safely assumed that 
the work of pioneering in this cause is appropriately ours, and will 
always be cheerfully accorded to us by a wise and liberal public senti- 
ment. And it may be further safe to say, that, while we prudently, 
honorably and energetically pursue measures tending solely to the pub- 
lic good, exercising at all times towards those in authority and all 
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others, that candor, courtesy and kindness which is due from us, our 
State will not scorn the pittance of service we may render, if accom- 
panied with modesty and sincerity on the part of those who proflfer it. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the Mends of the State 
Teachers' Association will endeavor as promptly as possible to extend 
the plan of operations. It is the wish of the Ezecutiye and Finance 
committees to send abroad over our State the current year from four to 
six competent energetic men to act in the capacity in which our present 
Agent is acting, but under his general direction and supervision. 

Other important measures, relating to the preparation of teachers for 
their calling, are under consideration^ and will be announced as soon as 
properly perfected. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee proposes to raise, as nearly 
as possible, the necessary pecuniary means for carrying forward these 
measures. Ten thousand dollars could be judiciously expended for 
promoting the objects of the Association. An effort wUl be made to 
raise five thousand dollars within a few months. 

The co-operation of the members of the State Teachers' Association 
and of all friends of common schools in Ohio is invited to the follow- 
ing plans for securing this object : — 

first, we invite the attention of friends to the character and con- 
dition of our Educational Journal. Affcej an existence of six months, 
with about one thousand subscribers, and an issue of about three 
thousand copies monthly, the current expenses of the year have been 
paid, or folly provided for. The profits of the increased circulation, 
during the remainder of the year, can be devoted to the objects of the 
Association. Instead of one thousand, there should be ten thousand 
subscribers to the Journal at the present moment. Let our friends re- 
member that in extending the circulation of our paper they contribute 
directly to the formation of a proper educational sentiment in our State, 
and also directly to the funds of the Association. 

Second, we have in Ohio from 20,000 to 25,000 persons who en- 
gage in teaching at some time during the year. A voluntary contribu- 
tion of one doUar from each of these, to the frmds of the Association, 
would enable its friends to place the common school system of Ohio 
upon a better basis, in five years, than the ordmary progress of public 
opinion would secure for it in a quarter of a centuiy. 

As will be seen, by reference to the Business Department of our 
Journal, the custom of contributing something jE>ro/emona% for these 
high objects is pretty fairly commenced. Teachers are pledging them- 
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selves in gams of from one dollar to fifty dollars, to carry out the 
objects of the Association. Now, we respectfully suggest that all 
teachers in Ohio, however obscure, who hold oerdficatos from a Board 
of County Examiners, should lose caste, (and we could wish such might 
lose their certifiecUes, too,) who feel so little interest in the organization 
of better schools that they are unwilling to contribute one dollar, annu- 
ally for this object. We propose to send this appeal to every section 
and district of the State, and we trust that every teacher will wisely 
^ve heed to it, and either to his county association, or in some other 
proper manner, see that his obligation of honor is properly discharged. 
And we wish here further to suggest, that every teacher in the State, 
who desires an honorable standing in his profession, should, besides 
contributing to such other objects as his sense of duty may dictate, an- 
nually sacredly set apart a reasonable, a liberal contribution to the 
funds of the Association. It is unnecessary to remind the intelligent 
teachers of Ohio diat all real improvements in the schools of the State 
tend to give to the teachers' profession more of consideration and use- 
fulness, and that, if no other motive could prompt to liberality, self- 
defence and se\f-f reservation would require this at their hands. 

Third, we hope for and expect some very liberal contributions from 
the wealthy, public-spirited men of our State to our high objects. All 
unusual as it may be for private citizens to contribute for the cause of 
common schools — schools for which the State is expected amply to pro- 
vide — still we have a firm, abiding confidence that there are men in our 
State, who so thoroughly believe that our free institutions of govern- 
ment depend for their support upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
whole people, that they are even willing to do more for the general dif- 
fusion of these than the statutes of the State require at their hands, — 
men who love their country and its institutions well enough to feel anx- 
iety and alarm when their guardianship is left to chance, or to an 
uninstructed popular will. From this class of men in Ohio we hope to 
receive contributions in sums of from five to five hundred dollars each. 
He who contributes of his substance to aid scientific discoveries, or to 
endow the collegiate institutions of the country, is regarded as a bene- 
factor. Of how much more honor shall he be deemed worthy who 
dispenses his favors, like the sunshine and rain, equally and impartially 
to aUI 

Fourth, we have to look to the Press for aid — for the aid of its in- 
fluence in one form, and for material aid in another. But let us first 
remind all interested in the publication of bookli, or the dissemination 
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of intelligence in any fonn, ihat oar canae is closely identified with 
their interests. Let ns remind eveiy anther, eveiy editor, eyeiy pub- 
lisher in our land, that five years of sucoessfdl effort in the cause of 
common schools in Ohio will not only triple the number of readers^ 
but double the number of thinkers, also ; and further, that eveiy ac- 
cession to the stock of intellectual discipline among the youth of our 
State increases the appetite for intelligence in a more than geometrical 
ratio. The young really constitute, already, the great mass of the 
readers of our country. Age brings with it its duties and anxieties, so 
that the less cultivated and the less successful of the mass of men find 
little leisure for this luxury. Who read the family newspaper with 
most avidity, the parents or the children ? Who seeks out the thrilling 
narrative of biography or history, the fiither or the son ? None can 
doubt that a complete, general diffusion of faithful elementary instruc- 
tion in our State would inuneasurably and astonishingly increase the 
demand for all the valuable publications of our land. We appeal, 
therefore, to every editor in Ohio to aid in sending to every school dis- 
trict such items of information as are intended to interest all in the 
improvement of these schools. Our plans embrace every section of the 
State, and, as^rapidly as possible, we mean directly to reach all. 

To all publishers, in or out of Ohio, who now furnish, or may here- 
after furnish, text books for the use of our schools, we make an appeal 
for liberal contributions to our funds. From the first organization of 
the Association until the present time, its officers and members have 
felt extreme solicitude that all its plans and operations should so stand 
aloof from the private and personal interests of all classes of men that 
it should command the confidence and req)ect of all. While this policy 
is undeviatingly pursued, while all the operations of the Association 
are conducted in an open, honorable and disinterested manner, it is be- 
lieved that contributions may be made to our funds from all classes of 
business men, in a manner honorable to all parties. By reference to 
our Business Department it will be seen that all funds, from whatever 
source received, are publicly acknowledged in such form as the donor 
may prefer. 

In conclusion, let me remind our friends that important responsibili- 
ties seem to devolve upon the teachers of our State, and that it is our 
duty manfully to meet them. No proposition is clearer than this — that 
if we would see the present generation of the children of our State for- 
tified against ignorance and degradation, and all taught to love virtue 
and knowledge, a work of toil, of anxiety, of embarrassment and self- 
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sacrifiee, k before 120 to do. The State may, indeed, sooner or later, 
Mlj acknowledge and aaiome ita proper gnardianahip. But while its 
strength, where exerted, may be great, its energy and aotiyity are fee- 
ble. Half a million of ohildren may step from youth to manhood, or, 
perhaps, to brutehood, before the State shall begin to comprehend the 
nature and extent of its solemn trust. Without yoluntary eflK)rt, the 
youngest man of our profession may find his head white widi the frosts 
of years, before he can look oyer the teeming millions of the children of 
our State and say, " that no one of these shaU perish hU through his 
oumfauU /" and such a triumph is too predous to be enjoyed only by 
succeeding generations, if human agency can secure it in ours. Half a 
million plastic minds and loving hearts will be too great a sacrifice to be 
made, when there are elements and agencies enough in the world to 
preyent it. Let every teadier of Ohio feel that he is commissioned in 
sotne degree to secure this noble triumph, and vigilantly and sacredly 
guard the interests of these unfolding minds and joyous hearts. 

M. F. COWDKBY, 
Saxduskt, July, 1858. Chairman of Finance Committee. 



PBOFESnOVAL. 



(C^olUgt (^nnttiin is fsglaolt init i^Bitrita. 

Allusion is frequently made to the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford in England, and comparisons instituted between them and 
American OoUeges, not veiy favorable to the latter. Among those 
who have not given special attention to the subject, there is an impres- 
sion that the English Universities famish a much more thorough educa- 
tion than our own Colleges. This impresrion has been strengthened 
by the book of Mr. Bbistxd, recently published, entitled " Five years 
in an English University." The author is warmly in favor of that 
system, but yet he has given hb readers the materials for forming their 
own judgments. 

The North Ameriean Review lor July contains a review of the book, 
written with great candor and ability. The Review does not coincide 
with the author in his estimate of the comparative OKoellencies of the 
two systems, and as our opinion, after having read Mr. B.'s book with 
much care, is the same as that of the Review, we condense a portion of 
the artide for the readers of the Journal. Aside from the opinion ex- 
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pressed of our institutioiis as eompared with those of our traiuhatlantic 
brethren, the article contains information which will be interesting to 
all engaged in giving instruction : 

"Cambridge University is a confederation of Colleges, ike latter 
being distinct corporations, that need only the power of grantmg de- 
grees in order to correspond very perfectly with institutions of the same 
name in America. The CoUeges are independent, and, to a certain 
extent, are rivals of each other. Trinity College, which is the largest 
at Cambridge, has about the same number of students who have not 
yet taken the first degree, as Yale ; St. John's, which is next in size, 
has not so many undergraduates as there are at Harvard. These two 
contam about half the population of the University. There are fifteen 
other Colleges, most of which are very small : they do not average over 
fifty undergraduates each. The theory is, that the Colleges give the 
instruction, and the University confers the degrees, holding two public 
examinations for that purpose, to one of which the student is subjected 
about the middle, and to the other at the end, of his undergraduate 
course. Each College, also, subjects all its students to annual examin- 
ations of its own, and offers scholarships and other prizes, to be contend- 
ed for at special examinations of those only who choose to become 
competitors for them. These examinations, and the honors and emolu- 
ments which are attained by those who excel in them, are the peculiar 
features of the English University system. No instruction whatever, 
upon which attention is compulsory, is offered to the University at 
large ; and very little such instruction is afforded by the Colleges." 

A majority of the students seek only for a degree, and by the re- 
quisitions for obtaining that, we must judge of the standard of attain- 
ment. There are others who contend for honors, and the pecuniary 
emoluments attached to them. To compare the English inBtitutions 
with ours, we must look at what is required for graduating. About 
four-sevenths of those who receive the first degree at Cambridge, make 
no effort for the prizes ; they go out in '* Poll," as it is termed — they 
are satisfied with a bare degree. The knowledge required for a degree 
is very moderate. The North American gives the requisites, and then 
compares them vrith the qualifications required for admiman to Harvard 
College, saying ** other American Colleges demand nearly as much." 
'* The result of the comparison is a startling one, and will doubtless 
take our readers by surprise ; but there appears no reason to doubt its 
correctness. It may be summed up in the statement, that, before the 
recent changes took place, or till within three years, a student might 
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enter either Oxford or Cambridge, might pass through the rmdergrado- 
ate course, and finally obtain his first degree, with less labor and study 
and less knowledge of Latin and Greek and Mathematics, than are re- 
quired for admission to what is sometimes called *' the University of 
Cambridge " here in America. The recent changes have added so much 
to the list of requisitions, that we should now fix the point of comparison 
with Harvard College, not at the period of admission, but at the close 
of the Freshman year. 

Of course, these Universities send out many accomplished scholars, 
but it is not because of the requisitions for a degree. That, as we have 
seen, can be obtained with little labor. It is the mxuu&oeni prizes that 
stimulate to study. For the undergraduates, there are scholarships, 
etc., open to competition, which bring to the successful competitors, 
from $200 to $500 per annum. And the Fellowship, given to gradu- 
ates of two or three years' standing, who pass the best examination, are 
worth from $1000 to $2000 per annum. Inducements, these, to study 
most certainly ! " It is a common saying," says Mr. B., " that a poor 
student^ by taking a high degree, supports not only himself but his 
mother and sisters for life." 

The Colleges give very little instruction. Nearly all the students 
employ private tutors at a heavy expense. And as a consequence, the 
instruction is adapted to the end in view, to wit : the successful passing 
of the examination. There is a great deal of cramming, that is, get- 
ting up a knowledge of those particular matters which will probably be 
brought up in examination ; and a good Tutor will cram a great deal 
into a student in a short tune. The great vice of the system is, that it 
looks, not to any comprehensive and generous culture of all the think- 
ing faculties, but only to the means, fair or unfair, of distancbg all 
competitors at the great annual examinations, and thereby obtaining 
the splendid rewards which the University is able to bestow. What 
the private tutors impart is not general instruction, nor anything like 
it ; it is a specific and laborious training for one narrow object, very 
much like that which an experienced jockey administers to the high- 
mettled colt that is expected to « win the Derby for the year." 

Besides granting degrees, then, which is done to nearly all who 
apply for them, the main business of the English Universities is to dis- 
tribute their rewards of learning. They make scholars because they 
offer tempting prizes for good scholarship. The University does not 
impart instruction, but only decides by examination who are best ac- 
quainted with certain subjects. 
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Our readers will doubtless be satisfied from the statements now made, 
that the American Colleges are by no means inferior to the English, 
although we might copy some features with advantage. The Beyiewer 
of the North American says: "With much smaller means, with en~ 
dowments that are not comparable to those of the English Uniyersities, 
the Colleges in this country actually accomplish more. They actually 
give ijuitruction and enforce study, which for any practical purpose, or 
to any appreciable extent, the English Universities do not." 

The two greatest defects of the American system are considered to 
be the want of prises for the encouragement of liberal studies, in the 
form of scholarships and fellowships, and the multiplication of branches 
of study. We need the stimulus which these pecuniary ''honors" 
furnish, to induce young men to strive for high attainments. And we 
have little doubt that the next two years will witness a good beginning 
in endowments of this kind. As to the other defect, the tendency is 
to aggravate the evil ; and some of our Institutions are increasing in- 
stead of diminishing the number of studies. In several iuFtances, so 
many branches of what is considered to be "useful learning," have 
been crowded into the course, that a voluntary system has necessarily 
been established to make room for them, and each student is allowed 
to select the studies which are best adapted to his taste, his caprice, or 
his future occupation in life. Thus the proper idea of a liberal eixu^ 
tion is lost sight of ; a College is no longer a home of liberal studies, 
and a place for intellectual discipline, where the mind may receive that 
general culture which is the only effectual preparation for specific 
studies and professional pursuits. 

" This favorite notion," says Br. Arnold, and the opinions of no 
other man are entitled to greater weight on the subject of Education, 
" of filling boys with useful information, is likely to be productive of 
great mischief It is a caricature of the principles of inductive phi- 
losophy, which, while it taught the importance of a knowledge of facts, 
never imagined that this knowledge was of itself equivalent to wisdom. 
Now, it is not so much our object to give boys ' useful information,' 
as to faeilitate their gaining it hereafter for themselves, and to enable 

them to turn it to account when gained." 

I. w. A. 
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BCIXNTinC. 



EBpnrt nil t|t ^mitjiinraiatt Smrtitetinn, 

Bead he/ore the Ohio Teachen^ Association, at Sandusky Ct% July 
8(A, 1852, hy Aba S. Lobd, of Colundms. 

Thx sabject just announced, has been ohosen for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the members of this Association, information supposed to be 
inaccessible to most of them, and with the hope of awakening in the 
minds of all an interest in one of the grandest Institutions formed in 
our own or any other countiy. The materials haye been compiled 
from official Reports, or copied from Norton's Literaxy Gmette and 
other papecB of Ae day. For no part of the Report does the writer 
claim originality, his aim haying been to compile such foots as might 
both interest and profit. 

A Beport on this noble Institution is most naturally commenced 
with a ekebdh of its Founder. It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that the 
materials for this are not more abundant ; but enough is known of his 
life and character to endear his name to eveiy votary of science, eteiy 
friend of the country to which he confided so unexampled a trust. 

Jamss Smithsom, Esq., a native of England, was a son (tf the 
Duke of Northumberland. He studied at Oxford, and was there dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in Science. After taking the degree of 
A. M., he was in 1787 elected a Fellow of the Boyal Society. Du- 
ring his life, he contributed to the '* Philosopluoal Transactions," eight 
valuable Papers. He was an associate of the most eminent men of 
Science of the last generation in England, and was highly req»ected for 
his proficiency in the Science of Chemistry, and for hia amiable and 
unassuming manners. The last years of his life were spent mostly on 
the Continent, and he died at Qenoa, on the 27th of June, 1829. 

By a frugal managem«it of the property received frrom his parents, 
he had accumulated a fi)rtune, which, at his death, amounted to 120,- 
000 pounds sterling. By his will he directed that the income of this 
property, after deducting some small annuities, should be paid to his 
nephew, Hshbt Jamss Humobbfobd, during his Ufe, and that the 
property itself should descend to kis heirs should he have any. 

" In case of the death of my said nephew without leaving a child or 
children, * * * I bequeath the whole of n)y property (subject 
to an annuity of £100,) to the United States of America^ to found 
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<a WoihingUm, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
EstaMUhment for the increase and diffusion of Enowlxdob among 



Sach are the words of the Will and the only words of the Author 
which have heen found relating to this remarkable bequest. Of the 
precise reasons which led him to make it, nothing definite is known. 
He had never visited America, had no friends or acquaintances here, 
and is supposed to have had no partiality to Republican Institutions. 
Not a sentence ever found among his papers, no book in his Library, 
no recollection of his associates, fihows that he had ever made this 
country an object of special interest. It was doubtless to perpetuate 
his name as the friend and patron of science ; and it is certainly the 
highest compliment he could have paid our country, to select it as the 
trustee of his noble purposes, and to abstain from trammelmg the 
legacy with any embarrassing conditions or restrictions. 

His nephew died at Pisa, in June, 1835, without issue, and thus 
the property descended to the United States. The particulars of the 
bequest were communicated to our government, and on the first of 
July, 1836, Congress passed an act authorizing the President to em- 
ploy an agent to prosecute the claim in the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land, and pledging the faith of the United States for the application of 
the fund to the purpose designated by the Donor. 

Hon. Eichard Bush, of Philadelphia, was appointed to this agency ; 
he prosecuted the claim, obtained the fund, and in September, 1838, 
paid it, in sovereigns, into the Treasury of the United States. The 
fund then amounted to $519,169 : on the 10th of August, 1846, the 
act establishing the Smithsonian Institution waa passed. 

The Corporation consists of the President and Vice President, the 
Secretaries of State, of l^e Treasury, of War and of the Navy, the 
P. M. General, the Attorney General, and the Mayor of Washington ; 
and such others as they may elect Honorary Members. The immediate 
government of the Institution is intrusted to a Board of fifteen Be- 
gents, consisting of the Vice President, the Chief Justice of the Uni- 
ted States, and the Mayor of Washington, ex officio ; three members 
of the Senate appointed by the Speaker ; and six persons to be chosen 
by joint resolution of the Senate and House — ^two of whom shall be 
members of the American Institute — the other four, inhabitants of 
States, and no two from the same State. 

This act required a permanent loan of the original fund to the Uni- 
ted States, at six percent, interest ; appropriated the accumulated inter- 
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est, then amounting to $242,129, for ike erection of a bnilding; pro- 
vided for the establiBbment of a Library, Maseum, Chemical Laboratory, 
etc. ; and left the details mainly to the Board of Regents. 

Ab the result of the faithful and efficient labors of this Board^ a 
plan has been adopted which meets the approbation of those who under^ 
stand it, and which promises great usefulness and the highest honor to 
our country. The cost ef the grounds, building, instruments, etc., is 
limited to $250,000 ; this is taken from the income of the original, 
and the building fund, (the accumulated interest,) and leaves $150,- 
000 of the Building Fund to be added to the priucipal — ^making a per- 
manent fund of $675,000, which affords an annual income of nearly 
$40,000. This income, with all sums received from other sources, is 
to be permanently divided between two methods of increasing and 
diffuting knowledge : first, by researches, publications and lectures : 
second, by collections of literature, science and art. 

THX BUILDING AND QBOUNDS. 

The building has been erected, but it is not yet entirely finished. It 
is an imposing sbructure, built in the later Norman or Lombard style. 
It consists of a centre and two wings united by connecting ranges. Its 
extreme length is 447 feet, its greatest breadth, 132. It is adorned 
with nine towers, the highest of which is 145 feet. The central por- 
tion of the building contains, on the first floor, a Library room, 184 by 
80 feet, divided into Alcoves, and a Hall for philosophical apparatus, 
65 by 50 feet. The second story contains the Museum, 200 by 50 
feet. This is divided into three aisles, the centre one of which is 40 
feet in height. 

The East Wing contains a Lecture room which will seat 1,000 per- 
sons : the eastern range is occupied by laboratories, work shops, rooms 
for apparatus, offices, etc. 

The West Wing contains two large rooms, one for a reading room 
below, and suitable rooms for unpacking books and other purposes 
connected with the Library. 

The grounds are tastefully laid out and will be improved in a manner 
worthy of the Institution and its objects. 

THE CABINET. 

The Cabinet is not intended to be a collection of mere curiosities ; 
thin^ merely novel are not sought or especially valued in whatever 
quarter they may have been found, or from whatever remote distances 
they may have been brought. The officer in charge of this department 
places little value upon the mass of strange things which might be col- 
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lected by expiring or &iket expeditions, firom the four qtiarten of the 
globe. Instead of gathering a misoeUaneoas oollectioQ of the cnrion- 
ties of nature or art, they desire to coUeot and preserve such as will 
yield new results, suoh as are not found in existing collections, and 
ei^pecially those which are connected with the original researches and 
investigations of those in its employ, and which iUustrate and verify 
the publications of the Institution. 

THB LIBRABT. 

The works purchased for this will be of the choicest and most valusr 
ble character. The collection is not to be a showy mass of books, a 
repository for all the issues of the teeming press, or the efiusions of 
eveiy class of minds ; but it is to be a storehouse of the choicest pro- 
ductions in literature and science. The Librarian is not a mere ooUec- 
tor or curator of books. It is his duty to report on plans of libraries 
and the best method of arranging and managing them ; to collect the 
statistics of the libraries of the United States ; to make a general cata- 
logue of all the books in this country ; and to obtam all the informa- 
tion necessary for rendering the Institution a grand centre of biblio- 
graphical knowledge. 

Li addition to the valuable works obtained by purchase, Ae learned 
Societies of this country and most of the •countries of Europe have 
presented, not only the current volumes of their transactions, but fiill 
sets of the preceding volumes. The science of the world will in this 
manner, soon be garnered here. 

By an act of Congress a copy of every book, entered for a copy- 
right and published ,in the United States, is to be deposited in the 
Smithsonian Library. Imagine, for a moment, the treasures which its 
shelves will soon contain I 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Two volumes, in quarto form, of a series entitled Smithsonian Oon- 
trihUions to Knowledge, have been published, and several works of a 
more popular character, called Smithsonian Reports, have been issued 
in octavo form. It is also proposed to publish for a still wider drcula- 
tion, a monthly '' Bulletin." 

The annual Beport of the Institution and its minor publications are 
distributed somewhat widely, generally through the members of Con- 



The quarto volumes are sent : 

1. To all learned Societies publishing and sending their transactions 
in return. 
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2. To fiist class ibreigH Klniuries, wluoh send ezohanges. 

8. To all our Colleges in actual operation, o« condition tiiey send 
meteorological observations, lilnrarj and college catalogues, and what- 
ever eke they publish. 

4. To all States and Territmes reciprocating copies of their public 
documents. 

5. To all our incorporated public libraries, not above included, con- 
taining more 4han 7,000 volumes, and to smaller libraries, where a 
large district would be unsupplied. 

The Smithsonian Institution enters no copy-rights, but leaves all its 
issues to be made use of for the public good, by compilers of books, or 
publishers. Many of the memoirs have been republished already, and 
are for sale by G. P. Putnam, of New York. 

LECTUaXS. 

Several courses of free leetures have been already delivered ; these 
have been numerously attended by lovers of science from every part of 
the Union ; and though it was supposed that a room capable of holding 
one thousand would accommodate all who would wish to attend, (at 
least after the charm of novelty had ceased,) it is not uncommon, du- 
ring the delivery of the course, for hundreds, unable to find seats, to 
leave the building an hour before the time for the lecture to commence. 
hesbabohbs and obsirvations. 

The plan of organization contemplates the institution of researches 
in Natural History, Geology, etc., and a good beginning has been 
made. The department is vast and varied — ^but, like other branches 
of science, it has its enthusiastic votaries, who never tire, and whose 
genius and industry are devoted to the development of new and inter- 
esting facts, and truths before undisoovered. 

In the department of Meteorology, the arrangements are already 
very complete. The system of observations is intended to embrace all 
North America, and to consist of three classes of observers. The first, 
to record the changes in the aspect of the sky, direction of the wind, 
beginning and end of rain, appearance of the Aurora. Second, to 
describe the thermometrical changes of the temperature. The third, 
with a fiill set of instruments, to record all changes important in the 
study of meteorology. 

In the State of New York, the Regents of the University have made 
a liberal appropriation for observations in that region. The Topographi- 
cal stations are thus divided : 1. Southern or the Maritime region. 2. 
Eastern, or region of the Highlands and Catskill Mountains, with the val- 
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leys of the Mohawk and HacboQ. 8. Norihern, or region of the Adiron- 
dae Mountains and adjacent valleys. 4. Western, or region of the 
Western plateau, ^th the small lakes and the sources of rivers. 5. 
Eegion of the great Lakes, Erie and Ontario. One of the most impor- 
tant services rendered to this department of science, by the Institution, 
is the general introduction into the country of a more accurate set of 
instruments at a more reasonable price. The set consists of a Barome- 
ter, Thermometer, Hydrometer, Wind-vanes, Snow and Rain gauge. 
The Barometer is made by James Green, 442 Broadway, under the 
direction of Professor Henry. The Thermometers are by the same 
maker. The Gauges and Wind-»vanes are manufactured by Pike Sc Son, 
166 Broadway. These are the standards. 

Such is a brief sketch of this great Institution, in which every 
American has an interest and should feel a noble pride — in which 
every friend of science on the globe has a personal interest. May the 
members of this Association do something to forward its praiseworthy 



Jfixtt mi 3fintioii. 



FoROB is any cause which moves, or tends to move a body ; or which 
changes, or tends to change its motion. The various mechanical forces 
employed for. useful purposes, have been classified in a preceding 
article. 

Motion is a continued change of place. It may be classified — ^first^ 
with reference to a fixed point, as absolute^ relative and *apparent ; 
second, with reference to the number of forces producing it, as simple 
and compound, or resultant ; third, with reference to its direction, as 
rectiUnear and curvilinear; and, fourth, with reference to its velocity, 
as uniform, accelerated and retarded. 

An outline of this subject may easily be presented upon the black- 
board, in the following diagramatio form : 



* Apparent motloQ haa been deflned, The motion which a body at rest uems to have to an 
obeenrer in mofekm. Can any one gire a better deflnition ? 
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' 1. Their nature. 



Their effect | 

Their continuaiice* • • • | 

Their application < 

Aflxed point < 

The producing forces j 
Its dnration | 

, Its Telocity < 



[ animate, the mnscolar power of men and animals, 
( certain properties of matter, 

t inanimate, < the expansiye power of heat, etc., 
( electricity, magnetism, etc. 

active, prodncing or accelerating motion, 

reacting, changing its direction, 

passive, preventing, retarding or stopping it 

constant, acting regularly or continually, 
impulsive, acting momentarily or at intervals. 

prcssive, acting by continuous pressure, 
tractive, acting by traction or draft, 
percussive, acting by strokes or blows. 

absolute, 

relative, 

apparent. 

simple, or direct, 
compound, or resultant. 

rectilinear, 
curvilinear. 

uniform, 

accelerated, 

retarded. 



lasCBLLAHXOITB. 



Thb Fourth Semi-Annnal Meeting of this Association was attended in San- 
dusky City on the 7th and 8th days of July. The members and delegates con- 
vened at 10 o'clock, A. M. : the President, Rev. W. C. Andbbson, D. D., called to 
order, and the session was opened with prayer by Bev. Asa Bbainbbo, of New 
York. 

On motion, Messrs. J. Hurtt, 0. S. Rotcx, Wm. Mitchbll, Jambb Miller, 
and A. Fewer were appointed Assistant Secretaries. 

The Constitution was read and an opportunity given for persons, desiring to 
become members, to enroll their names. The following persons were enrolled, 
and paid the fee of one dollar : 

S. W. Barber, Jno. S. Haldeman, Prof F. Merrick, James Sloan, 

F. A. Benton, A. S. Henkly, Samuel A. Moore, D. C Smith, 

WiUiam Boyd, J. H. Holton, J. S. Norris, Geo. C. Smith, 

Saml. F. Cooper, George E. Howe, Chas. C. Morse, StF. Taylor,* 
J. W. Crosier, £. G. Humaston, Rev. A. Nash, Rev. C. S. Thayer, 

Benj. Dcardorf, John Jones, T. A. Nesmith, Robert Thompson, 

A. C. Deuel, J. K. Keel, L. Pagenstacker, John Townsend, 

Albert Deyo, H. D. Lathrop, W. P. ParteUo, J. A. Walker, 

J. D. Ehlers, N. U. Lester, D. A. Pease, A. B. West, 

Prof. J. H. Fairchild, Rev. J. A. I. Lowes, J. S. Pillars, Alphonso Wood, 

W. B. Fairchild, L. P. Marsh, N. A. Sackett, W. B. Young. 

Dr. W. Grlswold, Henry S. Martin, T. S. Sedgwick, 
16 
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Thirty-eight ladies also became memhen, by handing their names to the Sec- 
retary. 

A communication was read fh>m the citizens of Sandusky, inviting the mem- 
bers of the Association, the Teachers of the city, and Families entertaining Teach- 
ers, to a Steamboat excursion at 3 o'clock, P. M. The invitation was accepted, 
and a vote of thanks returned to the citizens. 

The opening Address of the President was then delivered. The thanks of the 
Association were returned, and Messrs. An dbewb, Kihqslbt and Cowbbrt ap- 
pointed a committee to secure a copy and make arrangements for its publica- 
tion. 

Mr. LoBiK Andssws, Chairman of the Executive Committee, reported the 
action of the Committee with reference to the publication of the " Ohio Joub- 
NAL OF Education," and gave the following summary of its financial condition: 
Estimated cost of the edition of 3,000 copies, $1,650. Subscriptions, already re- 
ceived, $762 00, duefh>m those expected to pay, $210 00, pledged $502 00, recei- 
vable for advertising, $800 00; Total, $2,274 00. Should these sums be duly 
paid, the Journal will bring into the Treasury of the Association $624 00 above 
its expenses for paper and printing. The Beport was accepted. 

Mr. AimREWS, Mr. Hurty, Dr. Cutter, (of Mass,) Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Harvey, Prof. Whitwell and Prof. Zachos, remarked upon the character of 
the Journal, its appearance, the manner in which it is conducted, its importance 
as a means of promoting the cause of Education in the State, and the necessity 
of vigorous efforts to increase its circulation. 

On motion of Bev. S. S. Bicklbt, 

Besolvedi That we respectfUly request the Ladies of this Association, and all 
interested in the cause of Education, to make efforts to secure subscribers for 
the '' Ohio Journal of Education." 

Mr. M. F. CowDBBT, Chairman of the Financial Committee, (whose business is 
to raise ftinds for the support of the Agent of the Association,) reported that 
only $200 had been paid for this puq[K>se since the commencement of this year, 
and uiged the Importance of prompt and efAcient action for the purpose of rais- 
ing the sum needed to secure the services of Mr. Andbews during the year. 

The President stated that the services of our Agent were indispensable to the 
progress of the great work in which the Association is engaged, and expressed 
the hope that the suggestions Just made would be heeded. 

Mr. Cowdbbt read a note from Mr. and Mrs. O. Follett, inviting the members 
of the Association, the Teachers of the dty, and citizens interested in the cause 
of Education, to a *^ re-unlon" at their residence. The invitation was cordially 
accepted. The thanks of the Association were voted to Mrs. Parks, of the Ex- 
change Hotel, for a barrel of lemonade, which had been distributed during the 
session. 

Thubsdat Mobking, July 8th, 18S2. 

Convened at 8 o'clock : the session was opened with prayer by Prof. Mbbbick 
of Delaware. 

Prof. Mbbbiok presented for adoption the following : 

Beaolved, That some knowledge of the Katnral Sciences should be regarded 
as a necessary qualification for Teachers of (Common Schools. 

The Resolution was referred to Prof. Mbbbick, with a request that he read a 
Report upon the sutject at the next Annual Meeting. 

Messrs Ltnch and Paob were i^pointed a Committee to prepare an expres- 
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sion of our appreciation of the hospitality and politeness with which the mem- 
bers of the Association haye been entertained by the people of Sandnsky. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee announced as the subject for dis- 
cussion, that portion of the School Bill (introduced into the State Sbnate during 
last winter) which proposes to substitute Township for District Boards of School 
Directors. At his suggestion, those taking part in the discussion, were limited 
to ten minutes each. 

Messrs. Lord, Whitwell, Newberry, Smythe, Merrick and Hurty took part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. CowDBBT, of the Financial Committee, asked leaye to interrupt the dis- 
cussion for the purpose of presenting a plan for raising ftinds, in addition to 
those already pledged, to sustain the Agent He proposed that persons interes- 
ted should pledge such sums as they could afford, to be paid quarterly in ad- 
yance, proyided the money pledged at the annual meeting and the income of 
the Journal did not sustain the Agent During the session, $602 were pledged 
for this resenre fund. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Henry, Wright, Sloan, Hine, Rolfe, 
Tuckerman, Fisher, Deuel and Andrews. 

Prof. J. H. Fairohild, of Oberlin, presented a Report on " The Joint Educa- 
tion of the Sexes." The Report was accepted and a copy solicited for publication. 

After a recess of ten minutes, the Secretary read an inyitation ft-om the citi- 
zens of Sandnsky to the members of the Association, to attend a Concert of Vo 
cal and Instrumental Music this eyening ; which was accepted with thanks. 

By request, Mr. C. S. Martindalb, an Agent of the American Bible Society 
presented some statistics of the Common Schools in portions of Ashland, Medi- 
na, Wayne and Muskingum counties ; a copy of which was requested for publi- 
cation in the Journal of Education. 

Mr. Patchin, of N. T., announced the time of the next annual meeting of the 
N. T. State Teachers* Association, and inyited this body to send Delegates. 

On motion of Dr. Griswold, the President was instructed to appoint thirty 
delegates, with power to fill yacaneies in the delegation. The following were ap- 
pointed : Messrs. Hand, Sanford. Merrick, Findlay, McLane, Wright Hurty, Mil- 
ler, Whipple, Cowdery, Rolfe, Mills, Andrews , Coon, Fairchild, Tumbull, Hol- 
brook, Royce, Lord, Adams, Smythe, Ray, Lowes, Kingsley, Campbell, Edwards, 
Zachos, Bowles, Rickley and Walker. 

The plan for the Superyision of Schools, proposed in the School Bill, was taken 
up and discussed by Messrs. Griswold, Henry, Rolfe, Whipple, Wright and Bis- 
sell. 

Messrs. Andrews, Bissell and Lord were appointed a Committee to prepare an 
expression of the yiews of this Association with regard to the Bill as a whole. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

On motion, M. F. Cowdbrt was appointed to deliyer the opening Address and 
Rey. £. V. Gerhart, the Eyening Address at the next Annual Meeting. 

Mr. Lynch, fh)m the Committee appointed for the purpose, presented the fol- 
lowing, which was unanimously adopted : 

Besolved, That for the generous hospitality with which the citizens of Sandus- 
ky City haye opened their houses for our accommodation, for the delicate man- 
ner in which they haye anticipated our wants, for their unexpected proylsion of 
opportunities for social intercourse and improyement, the members of this Asso- 
ciation return their most sincere and hearty thanks ; and beg leaye to assure 
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their benefactors, that their nnexampied liberality will long be held in grateftil 
remembrance. 

Hr. Akdbxws, from the Committee on the School Bill, reported as follows : 

JRetolved^ That the Ohio State Teachers* Association in ConyentJon assembled, 
with 300 members and delegates in attendance and 43 connties represented, here- 
by expresses Its gratification at the eyidence of an increasing interest in the 
cause of education in Ohio, as indicated in the comprehensiyeness and liberality 
of the leading features of the School Bill, reported by the Senate Committee in 
the Legislature of last winter ; and would respectftilly urge upon the Legislature 
the importance of fayorable legislatiye action upon the Bill, as early as practica- 
ble. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. HuRTT moyed that a Committee of flye be appointed to confer with the 
author of the Bill and others, and giye expression to the yiews of this Associa- 
tion on the 8ul]|)ect Messrs. Andrews, WUley, Wright, Batohelder and Kiogsley 
were apx>ointed. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, Messrs. Andbswb and Whitwbll were ap- 
pointed delegates to the " American Association for the Adyancement of Educa- 
tion," to meet at Newark, N. J., and the '* American Institute of Ix^struction," to 
meet in Troy, N. T. 

Dr. A. D. LoBi> read a Report on " The Smthaordan InsUtutum," which was ac- 
cepted. 

On motion, die thanks of the Association were tendered to the officers— of the 
Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark, the M. R. & Lake Erie, the Cleyeland, Columbus 
and Cindnnati, the Cleyeland & Pittsburgh, the Central Ohio, the Cleyeland. 
Painesyille & Ashtabula, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Rail Road Compa- 
nies ; and of the Steamers Fashion and John HolUster, and the Line between 
Marietta and Zanesyille, for their liberality in allowing its members to pass at 
reduced rates ; to the Trustees of the Methodist Church for the use of their house 
during the session ; and to the Editors of the " Register*' and " Mirror," for pub- 
lishing so tuHj and accurately the proceedings of this meeting. 

After a few remarks, and prayer by the President, the Doxology was sung, 
and the Association adjourned to meet in Columbus, at 9 o'clock, A. M., on the 
29th of December next. 

Chaju^bs Roobrs, Secretary, 

NAMES OF MEMBERS AND DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE. 
Ashland County. 

Rey. W. T. Adams, John Lynch, Joseph Sloan, Miss S. Bushnell, 

James Coon, C. S. Martindale, John Robinson, " J. Robbins, 

R, J. Beer, J. H. Holton, W. B. Young, " S. E. Andrews, 

E. Barrett, N.A.Sacket, R.W.Ryall, " A.E,Woodruff, 

James Culbertson, James Sloan, D. W. Whitmore, " Rosella Rice, 
J. Glenn, Mrs. M. E. Sloan. 

AsJUabtda County, Brown Couniy, BvHer County, 
J. Tuckerman. William C. Bissell. Rey. W. C. Anderson, D.D. 

ChampaiQn County. Clermont County, Crawford County, 

A. C. Deuel, A. Page, T. C. Bowles, 

W. D. Henkle. John Ferguson, H. S. Martin. 

Mrs. S. T. B. Parker. 
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KHosmer, 
Geo. WilJey, 
A. Wood, 

Columbiana County. 
Jesse Markiiam. 



M. F. Cowdcrj, 
John Jones, 
S. £. Walker, 
P. E. Walker, 
J. J. Peniield, 
S. F. Taylor, 
Sarah D. Horton, 
M. A. Whittlesey, 



Cuifohoga Countif. 
S. Newbnry, Hiss M. P. Basseftt, Hiss L. W. Oviatt, 

A. W. Price, " Ann Dnffy, " Aorelia Storrs. 

Julia A. Beebe, " H. Dewolfe, 

Defiance County* Delaware County. 

F. Hollenbeck. Rey. F. Merrick, H. Edgerton, 

'' W. GriseU, Hrs. H. J. Ogden. 

Erie County. 
Hrs.H. W. Cowdery,Mis8 Breckenridge,Mi8S A. Barr, 



" Christian, " N. L. McNeU, 

" Lapham, » O.D. McNeil, 

MissL.A.McElyain, " M.Drake, 

" M. A. Wilson, *• KBartlett,. 

" F.B.Stone, " £. S.Boatan, 
M. £. Breckenridge, Sarah L. Gregg, 
Sarah £. Gardiner, Laura Strickland, 
£liza Moore. 

FraxfkUn County, 
Geo. C. Smith, Mrs. S. S. Boyd, 

Wm. Boyd, Miss Maiy Smith, 

Mrs. S. R.Andrews, " CRTates, 
" H. A. Pearson, " H.S.Carter. 

Greene County, 
Henry Council, M. M. Armstrong, 
Wm. B. Fairchild, Sarah Davis, 

Hamilton County^ 
C. S. Bragg, T. A. Xesmith, 

Chas. Aiken, 
Lewis Wehmeyer, 
John S. WhitweU, 
Arachue Death, 
L. Pagenstacker. 

Quenuey County. 
James M. McLane, Miss Dorcas Reed. 

Huron County. 
Fred. Miner, Miss S. M. Barber, 

S. A. Worcester, " R. Easton, 
Miss M. Barrett, " L. C. Parker, 

'' M. B.Jones. 

Jefferwon County. 
J. W. Crosier, W. R. WiUlams. 

Knox County. 
£. v. Cake, R. C. Spindler, 

Hall Bixby, John Trimble, 

Mrs. Bixby. 

Lake County. 
George E. Howe, T. M. Howe, 
Miss £. M. Woodworth. 



Lorin Andrews, 
A. D. Lord, 
D. C. Pearson, 
W. Mltchel, 

Jas. A. Turnbull, 
Andrew Amyx, 

Dr. Joseph Ray, 
Rey. P. B. WUber, 
L. A. Hine, 
G. R. Hand, 
W. H. Hayford, 
Robt. Thompson, 



D. F. DeWolfe, 
J. Kennan, 
J. D. Ehlers, 
£. G. Humaston, 



Rev. J. T. Brooke, 
Wesley Spindler, 



Rev. A. Nash, 



" Alice Spencer, 
'' KKMcMiUen, 
*' M.E. Newton, 

Mrs. M, H. Conger, 

Kate K. Earl, 

Cornelia Tucker, 

Jane Norton, 



Laura Harris, 
Mary A. Hunter, 
Sarah M. Nettleton, 



Sarah Beatty, 
Mrs. E. P. Fairchild. 

Sarah Scudder, 
J. D. Scudder, 
A. £. Yallandlgham, 
Miss M. J. Johnson, 



Caleb Evans, 
Olive Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Mrs. Sarah L. Hand, Miss Mary Scudder, 



Hancock County. 
L. R. Kimber. 



Highland County. 
B. C. Colbum. 

Laura Newman, 
Ann C. Smith, 
J. Hitchcock, 



H. D. Lathrop, 
F. A Benton, 



Miss C. A. Brown, 
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H. B. Ten Eyck, 
Isaac Schmucker, 



J. H. Fairchlld, 
H. E. Whipple, 



Licking County, 
Thos. F. Withrow, L. P. Rose, [ford, Mrs. Emeline Rose,. 
S. N. Sanford, Mrs. M. L. H. San- Miss Sarah S. Niles. 

Miss Ljdia L. Pendox. 

Lorain County. 
Harvey Jones, E. A. Hamaston, 

Chas. C.Morse, Eliza Parmelee, 
L. Lindsley. 

Luca» County. 
Rev. Anson Smyth, Aaron B. West, Harriet Watson, 
M. A. Page, John S. Ellis, Sarah Graves, 

A. H. Drummond, Emily Eddy, Mary E. Titus, 

L. A. Pease, Frances M. Deyoe, Olive Whitney. 

M. M. Page. 
Mahoning County. Medina County. 

Samnel F. Cooper. Martha W. Brown. Wm. N. Edwards. 

Montgomery County. 
James Campbell, Charles Rodgers, James Miller, Miss Mary Page, 

J. C. Zachos, A. Fenner, Miss Margaret Coxe. 

Muskingum County. 
Geo. W. Batchelder, J. S. Haldeman, Mrs. A. Wilson, Miss C. McLean, 
W. P. Partello, Thos. S. Sedgwick, Miss D. H. Banes. " S. Trainer, 
D.C.Smith, John Townsend, ** S.Brown, *• L.D.Williams, 

L. P. Marsh, Mrs. Batchelder, " H.Mnrdock. 

Pickaway County. Preble County. 

Dr. W. Grlswold, Samnel A. Moore. J. M. Gilmore, Be^j. Deardorf. 

JUchland County. 
E. Marcy, Margaret R. Miller, Miss M. M. Hyde, 

Bentley R. Smith, A A. Fairbanks, Maria Hyde, 



Harriet P. Marcy, 
Harriet N. Ray, 



Harriet Collins, 
T. P. Dmmmond, 
Miss M. H. Caril, 
H. Prentice, 

Miami County. 



C. S. Royce, 
Geo. L. Mills, 
A. Larimore, 
Wm. Buchanan, 



Marion B. Tracy, 
E. A. Longhridge. 



Mehetal Ayres, Amelia P. Clapp, 



Boss County. 
Rev. Saml Findlay.Rev. J. A. I.Lowes. 



Rev. S. S. Rickley, 
A. Schuyler, 
C. F. Childs, 
J. S. Pillars, 



Sandusky County. Scioto County. 
H. W. Persing. J. H. Rolfe. 
Seneca County. 
J. N. Freeman, Frances M. Feble, 
V. N. Lister, Mary A. Dimick, 

Elisabeth Cronise, Emeline M. Dimick, Catharine Roemer, 
Lydia A. Stickney, C. Adelia Dimick, C. C. Nestleroade. 

Stark County. 
J. H. L. Scott, J. L. Fisher, 

E. L.Camey, J. E. Keel. 

Warren County. 
J. S. Norris, 

Washington County. 
Miss L. M. Pickett 
" L.Bigelow, 
Wood County. 
Albert D. Wright, Miss Sophia Bariow. 



A. Holbrook, 



Josiah Hnrty, 

E. D. Kingsley, 
Mrs. J. £. Russell, 



C. A. Ruth Baker, 
Sarah J. Thayer, 



Summit County. 
Samuel Blssell. 

Miss E. L. Alverson. 

Miss Mary Curtis, 
" M.E. Woodruff. 
Wyandot County. 

Rev. C. S. Thayer. 
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Maine. dtiaMaehu$eni, New Jeneif, 
N. Knight Dr. C. Cutter. Geo. C. WooUard. 

New Tark. 

Rev. Asa Brainerd, James Heniy jr., Ira Patchfn, Adelia C. Walker. 

Pennsi/lvania. 

J. M. McElroy, J. A. Walker, £. Pease, Matilda Markham. 

Michigan. Indiana. IJUnois. Arkatuas. 

Hon. I. Mahew. J. H.HoUon. Mary A. Walker. John H. Watson. 



Cnmiratira Bf tiff /rimh nf /maU ditttatinii- 

PuBSUAKT to notice, the Convention assembled in Sandusky City, on the dth, 
It was organized by appointing Bev. P. B. Wilbbb, Chairman, and A. D. Lobd 
Secretary. 

The Report of Rev. S. Findlay, Chairman of the Committee appointed to make 
arrangements for the Convention, was read and accepted. The propriety of 
forming an Association of the Friends of Female Education, was discussed by 
Messrs. Findlay, Zachos, Rickley, Gerhart and Lord. Messrs. Wilber, Findlay, 
and Sanford were appointed to draft a Constitution for the Association and ar- 
range business for the afternoon session. 

At 3 o'clock P. M., Rev. P. B. Wilber delivered the opening Address. 

Mr. Sanford reported the following, which was adopted : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abt. 1. This Association shall be called the " Ohio Association for the pro- 
motion of Female Education." 

AuT. 2. The officers of this Association shall be a President, five Vice Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee to consist of five persons. 

Art. 3. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Association. In case of vacancy, or his absence, it shall bo the duty of any one 
of the Vice Presidents to perform the same duty. 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary, to perform the usual 
duties devolving upon such officer. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretaiy to correspond 
with Teachers in Female Seminaries and friends of Female Education, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. He shall father keep a ftiU copy of com- 
munications from and to him, in a book provided for that purpose — keep such 
correspondence, and report his correspondence when called upon to do so at any 
regular meeting of the Association. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and keep all f^nds 
belonging to the Association, and pay out the same only on orders ft*om the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. He shall keep a faithftil account of all 
moneys received and expended, in a book to be provided for that purpose, and 
report the condition of the finances when called upon to do so at any regular 
meeting. 
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Abt. 7. The Execntive Committee shall carry into effect all oiden and reso- 
lutions of the Association, and shall devise and put in operation snch other meas- 
ures, not inconsistent with the objects of this Association, as it shall deem best 
It shall fix the time and place for holding all regular meetings of the Association, 
and shall appoint at least one annual meeting each year, secure speakers and 
arrange business to come before the Association. It shall keep a full record of 
its proceedings, and present an annual report of the same to the Association. 

Abt. 8. The Executive Committee shall hold its first meeting as soon after the 
election as practicable. Three members of said Committee shall constitute a 
quorum for business, and afterwards may meet on its own adjournment or ap- 
pointment 

Abt. 9. All funds raised for the Association shall be by voluntary contribu- 
tion, and shall be expended under the direction of the Executive Committee , 
through its Chairman. 

Abt. 10. Any Instructors in Female Seminaries or active fHends of Female 
Education, male or female, may become members of this Association, by subscri- 
bing to this Constitution, each male member paying the Treasurer the sum of one 
dollar. 

Abt. 11. The officers of this Association shall be chosen by ballot at the an- 
nual meeting of this Association, and shall hold their offices for one year, or un* 
til their successors are elected. 

Abt. 12. This Constitution may be altered or amended by a minority of the 
members present, at any regular meeting, when notice of snch intended alteration 
shall have been given, at the preceding regular meeting. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for officers, and the fbllowing gentle- 
men were elected : 

President—Uey. P. B. Wilbeb, of Cincinnati. 

Vice JVesufento— Rev. J. W. Scott, D. D., of Oxford; Rev. Joseph McD. Math- 
ews, of Hillsboro'; E. Hosmer, Esq., of Cleveland ; Rev. E. V. Gerhart of Tiffin ; 
Rev. W. Grisell, of Delaware. 

Becording Secretartr— Aba D. Lord, of Columbus. 

Corresponding iSecrctary— Rev. S. Findlay, of Chillicothe. 

Tre^wurer— James Campbell, of Dayton. 

Executive Committee— J. C. Zachos, of Dayton ; S. N. Sanford, of Granville ; 
Rev. S. Findlay, of Chillicothe ; Josiah Hurty, of Lebanon ; R. R. Sloan, of Mt. 
Vernon. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to report on the subjects respectively 
assigned to them : 

Rev. S. Findlay, on the importance of a uniform course of Instruction in Fe- 
male Seminaries, and the best means of securing it. 

J. C. Zachos, on the study of the Mathematics, as a branch of Female Educa- 
tion. 

T. A. Burrows, on the study of the Ancient Languages, as a department of Fe- 
male Edacation. 

Lorin Andrews, on the state of Female Edacation in Ohio. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet on the 28th of December next, the 
day preceding the next annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association. 



Uniok Schools.^ The Union School Law has been adopted in Middlebnry, 
Summit co., and a flue School House is to be erected during the present summer. 
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BUSnrBBfl SBPABTMEHT. 

M. F. COWDEBT, BDITOB. 

It is well understood by ourfiriendfi that our Association has differed 
somewhat from other Teachers' Associations, in sustaining both a pro- 
fessional and a business character. While our professional progress has 
been such as to demand a publication like our Journal, the business 
aspects of the Association are also assuming so much of importance as 
to require some appropriate method of circulating information among 
our friends. It is thought proper, therefore, for the present, to set 
apart two or three pages of the Journal for this purpose. Although no 
dissatisfaction has, to our knowledge, been expressed with respect to 
our financial or business affaurs, jet it is belieyed that the interests of 
the Association would be subserved, and our friends at the same time 
gratified to see a monthly exhibit of our receipts and expenditures, to- 
gether with such other items of business as have a general interest. 
All communications of this character may be addressed, either to 
LoBiN Andrews, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
State Teachers' Association, Columbus, or to'M. F. Cowdeby, Chaiiv 
man of the Finance Committee, Sandusky. 

All money receiyed for the Ohio Joarnal of Education, after paying for the 
expenses of its pablication, is devoted to the objects of the Association under 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 15th day of 
July, 1852: 

Subscriptions received to this date .$827 00 

Received for advertising 178 00 

$1,005 00 
Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal for one year 1,6«'^ 00 

Due from delinquent subscribers .•••.$210 00 

" " subscriptions pledged 502 00 

" " advertising contracts 622 00 

$1,334 00 

CoBBECTiOH. — In the Financial Report for the last year, which appeared in 
the last number of the Journal, Five Dollars should have been credited to C!o- 
lumbiana Co. Teachers* Institute. 

Thh following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
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in the Journal, with snch changes and additions from month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers fh>m the seyeral connties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained tn the county, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 

ConntiM. Sabierlben. 

PleJcad. 

Ashland 200 

Ashtabula... 50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana. 12 
Crawford.... 50 
Cuyahoga... 50 

Erie 50 

Franklin .... 50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton.... 100 
Highland... • 10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence.... 5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery. 100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum. 50 

Preble 50 

Richland.... 50 

Seneca 13 

Warren 20 

Washington. 20 

Adams 

Allen 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown... 



50 




15 




10 




13 




13 




41 

AA 




25 


40 


60 


67 


64 




12 




22 




15 




8 




7 




4 




60 




11 




37 




17 




54 




23 




19 




20 




1 





6 



Coontiei. Subierfbon. 

Butler 4 

Carroll 1 

Champaign.. 2 
Clermont.... 7 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton... 4 

Darke 3 

Defiance .... 7 
Delaware.. •• 8 
Fairfield .... 6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

GaUia 

Geauga ..... 3 
Guernsey. ...25 
Hancock.... 3 

Hardin 1 

Harrison .... 3 «. 

Henry •• 

Hocking •••• 3 

Holmes 3 

Jackson. ...• • 
Jefferson.. ..10 

Lake 5 

Licking 23 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 

Lucas 5 

Madison .... 2 
Mahoning... 4 



CoiudM. SabKribers. 

Medina 2 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 5 

OtUwa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ... 4 

Pike 1 

Portage 2 

Putnam 1 

Ross 6 

Sandusky.... 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 57 

Summit 3 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 4 
Union... .... • 

Van Wert... . 

Vinton 

Wayne 9 

Williams 

Wood 3 

Wyandot.... 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
in Ohio 907 



Sabwsribm. 

Alabama 

Arkansas l 

California 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana. 9 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 3 



States. Saboeriben. 

Louisiana .* 

Maine 

Maryland.... 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 7 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 1 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 1 

NewYork 8 

North Carolina. • 



Subscribers. 

j Pennsylyania 9 

Rhode Island 5 

I South Carolina 

; Tennessee 1 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 1 

Wisconsin .• 

Minnesota 1 

Total in other States 65 
Whole No 972 



Contribntioni for 1852. 

AHRUAL MBBTIHa. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meetbigin Columbus, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these sums are also added such other contributions as have 

been made to July Ist : 

Pledged. Paid. 

Cincinnati $60 00 .... 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Humaston 50 00 .... 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery 50 00 .... 

Richland county, by C. S. Royce 25 00 $13 71 

Ashtabula '' '^A.H.Bailey 15 00 

Muskingum" « G. W. Batchelder 50 00 35 00 

Morgan ** "D.F.Johnson • 5 00 .... 
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00 



00 



500 
18 00 
13 00 
10 00 


• • • • 
500 


• ••• 


5*00 


' •• • • 


• • • • 
100 
2 00 


• •• • 



Preble oonnty, by L. M. Morrison 30 00 

Knox " '^ Messrs. Sloan &Bixby 50 00 

Warren " "J.Hurty 10 00 

Ashland « »' John Lynch 50 00 

Bntler " " Dr. Anderson 25 00 

Crawford " " T. C. Bowles 10 00 

Highland '* '* Isaac Sam 5 00 

Huron " "S.F.Newman 5 00 

Lawrence " " J. K. Kidd 5 00 

Miami " "D.C.Orr 20 00 

Greene " " W. B. Fairchild 10 00 33 

Washington" " Prof. Andrews 10 00 

Clark " " C. F. McWilliams 10 00 

Plymouth, byC. S.Boyce 15 00 

Guernsey County Teachers* Institute 

Jefferson County Teachers' Institute ••••• 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 

A. W. Price 5 00 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey 5 00 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C. S. Bragg 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., by L Patchin 5 00 

C.S.Bragg 20 00 

Miss Harriet Bacon 1 00 

J.H.Rolfe 5 00 

Received fh)m Treasurer of Teachers* Association 

for initiation fees at Annual Meeting 

$581 00 $148 71 

SBMI-ANNUAL MEBTINO. 

For th^ purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
to use as occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 
other teachers in the State, who could not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, who would gladly unite in contributing to the above fund. Such are re- 
quested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, one-fourthin advance^ 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual subscribing may secure contribu- 
tions from others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report 

Pledged. Paid. 

George W. Batchelder, ZanesviUe $50 00 $12 50 

J.H.Rolfe, Portsmouth 50 00 12 50 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord, Columbus 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D. F.DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. E. Walker, Milan 3D 00 

C. S. Royce, Plymouth 30 00 2 50 

W. B. Fairchild, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers. Marietta 30 00 10 00 

Hollenbeck and Olney, Penysburgh 25 00 5 00 

Page and Drnmmond. Manmee City 25 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. CampbeU, and C. Rogers, Dayton 6500 4000 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford 20 00 5 00 

S. N. Sanford, Granville 20 00 5 00 

C. S. MartindaJe, Ashland 10 00 1100 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 10 00 

A.CDeuel, Urbana 10 00 5 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county •••••••. 10 00 2 50 
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Samuel Findlay, Chillicotlie 910 00 

James M. McLane, Cambridge 10 00 

George £. Howe, PainesviUe 10 00 

J. Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 

A. Deyo,Peru 10 00 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton 10 00 

A. Holbrook, Marlboro « 10 00 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county 40 00 

J. Spindlcr and H. D. Lathrop, for Knox 20 00 

J. 0. Zachos, Dayton 20 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky • 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati «. 

$765 00 

Received fh)m Treasurer of Asgociation for initiation fees 
at Semi-Annual Meeting • 

Total received for the Agent to date. $390 46 



2 50 

2 50 
250 

3 00 
250 


• •■• 
250 


•••• 


• • •• 
500 
500 
5 00 


3200 00 


$41 75 



(BiiitarB' ^artfnlia. 



The meeting of the State Teachers' Association at Sandusky fully equaled, 
both in interest and in numbers, the expectations of the most sanguine : its in- 
fluence cannot fail to be salutary. The people of Sandusky were unwearied 
in their efforts to render the sojourn of those who attended agreeable. No body 
of men associated for similar pnrposes, not excepting the Savant who compose 
the " American Association for the Advancement of Science," have been enter- 
tained with such profuse liberality : houses f^ely opened for their entertainment, 
a Steam Boat Excursion upon the Bay, a citizen palace thrown open and re- 
freshments provided for four hundred, a Concert of Tocal and instrumental 
music after the convention closed — these constituted a series of acts of hospi- 
tality and kindness for which we can name no parallel. And all these bestowed 
upon the Teachers of children and youth in Ohio 1 Really, is not the Teacher's 
vocation beginning to be appreciated ? We think no Teacher could leave the 
place without a feeling of renewed obligation, and of increased determination, 
to aim still higher in his efforts for the faithful performance of his duties. Fd- 
low Teachers, let as be encouraged and give ourselves manfully to our work. 

In view of the facts above named and of others which might be enumerated, 
the people of Sandusky may justly deem that they are ** citizens of no mean 
dty." Surely, it will need no argument to induce our Association to meet at 
Sandusky, should an invitation again be tendered. 

Our Literary Department, and several articles intended for others, are omitted 
to make room for the proceedings of the semi-annual meeting. 

We invite special attention to the article from the Financial Committee and 
the Business Department Friends of Education, the opportunity for doing 
good is before you. 
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Oorrespondeiioe. 

The following Is fh)m a former associate in the labors of the school-room, now 
located at the capital of Michigan : " I have received the first six numbers of the 
Journal, for which please accept mj thanks. I hope your enterprise will be 
sustained permanently. The cause of education at the West needs just such 
a Journal. Public opinion is rapidly improving ; but the Journal, if widely cir- 
culated, will quicken, strengthen, and direct this growing sentiment." 

In relation to the places recently tendered to him, the Hon. Henrt Bakitabd 
writes : "You are aware that I have been invited to take part and lot with you 
teachers of the West, by assuming the Presidency of the State University of 
Indiana, and of Michigan. I should like nothing better, if my health will per- 
mit, than to labor with teachers and officers of schools of every grade, in one of 
those States, to see what can be done to make the University ftU^ directly and 
widely, in the educational policy of a State. If I must decide now, I cannot go 
at all ; I must have rest." 

"HoNOs TO WHOM HoNOB."— An active friend of our cause, in Greene county, 
says : " The Report of Mr. Akdbswb, at Sandusky, in relation to subscriptions 
to the Journal, did not do us full justice. We claim to be the haimer county in 
the State. We pledged forty subscribers, and have already furnished sixty-seven 
— three more than any other : all these are paid— -not one delinquent. We pledg- 
ed $15 for the Agent—- we have paid $40, and utCU pay $20 more before the next 
meeting of the Association." w. b. f. 

Notioei of Collegei, Schools, etc. 

Miami Uniyebsitt.— Commencement was attended on the 24th of June. Six- 
teen received the degree of A.B. ; and the degree of A.M., In course, was confer- 
red on eight alumni of the Institution. 

Cleyblutd Unitxbsitt. — This Institution held its second Commencement 
on the 30th of June. The degree of A.B. was conferred on eight who had com- 
pleted the course of study. 

Hbidelbebo Collbqb.— The year closed on tiie 1st of July : the next session 
will commence on the 3d of September. The Western Missionary states that, 
during the past session, not a single case of discipline occurred in the College 
requiring the interposition of the Faculty. The prospects of the College, both 
with respect to students and its endowment, are very favorable. 

Wbbtebn Rebbbtb Colleob held its Commencement on the 8th ult The 
graduating class numbered nine. Ten graduates of former years, among whom 
was Mr. Almon Samson, of the Public High School of Columbus, received the 
degree of A.M., in course ; and the honorary degree of A.M. was conferred on 
Mr. Andbew Freesb, Principal of the Public High School of Cleveland. 

In regard to the last the Cleveland Herald says : 

**The conferring of the honorary degree of Master of Arts on Mr. Freese is 
an appointment which evinced the good Judgment of this Institution in giving 
* honor to whom honor is due.* 

" Mr. Fbeese has been engaged in teaching in this city some twelve or four- 
teen years ; and if success in his profession, close application to his duties as an 
instructor, and constant acquisition in scientific and literary attainments, are any 
eriterlon of merit, then surely his case Aimishes an example. 

**Mr. F. stands at the head of his profession; and we doubt whether there are 
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any among the 17,000 teachers in onr State that haye engaged with more zeal in 
their ardnoos calling, or have had better success in training young men and 
women for usefulness in life, than he. He left his New England home in early 
life— came to this city, and identified himself with its educational interests ; and 
to him more than any other man are we indebted for our excellent system of 
Public Schools, which are justly considered as the proudest ornament of our city. 
" Hundreds of our young friends, who have had the good fortune of being his 
scholars, will unite with us in thanking the Western Reserre College for this 
honor, so judiciously and appropriately conferred." 

Cincinnati.— The Annual Exhibition of the Hughes and Woodward High 
Schools was attended on the afternoon of Friday, the 2d of July. The exercises 
consisted of thirteen Orations by young men, thirteen Essays by young ladies, 
three Poems, two Colloquies, and a Dialogue, and were enlivened by vocal music 
performed by the pupils. 

Columbus.— The Annual Exhibition of the Public High School was attended 
on the evening of the 1st of July. " We were among the well-entertained audi- 
tory at the Exhibition of the Public High School, at the City Hall, last evening. 
The compositions, both of the young ladies and gentlemen, were exceedingly 
well written ; and the young ladies, especially, read their productions with more 
than ordinary distinctness and proprie^. Five young ladies— Misses MbliSsa H. 
Tbrall, Eugenia Doolittle, Mart C. McClelland, Elizabeth C. Hull, 
and Virginia A. Wright— having finished the prescribed course of study, 
received the honors of the Institution fix>m the hands of Mr. J. Sullivant, 
President of the Board, and were affectionately addressed by the Principal, Dr. 
Lord. When we have such schools at home, why should we send our sons and 
daughters abroad ?"— OAio State Journal. 

Mauhee Citt Union School.— This School gave a public Exhibition at the 
court-house, on Friday evening last There was a good audience present, and the 
performance on the part of the pupils, who " acted well their parts," was gener- 
ally commended ; indeed, the manner in which the several pieces prescribed in 
the programme, which comprised many original pieces, were put through — as, 
indeed, the entire exercises— gave general satisfaction, and reflected much credit 
upon the School and its teachers, and well illustrated the value and beneficence 
of our admirable Common School Union System. 

At the close of the exercises, the pupils, as a manifestation of their apprecia- 
tion of the labors of their respected Principal, Prof. Page, presented him a copy 
of Webster^s large unabridged Dictionary, which was very appreciatively re- 
ceived by Prof. P., and in response to which, he made some very timely and 
appropriate remarks, which it is presumed were not lost upon the school or the 
audience. 

There will be a vacation of this School until some time in September, when, 
we understand, it will re-commence under the same board of instructors.— JSfav- 
mee River Times. 

Ohio Conference High School.— The late Exhibition of the School is 
generally commended for the high standard of attainment, as well as for the 
excellence of its discipline. The able Principal has steadily endeavored to unite 
mental with moral culture, and his labors have been happily rewarded. The 
patronage of the public has been liberal, and under the present auspices will no 
doubt be as liberally continued. — Springfield Gazette, 

Rev. H. McMillan's Academy.— The second Examination of the Academy 
at Cedarville, superintended by the Bev. Huoh M'Millak, took place on Friday 
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last, before the parents of the scholars, and other citizens. The exercises in the 
English department, inclnding Arithmetic, English Grammar, and Natural Phi- 
losophy, were accurately and ably performed. The students in the Classical 
department acquitted themselves in a highly satisfactory and creditable manner. 
After a short recess, specimens of Declamation, original and select, were given 
in the Associate Reformed Church, and were of such a character as to afford no 
small promise of future excellence. It is to be hoped that the citizens of Cedar- 
Ytlle and neighborhood will so countenance this Institution as to evince their 
appreciation of the benefits which it is intended and calculated to confer.— Xenia 
TorcKUght. 

Webletan Female College.— The annual Commencement of this popular 
western Institution was held in Cincinnati a few days ago. The exercises were 
of a high order. Thirteen graduated. The number of pupils in attendance at 
the College during the past year was 451.-^ Clevdand Herald. 

Plbabamt Railboad Exoubsion.— The good people of WeUsville are Justly 
proud of their Union Schools, under the superintendence of Mr. Pabbons, and 
they take an interest in them that cannot fail to stimulate teachers and pupils. 
On Wednesday, the closing exercises of the Schools were crowned by a rail- 
road excursion to Bayard, generously tendered, the Patriot says, " by the whole- 
souled President of the Board of Directors, Ctsub Prentiss, Esq." Six cars 
were filled with the happy throng, and the drain ran up to Bayard and back, 
stopping at Bayard long enough for all the little ones to partake of refreshments. 
Superintendent Durand and Conductor Custibb did everything possible to 
make the trip pleasant to the juveniles, and were entirely successful. Some 250 
ladies and gentlemen accompanied the scholars ; and the excursion will long be 
remembered as a new feature in public school enjoyment— C2et«2am2 Herald. 



Hon. BuFUB E. Habtx, of Marietta, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
State Asylum for the Blind. Mr. H. is a graduate of Yale College, and an active 
and efficient friend of Education. He has been President of the Board of Edu- 
cation since the organization of the Marietta Schools on the Union plan, and 
has devoted much of his time to the interests of the Schools. His views on the 
great subject of Education are liberal and sound, and he will, without doubt, 
discharge the duties of his new office with ability and success. 

Hon. Horace Mann has accepted the appointment to the Presidency of An- 
tioch College, at Yellow Springs. 

Rev. J. P. Smart has been elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Xenia. 

Mr. S. W. Barber, A. M., is to take the place of Mr. Ltkch, as Superintend- 
ent of the Union School in Ashland, at a salary of $600. 

Samuel B. Woolworth, who has for nearly twenty-five years had charge 
of Cortland Academy, (in N. Y.,) has been appointed Principal of the N. Y. 
State Normal School. 

Rev. Aba Brainbrd, late of St Lawrence Academy, N. Y., is to take charge 
of the Female Seminary in Norwalk, 0. 

Mr. John S. Dixon, formerly Principal of the Union School in Howell, has 
taken charge of a similar school In Lansing, Mich. 
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Mr. John Ltkch, who has for the last two yean so nicceisfWy eondiicted the 
Union Schools of Ashland, has been secored as Superintendent of the Schools 
of CircleviUe, at a salary of $1,000. 

Mr. Wh. N. Edwards, late of Dayton, is to take charge of the School soon to 
be commenced in the fine School Honse recently erected in Troy, Miami county. 

The salary of Dr. Bat, the Principal of the Woodward High School, and H. H. 
Babney, the Principal of the Hughes High School of Cincinnati, has been fixed 
at $1,500. The first Assistant in each of these schools receives $1,000. 

Mr. A. Wood, author of the " Class Boole of Botany," has been employed as 
an Instructor in that science in the Ohio Female College : salary, $1,000. 

The citizens of New Bichmond, Clermont co., have, by a majority of siz^- 
nine votes, adopted the Union School law. 

The Board of Education in CircleviUe have recently erected a grand School 
House, 69 by 96 feet on the ground and three stories in height, above the base- 
ment The schools are to commence early in November next 

Three large school houses are now in progress of erection in ChflUcothe : the 
central building is to furnish accommodations for the High School. 

Teachbrb' Institutes.— The Commissioners of Ashtabula county have ap- 
propriated $eO for the County Institute and the Examiners have decided to hold 
one in the north and one in the south part of the county ; so great is the number 
of those who wish to attend. No county in Ohio has sustained Teachers' Insti- 
tutes so efficiently as Ashtabula. 

The Commissioners of Seneca county, at their June session, appropriated $100 
for a Teachers' Institute to be held during the coming autumn. Well done for 
Seneca county 1 

The Catalogue of the Greene county Institute, attended in April last, contains 
the names of 130 who attended : it is neatly printed, and does great credit to tho 
enterprising teachers of the county, and to the office of the " Xenia Torchh'ght " 
at which it was executed. 

Absoctationb, etc.— The Annual Meetings of several of the leading Associa- 
tions for the promotion of Education, are to be attended as follows: 
The A^. Y. State Teachers' Association, at Elmira, N T. on the 4th of August 
The American Institute of Instruction, at Troy, N. Y., on the 6th of August 
The Vtmnont Teachers* Association, at St Johnsbury, Yt. on the 10th of Aug. 
The Am. Ass'n.for Advancement of Education, at Newark N. J. on the 10th Aug. 
The Am. Ass^n.for Advancement (f Science, at Cleveland, 0., on the 10th of Aug. 
The Convention of Am. Instructors of Dec^f^ Dumb, at Columbus, August 25th. 

Teachers' Institutes. — The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far aa 
arranged, will be attended as follows : 

Licking county, at , August 23rd — one week. 

N. Western, at Perrysburg and Maumee, August — , one week. 
Miami county, at Troy, September 6th — one week. 

Jeflfcrson county, at , September 27th — one week. 

Clermont county, atBantham, October 4th — one week. 
Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th — one week. 

Knox county, at .October 11th — one week. 

Lake county, at Painesvilie, October 18th— one week. 
Preble county, at Eaton, October 18th— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at -, October 2/5th — one week. 

Seneca county, at ■, October 25th — two weeks. 

Stark county, at Paris, October 25th— one week. 

The Postage on the Ohio Journal of Education to regular subecriben, when 
paid quarterly in advance, is as follows : 
When sent '50 miles or less, 1 1-4 cents per quarter. 
Over 50 and not more than 300 miles 2 1-2 cents per quarter. 
Over 300 and not more than 1,000 miles, 3 3^ per quarter. 
Over 1,000 and not more than 3,000 miles, 5 cents per quarter. 

A. F. Pbrbt, p. M., CoInmlKU, O. 
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TTN the JouENAL for August we gave some account of CoHegiate 
A Edttcatien in Qrent Britain, as compared with that in the United 
States ; in the present number we propose to condense from the North 
British Beview some statements respecting Popular Education in that 
country. This Review, published at Edinburgh, if not absolutely at th^ 
head of the British Quarterlies, is certainly second to none in the 
ability with which it is conducted, and in the judicious and healthy tone 
«f its articles. 

The subject of Popular Education has been frequently discussed rf 
late years in Great Britain, and difier«it schemes have been proposed. 
One great question which has occupied the attention of those who have 
talked and written upon this subject, relates to the oonnaotion of 
religion with education. Some are in favor of an absolute divorce, 
while others, aud probably a large majority, desire that the two things 
should continue to be united — how intimate the union should be, is a 
question again. So far as we understand, all the schools which 
receive aid from the government, are denominatiomd. After saying 
that litUe faith can be placed in figures, because they are the result of 
veiy limited observation, and thai he shall assume these three postu- 
lates : There is not enough of education — There is too mueh of bad 
education — ^There is a great need of good education ; or in oAer 
words, many children are untaught, many more are very badly 
taught, all ought to be well taught — the writer proceeds : 

'* Most persons are aware that, in the year 1846, important ehanges 
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took place in the relatioiis of Cbreniinent to the oanae of Popular Edu- 
cation. Up to tihat period, its fanotions had been confined to the 
administration of a very limited grant, applied chiefly in aid of the 
erection of school buildings, and to the institution of inquiries into the 
character oi existing schools. Out of these inquiries, the present sys- 
tem has gradually arisen. They brought to light facts too stubborn to 
be resisted, and too important to be passed by ; year by year, accumu- 
lating evidence riveted the conviction that school-building and school- 
supporting were nearly useless, until £ur more sufficient guarantees 
were provided for the quality of the instruction communicated." 
*' Since 1846, besides grants for building, the aid of the Committee of 
Council has been aBKirded toward the apprenticeship of pupitteachers, 
the training of masters and mistresses, the augmentation of their 
salaries, and the purchase of sdiool-books, fittmgs and apparatus." 

Gk)vemment Inspectors are '' appointed by the Queen on the nomina- 
tion of the Lord President of the Coundl, but always with the concur- 
rence of the proper representatives of the religious body, to whose 
schools each Inspector is to be sent." In Enghind and Scotland 
there are eighteen Inspectors besides those whose duty it is to visit 
work-house schools. 

" Their original duty was that of simple inquiry into all points con- 
nected with school accommodation and instruction. As the system ad- 
vanced, however, the nature of the Inspector's office was materially 
modified. Every school receiving aid from Oovemment in the shape of 
an annual grant, depends, in a great measure, on the Inspector's report, 
for each year's continuance of such aid. No money is ever paid till he 
has visited and reported : and if his report be unfavorable, it will in all 
probalMlity be withheld. So that these officers now serve, not merely as 
4he Council's eyes, by which they can look into eveiy comer of the hmd, 
but in a certain indirect and figurative sense, as its handSf also, 
lihrongh which it dispenses its pecuniary bounty. We say indmc&y ; 
for, strictly speaking, the Inspector has still no power but that of 
observing and reporting what he sees. Only, his opinion — formerly a 
naked voice— -is now armed with certain golden arguments, very potent 
in their persuasiveness." 

But the Inspector has another duty to perform, beside that of exam- 
ining the school — he must eiumiine the pypUrteaeherSj and those who 
wish to become such. The pupil-teacher is an apprentice to tiie trade 
of school-keeping. In Scotland they have known for centuries that a 
man cannot teach what he himself has not been taught ; but they have 
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nxA kao^m till reoently, thafc spedal tndniiig was neoesKiEy to enable t 
man to beoooae a akillfdl ineferaotor. Formerly it ins thought a man 
of afailitj and ednoation might assume at once all the responsibilities 
oonnectod with the work of instraodon. One object, then, of the 
Bcheme of pupil-teaeherB, was to train up a corps of teachiera. A 
second was to enable the master of a school to admit a larger nnmber 
of pnpils. *' The monitorial system was an expedient to meet this evil 
(of kige schools), an expedient valnable to a certain extent, and 
wbicli will still linger for a while in the by-ways <^ education, bnisoon, 
we hope, to be confdgned in CTeiy school aspiring to be good, to the 
grave of all partial improvements. * « * The pniMl-teachers diffir 
from mere monitors, in ag^e, m potUian in the school and ocmsequent 
authority, in the regtdaniy of their attendance, and more than all, in 
having chosen the profession of a teacher, and in giving themselves to 
it as the business they have to learn." 

The number of these pupil-teachers is restricted. There may be 
one to forty pupils. But every school can not have them. Some teach- 
ers are not fit to instruct those who are expecting or wishing themsdves 
to become teachers. And even a poor house or imperfect ventilation, or 
lumbering and badly-contrived seats and desks, may induce the In- 
spector not to recommend a school as fit to receive pupil-teachers. 
But if there is no objection to the master or to the school-house, the 
Inspector examines the candidates. They must not be over 16 nor 
under 13 years of age. Suppose the examination to be satisfactory. 
The apprentice enters on the first year of his apprenticeship. How 
much assistance he renders to the master, we can not learn, but doubt- 
less it is but little. He now looks forward to the examination at the 
end of the year, for that will determine whether his apprenticeship is to 
continue, and whether he is to receive any compensation. If he passes 
the test he receives £10. At the end of the second year he receives 
£12 lOs, and so on for five years ; each year's stipend depending upon 
the examination at the dose of the year. If all these successive 
examinations have been safely passed, he may now compete for a 
Queen^s Seholankip. This is a prise oi £20 or £25, given to the 
most deserving of the pupil-teachers, to aid them in completing their 
course in a Normal Seminary. 

This is a brief outline of the British system. We are not aware 
that there isanything resembling it in any of the United States. These 
yearly stipends are about what the pupil could earn by fEustory labor, and 
must be given to induce oontmuance.at school. The inference is, that 
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thegnaliita»of l^obiMniiavBUidigBDA. Tbe BfiteBi is stfli noeoi> 
aa it eommeneed in 1846. TknB far it BoaoB to haTe umrered ite pnr^ 
pofle. The North Bntidi says, ^' We see erveij leaami for maintainiitg 
ail the main features of ike papil-teaoher ayetem." 

The whole artiole is worth reading, and we should be glad to ezfaraot 
largely from it. Here is a sentence on Engludi Orammar : <* If we ara 
to show ilie fitness of words to be the symboLi of thoug^ite — if we are t» 
analyse eaeh grammatical role, and prove that itstechnioalitieBan only 
Common Seoae dressed up for company — if we are to eonvinoe the duUL 
that grammar ia not ifw&nUd bat dMcovered, and that ita own litdehead 
ccmtams the original of all the hard book woords which seem se i 
instrnmeots of tortore, then may Grammar become, instead of thei 
repnlsiTe, the liyeliest lesson of the school-room. We know of no 
better ten minutes' test of the intellectual state of a school* than a 
oommonHs^nse examination on the elementa of English Gtammar. It 
will never be well taught till those who are to teadi it know more than 
a very little of some grammar besides English." i. w. a. 

Maburca, Angost, 1852. 



€ju Mm rf Cnlligi ^rn&BjnrB in xMm In ^ijrnnlj- 

TsB most friendly relations should subaiAt amongall olasses of Teach- 
ers. Each one can learn sometiung from others, and can, in turn, 
impart somednng of equal value witibi what he has fecnved. The 
College ProfeewHT ahould put on no patxoniimg ains, as if he were 
in any respect aupenor to odier Teachers. He should regard himself 
aa a fdlow-kborer with them, interested in the success of thar work, 
anziouato assiBt them, ready to contribute to their aid from the resouroes 
of his own ezperienoe and reading. Teachers in oiher departments 
shouldhave no jealousy in regard to the interfereooe of College Inatroe- 
tors, in the systems and modes of teaching. 

The real interest of one department of education is die interest of aU 
otiiers. Any real progress in one fooilitates improvement in all the 
the rest. If one member 8u£^, the others soSbt with it. The Col- 
lege will flourish just in pnqportion as other parta of the great system 
are working out their results with die greatest anooeea. When the 
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College does hm part of the work ireQ, ibe Oonmon Sohool and the 
Aoadamj ahaie largely in die benefit. Tempmraiy alienalacm among 
the yaiiooB parts of tibe edneational syBtain, has been finoed into exi** 
lanee for a afaert tune to Babaarre some pnzpoae ; but enlightenod 
teachers soon nnderstand the merits of the ease. They feel their oom* 
asKm interaat Zhey learn to stand ahoolder to dionlder in Aeir great 
mnk. Thare shoold, then, be no snsjridon, no jeakmsy, nonnkindness 
in the great brotherhood of Teaehors. Nooomparisonsof ^AandJow 
shonklbe made among them. They are aB engaged in anoble work, not 
appreoiatod by society as it should be, somewhat poorly oompensated, 
without much to allure and attract, but still a work that underlies the 
beet interests of society, that perpetuates the work of the legislator, 
and fbiniriies room for the skill of the statesman— the ally of the pulpit, 
the handmaid of region. Shall such peraons watoh each other with a 
jealous eye, stand aloof from each other, render no aid to each odier by 
sympathy, counsel, or suggestion? Away with such folly ! 

I to<^ up my pen to speak of the duty of the Oollege ProfSasscv in rela- 
tion to the common school. The thought struck my mind that there is 
not always a proper fraternal fooling ezisling throughout the ranks of 
Teaehere. The first duty, then, of Oollege Professors should be 
to disabuse Uie minds of their fellow Teachers in this particular. They 
diould satisfy than that they deeply sympathiae with them, and that 
they fully appredato the importance of their work. They should make 
it evident that l^ey do not regard ti&e work of common school teaching 
any less important than their own. They must not regard them- 
selves in the light of an Aristocracy in the Republic of Teachers. If 
the position of the College Profossor is, in any way, preferable to 
that of the common school Teacher, (and tiiis may admit of grave 
question,) let him make compensation by the kindness of his manner 
and the promptness with ^ch he communicates the results of his ex- 
perience to his less fovored brethren. If the College Professor did not 
forget that he has to deal with character formed before he is wanted — 
that he must build upon a foundation that other hands have laid — ^that 
the beauty of his work, the foir proportions with which it shall gradu- 
ally rise up into view, the commanding elevation which it shall at 
length reach, all depend upon what has been done long before his 
agency has been called into requisition, he would never look down, 
from any fancied eminence on which he may suppose himself seated, 
upon the busy agents ev^ where at work, laboring on the foundations 
of the pyramidal structure. 
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The Teaohen hi our Oolleges ahould he ready to lead in eyeiy good 
word and work m the great educational moyement They should giTS 
the right direetion to this moyement. They should contrihnto thmr 
full share of momentum. They should guard it against the errors and 
mistakes to which it is liable. 

College Instructors need, perhaps, a word of exhortation on this 
point Are they contributing their fuU quota of influence in improving 
the conmion school system ? The onount of their influence should be 
great, should be distinctly felt. The modes of putting fixth this in- 
fluence must of necessity be various. It is not my purpose to speak <^ 
them now. This subject can be better taken up at another time. 

I am free to say that I wish to see OoUege Professors taking the 
right position in regard to the education of the masses, — ^in regard to 
common school education. I cannot give them credit lor having done 
their duty in this particular. Some of them have done great things, 
and have thereby shown how much could be accomplished by them all, 
acting energetically with one common view of placing our educational 
system on the high ground it ought to occupy. It is the interest, it is 
the duty of College Professors to work sealously in this field. 

If opportunity is aflR)rded me I sl^all have scndcthing more to say on 
this subject. I have nothing to allege in the way of censure or com- 
plaints. We are all intorested in having Teachers act together as one 
great, powerful body, assisting each other, sympathising with each oth- 
er, each communicating to others the results of his own experience, all 
freely receiving, freely imparting. j. k. 

Mabibita Oollrgb, August, 1852. 



1^ 

Head before the Huron and Erie Teachers* Association, at a meeting 
in Norwalk, June 12th, 1852, hy Mrs. M. F. C. Worcester. 



I HAVE been requested to writo an Essay for this meeting. 
Whether the following is an Essay or not, /cannot detoimine. It is 
not a Discussion; neither is it, as I believe, a Lecture. I hardly think 
it is an Oration. What to call it puzzles me greatly, and I sincerely 
doubt whether there is one present, sufficiently acute to fix its name 
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wiih precision. May be it is a Fragment. I rather incline to that 
opinion. 

I do not see why the gentlemen request the hidies to write. It is 
as dear as noonrday that they expect nothing even passable from xus. 
They regard themselTOS as vagtlff onr superiors. They do not wish 
us to tsach them. Oh, no I What then ? Well, they want the ladies, 
dear creatures, to attend their meetings ; and, as keeping silent, in these 
days of Women's Conventions; is quite a difficult affiur, may be they 
opine that writing will operate as a safe^y-valTe. I am not sure it will, 
but I hope my sisters of the '' plume " will make free use of pen, ink 
and paper, and let their wise thoughts have free scope, be the conse- 
quences what they may. If the thing is fisdrly and honorably done, I care 
not if tiie gentlemen aro run wholly off the track, and find themselves 
at the bottom of the embankment, while we stand, triumphant, upon 
ti&e summit. 

I have chosen, as the theme for my fragment, Insitbobbination. As 
I proceed, I shall probably sometimes wander from it. It is the fiishion. 
As I have just said, I do not like it. I settled upon it because one of 
our clergymen has recently remarked t^at ** insubordination in families 
is the crying sin of our town," and I partly believe him, especially 
since the Exhibition of the last Panorama. I am not, however, intend- 
ing to portray it as it exists among us, because I do not know its extent, 
and have not the ability to give it the strong, dark tmts which it do- 
serves. We will observe it at a distance. 

Within the limits of the State of Ohio stands a beautiful village, 
witii enchanting groves of trees, thriving flower-gardens, handsome 
dwellings, comfortable school-houses, and the inhabitants are proud of 
their general intelligence and of iheir virtuous and thrifty habits. 
Thither let us go. We will assume, if you please, the character of 
Paul Pry — ^inquisitive and invisible. We will peep into windows, stand 
behkid doors, sit in diimney-coiners, (alas, for these degenerate days I 
there are no chimney-comers,) crouch beneath the back of the Air- 
Tight, or coax good easy Pomp to lend us his lowly square foot beneath 
tiie shadow of the ample dining^ble. Ah, here is a sly spot ! 

It is morning. The clock in the dining-room strikes seven. Now 
listen I '* Boys and gh*k get up I" cries a tired mother, elevating her 
£Bce a littie up the chamber stairs, "breakfast is ready." "Father 
is n't up yet," replies a coarse, abrupt voice, " I won't get up before he 
does." "Nance and Jul get up!" persists the mother. "I'm 
sleepy," says Nancy. " Where are my shoes ? " says Julia. " They 
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are down hoe under the boieaii." A pavee—*^'' Mother, Dive 
won't g^t up, and Eb has jumped oat of the window down on to the 
shed." * * * ''Moiher, Nance haa gone to Bleep agam." "Wake 
her up then." "Jul, I say, let me alone." " I wonH get up now." 
" If you don% I '11 tell mother." " Don't care if you do. She 
ean'tmoiksmegetup." Nanoy goes to sleep again. Julia huniesoQ 
a few garments, not oyer clean -^ not entirely mended, smooths her 
hair a trifle, possibly washes eyes, mouth and hands, and presents her- 
self at the bieakfiist table. Wewillouisstherestu 

On to the next house. Ah, just seated round the break&st-table ! 
Parents and childien are present. Now obserfe I " Give me some 
eoflfee," says Joseph, "I won't drink water nor milk. I wiU haye 
eofiee, and I 'U have it stitn^, too." "I won't eat this bread and 
butter, so there now," chimes in Eddy. "Susan's got my spoon," 
says liuU sis, and " you lie, I hav n't got it," says great sis. lommy 
sings out at the top of his voice, " Joe's got the biggest piece of 
cheese, and I won't eat this." " Children, children, can't you be 
more quiet," says the mother ? " Oh, let them talk I Children must 
have their own way," says the &ther. " Here, Tommy, here is a 
better piece of cheese. You needn't eat that if you don't like it." 
This is softoient. Akey to the usual management in this £Eunily. We 
will pass al<mg. 

A few rods fiurther, leaving three dwellings upon the ri^t, and we 
come to a neat little cottage, partly oveigrown with woodbine and honey- 
suckle. The white and purple violet^ and the lowly star of Bethlehem, 
peep out from among the tall grass, deeply shaded by an ancient syca- 
more. A sudden burst of anger issues from the kitchen door, which 
stands half open, and, as we look stealthily beyond it, we mentally ez- 
daim — ^What %$ transpiring in this little paradise ? One look snfices. 
Edgar has kicked the servant girl and she is threatening to lea;ve the 
house this very hour. The boy stands sullenly in one comer, and the 
poor mother, with a weight of care hanging upon her, to sustain whieh, 
together with the frunily wwk, she feels herself wholly inadequate, looks 
distressed, and if she dared, would chastise her ruffian boy. But it is 
too late. Uncurbed in childhood, he is now too strong for his invalid 
mother, and full well he knows it. Need we stay longer T Is not this 
sufficient to show die usual modicum of fimdly government in this 
house? 

In the huge house opposite there is a great bustle. We draw near. 
The children are preparing for sehool. " Let me stay at home to-day. 
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mother," «ijb one of fourteen snnmiers, bright and beaming as the 
mountain roee. ** I shan^t go if you don't/' sabjoinB another, two 
years yonnger. '* You must bodi go. Your father will be displeased 
if I permit jou to stay at home in pleasant weather." " He need not 
know it," says the first ''I havn't learned my lessons, and Mr. 
Grant will keep me after school." '<No, he will not. He knows 
what I think of such proceedings, and if he does you shan't go again. 
You shall go to Mr. Easyman's school. He does not hare soch bu^ 
barons rules." " Yes, mother, Mr. Qrmt will keop me to-night. He 
sud he would if I did not have my lesson to-day, and I know ho wilL" 
'< IHd he say so ? Then you shall not go." '« Gtood ! I thought you 
would letme stay whenyou knew aU theoireumstanoes." '' Mayn't I 
stay, too, mothw? I want to go to Aunt Betsy's. Ellen Gray is 
there." " You had better go, Lucy. You have but two lessons to 
learn, and have plenty of time to prepare them." A violent fit of 
weeping accomplishes the wishes of the second pleader, and so Jane 
and Lucy are poth pennitted, not only to lose their own lessans, but to 
retard the progress of those who are so unfiirtanate as to be classed 
with them. This is yielding one's own wishes for the ^^ood of the 
children. One should n't be selfish, you know. We pass on. 

All seems quiet about this two-storied dwelling with a pretty trellis 
in front. Let us peep in — ^nay, walk in boldly. Here are only UtlU 
children. Their elders are already in school, trying the tamper, and 
bafliing the eflforts of (me of the best of teachers. Two chubby non* 
deecripts are rummaging nook and comer for amusement. '* Gome 
here, Willie, and sitin this chair by me." ''I won't." '' WdU, come 
away fiom that drawer." But Willie does not choose to relinquish the 
half-opened drawer. His eye is charmed by certain rerealments of 
which he has caught a glimpse, and the mother rises and fbroiUy leads 
bun to the chair beside herself, places him in it, and turns hmguidly to 
her previous toil. Willie is again at the drawer — is again caught and 
rather resolutely seated in the chair. He manifests his self-will, on M$ 
occasion, by pinching with his feeble little fingers, and striving to bite 
the hand which is vainly endeavoring to rule. No notice is taken of 
these minor demonstrations, and Willie soon finds his way back to the 
drawer. 

*' What is the reason, good woman, that you cannot control your 
child?" 

'* I think I could," the tear starting in her eye, *' were it not that 
his father thinks him so smart, and his ways to cunning, he does not 

m. 
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like to hxre me ooneot lum. Willie, tiunq^ not yel four jextB iM, 
alnadj underBtandB that his mother miut stand done if she reqniiea 
obedience. I often think, if my husbantd mrald ezohange plaees with 
me, but for a single daj, he would,, long beibce its dose, agree with 
me, that obedience to parents is the jewel of a household* I feel that 
mj life is waning, that my oMldren will soon have a stefKnodier, wnd 
how oan she bear with thw uneheeked waywardness, if / sm annoyed 
and disturbed by it?" 

'* Do not despair, good mother. QoTemwith your husband if you 
oan; if notv gorem m/Aau< him. It is your rights it is your nimr. 
Look to the fiitare world. Draw your support thenoe. Evil disposi- 
tions unoontrolled in your ohild, will draw about Urn evil sprits, fer 
like loves like. Therefore, shrink not. A heavy burden it will, in- 
deed, be to you,, but retnember eternal oonsequenoes hang upon your 
management." 

Hark 1 what a hubbub is here in Uus eom£9rtable dwelling by the 
road side ! A boy witib muffled hwids, a woman talking vehemently, 
neighbors running to and fro. What is the matter f A sky-rooket 
burst? Oh, no! Why,tiie bey hasbeen puniiahedatsohooLI Think 
a moment, mother, what you are doing. Be qtiiet, neighbors. Inquire 
a Etde before you ezfdode. ** Nay, nay, we will do no saoh thing," 
saf fifty voices. Well, then, we pass on. 

Our eoozBe is skw and tedious* The day is drawing to a close, and 
after witoessiBg a great vaiiety of similar soenes, and growing weaiy 
thereof, we approadb and enter the aehoelwroom. 

The toaoher looks &tigued, distressed,, dii^irited, perplexed. There 
sits Darii, with wandering eyes, fistlessly leaning his head upon his 
handt and chewing a piece of gum, tobaeoo, or aome equivalent thereto. 
About twenty more are onployed like himsdf^ and the inquiry natural- 
ly suggests itntf whether the Greeii Creator did not make a mistake in 
not fimishing man intk all the appUaaeee for ruminating lik* the eow 
and the oz. No doubt He did, and those bright beys, feeling the is- 
eonvenienoe, have set about rectifying the error. Nancy, with one eye 
vipoa the teaoher, is just in the aot of passing a forl»iden note across 
the aisle to another equally ungovernable crony. Julia's head is bent 
upon the seat, her arm adroitly curled around it, and a peep underneath 
reveals a flushed and angry fece* She has boMi eensured for deficient 
lessons. Joseph is in his class, but, whenever unobserved, is wprking 
industriously to promote a general uproar. Words of regret or admo- 
nition fell upon him like pebbles upon adamant He does as he lists 
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at home, wlgr ihoald he net at adiool ? Eddy is whiBperisg to the boy 
on his Tight that "he don't eare a snap fixr the master. His fiither knows 
a great sight more than Grant does, and has ten tones asmuoh money." 
Tommy ispinefamg a Htile Mow next to him, beeanse he declines r»- 
linqmshing the remainder of a stick of candy ^ch the two have oon- 
triyed to eat at intervals, and Susan is similarly oooapied in another 
part of the sohool-room. Edgar is watohmg the movements of ihe 
teacher, and at&vorable opportonities, doubles his fist, and in fonnble 
pantomimic demonstratiens lectures to his attentive companions on the 
importance of perpetual c^uobedience. And where is the poor boy who 
was panished at school : '' his hands mined for life ; " '* stiff with 
blows ; " " sweDed np like a pnff-bail; '' black as his coat," and so on, 
and 80 forth ? He has graduated with the said honors ; is now a gen- 
tleman at large ; needs no tutor ; sports his cane and '* Kossuth " ; and 
is, and will be, a greai gentleman I Who but he ? 

Gome now and let us reason together. In the name of humanity, 
ivhat can a teacher do — however ^anxious he may be to lead Us pupils 
in the paths of knowledge, virtue and usefulness-^with fifty such speei- 
mens of untrammekd human nature ? Even if the parents admit that 
the teacher is to maintain tome show of authority, each desires and 
requires that his own fivorito method should be adopted in respect to 
Am children. Says one — " There 's no use in driving. You must 
eo€a. That is the way I do, and I find no difficulty." '* Tou will 
get along bettor with my children," says another, **i{j4mfl4XtUr them. 
That is the way I do, and I have no trouble." Says a third — - ** You 
mTa^per$wxde my children. That is the way I do, aAd I find no diffi- 
culty. A fourth recommends making little presents. He does not 
call it hiring them to do right. Oh, no 1 but he adds, '* That is the 
the way I do, and I find no difficulty." So the teacher is expected to 
ieachy but the parents exhort him to eoax, to fiatier, to permade,to 
hire : no decisive measures must be adopted I Nothing required sa/re 
what the scholars Uke to do ! No clouds, no showers. Is this like the 
government of God? Does not wrong doing, under His government, 
cany with it its own punisbment? Tell me not of the very small 
number of teachers who succeed in governing a sdiool wM, The 
marvel is not that few succeed, but that any do. The admiiaUe mother 
of the celebrated John Wesley, after lumng Inrought up, I think, nine- 
teen children to repectable and useftd maturity, says in a letter to her 
distinguished son : '* I insist upon conquering the will of oUldren 
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betimes, because tbk is the only strong and rational fonndation ibr a 
religions education, without wbich botb precept and example will be 
alike ine£botnal. As self-will is the root of all sin and miseij, so 
whatever cherishes it in children, insores their after wretchedness and 
irreligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it, promotes their fdtore hap- 
piness and piety." '' This is still more evident," she continues, ** if 
we consider that religion is nothing ehie than doing the will of Gt>d, 
and not our own ; that the one grand impediment to our temporal hap(»- 
nees bdng this self-will, no mdulgenoe of it can be trivial, no denial 
unprofitable. Heaven and Hell depend <m this alone. So that the 
parent who studies to subdue it in his child works together with God in 
lenewmg and saving a soul — the parent who indulges it, makes re> 
ligion impracticable, salvation unattainable, and does all that in him 
lies to destroy his child forever." This is strong language, but oould 
we disrobe ourselves of the investments of this life, and stand forth 
pure, spiritual existences, we shotdd, undoubtedly, be able to see and 
comprehend its truth. 

Again the question arises. What can the teacher do? I answer — 
stand up, like one of nature's nobles, and require exact obedience. It 
is your right, no less than your duty. Shrink not, swerve not Tho' 
the task be difficult, and though many swords and daggers glisten in 
the way, set about it with an unflinching determination to succeed. 
Honor results, not from doing that which has many times been done, 
but in doing that which no one, before you, has succeeded in doing. 
Beflect, that obedience to intelligent, judicious authority is the first step 
in the regenerate life. If the child takes not this step at home, (and 
often and often he does not,) where shall he ever have an opportanity, 
if not at school. Require him to obey implidtly, without even the 
' ' why and wherefore. " It is not enough, when he is bent upon evading 
his duty, that his attention be turned to something else, as is the man- 
ner of many parents, who are held forth as modeb for imitation. This 
only directs his selfishness into a new channel, but neither checks nor 
restrains it. His self-will must be so met in all directions, that he will 
feel compelled to put away his wrong feelings, and then he will find 
that instantly, and as a reward from Heaven, good and happy ones will 
take their places. A mother once undertook to conquer a little 
daughter, who, in early life, showed unmistakable signs of a refractoiy 
qririt. She failed, after numerous attempts, and burst into tears. The 
child relented, and sought forgiveness. Did the mother follow up the 
advantage gained ? Not she ! She said, in relatix^ the incident to a 
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friend, " I got through that time, and now I take good care not to get 
into any contest with her." Was this doing justly hy the child? 
Saiher let th^ offences come, and at each recozrence suhdue and guide 
into the straight and narrow path. 

Andyet this IS all to be accomplished with as much kindness as possi- 
ble. " Kindness," says another writer, " is the birth-right of children." 
The angels treat them with the utmost kindness, and the Lord himself 
took them up in his arms and blessed them. 

Haying obtained, or being in the way of obtaining, unconditional 
obedience, then endeavor to secure another pearl of great price — the 
power of accomplishing great things. If possible, never let a scholar 
do anything inferior to what he is able to accomplish. This will 
require great, constant, and self-sacrificing vigilance on the part of the 
teacher, and indulgent parents will censure ; but, disregard their com- 
plaints, and keep every one up to the highest point he is capable of at- 
taining. In the present very imperfect state of society, even a father 
or mother, who watches over a child and insists upon his always doing 
the verjf best he can, is blamed ; and surely the teacher can expect no 
less. Meet these censures with composure, but go forward, keeping 
the eye steadily fixed upon the reward of your patience and well-doing. 
Youth growing up under such guidance and such requirements, will 
become energetic, calculating, enduring, industrious, strong to grapple 
with the real difficulties of life. Accustomed to self-denial, accustomed 
to go contrary to natural inclination, accustomed to silence t^e syren 
song of the tempter, to follow the right and eschew the wrong, they will 
possess an element of power and success which the petted and indulged 
can neither beg nor buy. Yes, I say, require ^reat things of children 
and youth ; — ^not greater than they can perform, but so great as to put 
into requisition all the powers with which a munific^it Creator has en- 
dowed them. 

I do not forget that relaxation is necessary ; but fall well I know 
that in villages and cities the temptations to trifle away time are so nu- 
merous, that a teacher need not puzzle his brains to find occupation for 
bis pupils in their leisure hours : need not tempt them to leave their 
studies. The danger is all upon the other side. There is too much 
parading, too much frittering away of that precious article, time. Time 
for quiet reflection, apart from noise and exciting influences, is neces- 
sary to the healthy growth of mind, and therefore we often find that 
country students will outstrip village students, though ostensibly their 
privileges are fewer in number and inferior in importance. 
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Among misses and young ladies, the love of dress and oniameat fur- 
nishes a Ifoundation ftr the deTelo^nnent of selfis^ess and self-will, and 
often fosters a strong inclination to wrestle with the requireraentB of the 
school-room. It would seem to he the duty, partieolarly of lady teach- 
ers, to curb this love Of finery, to make it subordinate to those useful 
pursuits, which each, as a member of the spbit world, diould be mostly 
engaged in. What matters it, young girls, so that you are clean and 
neat, whether your dress is of silk or calico, cashmere or mousline de 
laine ; whether its color is blue or black, red or green; whether the cut 
is of this, or of last year's fashion ? What matters it wheiiher you 
wear rings on your fingers, whether your hands are delicate, or bear 
signs of your having been useful, and not a useless appendage to your 
father's domicil. We have seen a decariy loved one go down to the 
grave since the last meeting of this Association. From early life, she 
loved the useful rather than the ornamental. She could, as a matter 
of choice, when scarcely seventeen summers had shone upon her loveli- 
ness, (and few were more attractive than she,) leave the paternal roof, 
' enter the home of a stranger, and for the love she bore her books, labor 
as an assistant domestic, that she might defray the expenses of that 
education which she afterward valued so highly, and knew so well how 
to turn to the advantage of others. I speak it to her praise. Never 
did I hold her so high in estimation as when, not ten days ago, the 
lady in whose family, and by whose side, she thus toiled, told me of 
this* noble feature in her life. Never did I so truly realize the value 
of the lost jewel. Think you that her last hours were dimmed by any 
thought of the clothing which was wrapped about her ? Slight, in- 
deed, were the personal wants in that brief period which lay between 
Ellen in health and blooming beauty, and Ellen in death and the wind- 
ing sheet. Bethink you, young girl, how little you will covet in that 
dread hour which tries even tnen^s souls, and waste not your precious 
moments in contriving, manufacturing or coveting the tinsel display 
which death, the grave, and Heaven entirely disown. Daily weave, 
and daily wear, the beautiful garments of sobriety and gentleness, 
obe^ence and industry, love and truth ; and let just one ornament, one 
beautiftd pearl, one that can never tarnish, a single gem, but brighter 
than all the collected brilliancy of diam<mds upon diamonds, stand 
forth and decorate your whole life. Do you ask its name? It is 
USE. Be this your adorning in this world, and no safer passport will 
you need to an angel's mission, and to an angel's crown. 
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ITittra to a ^nimg €m^. 

No. IV. 

Djub ■ ■' ■ : What I have said to you in previous, letters relates 
ohiefly to the mechanical features of sohool-teaohing. A certain 
amount of machinery of some kind seems to be necessary^ and it has 
been my object to recommend that which I knew from experience 
would work well, and describe the m^ner of setting it in operation. 
You will of course introduce many little regulations into your school 
which I have not mentioned, and your circumstances perhaps may re- 
quire yon to modify, to some extent, such of mine aa you may conclude 
to adopt. I will say, however, that all of these things, though impor- 
tant in themselves, are to be regarded only as means to an end. The 
great work before us is Education. This is the principal idea, and you 
ought to understand it well. Yes, you ought to settle definitely in 
your mind what Education is and what are its objects and ends. It is 
true that you can keep school, and many do, without bestowing a 
thought upon these matters. You can hear a lesson if you hold a book, 
and ask questions if they are printed ; but you cannot think whetiier 
pursuing a right or a wrong course while you are s^ stranger to the 
principal points which the true teacher establishes for his guidance. 
Always have an aim* 

Teaohera who wodc without the great end in view and a well-defined 
course laid down leading to it, resemble a company of workmen who 
should commence grading for a rail-road without science to go before 
them in pointmg out and deciding the practicability of the route, mark- 
ing the curves and setting the grades. 

The subject of Education is beautifully treated by Potter in the 
*' School and School-Master." I would advise you to buy or borrow 
this book, if you have it not already, and carefully study it. It will 
give you wider and clearer views of this noblest of all subjects, and 
better prepare you to perform your duties as a teacher. 

Ton have, no doubt, given the subject of mental science some atten- 
tion, for of course you would not presume to cultivate mind without 
knowing something of its laws. 

The question, too, whether it should be your principal aim to disci- 
pline and strengthen the intellectual powers of your pupils, or store 
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their minds wiib knowledge, is one that you ought early to oonader, ao 
as to have some intelligent ideas of your own in regard to it. 

That course or plan of study is undoubtedly best which gives the 
mind the greatest amount of healthfol and vigorous exercise ; for by ex- 
ercise only is the mind strengthened and its powers developed. I am 
of the opinion, however, that when teachers hit upon the best method 
of imparting knowledge, it will be found also to be the best means of 
intellectual discipline. A variety of exercises should be employed, of 
course, in order to develop harmoniously aU the faculties of the mind. 
While a pupil is engaged in solving a problem in Arithmetic, he is ex- 
ercising quite a different set of mental faculties from what he does in 
executing a piece of Drawing ; and while he is endeavoring to tell the 
stoiy of Pocahontas in words of his own, he is making use of faculties 
of the mind that would lie dormant in reciting it by repeating from 
memory the words of the author. Here let me remark that there must 
bo something wrong in that plan of instruction which deals almost en- 
tirely with the memory. You must have observed, indeed your own 
personal experience must have convinced you, that it is one thing to 
commit a lesson to memory, and quiteanot her to Isam it — that the 
memory may treasure up a great deal, while the understanding has 
nothing to do with it. 

Should I visit your school and hear a class recite memortter every 
rule and definition in their text books of Grammar and Arithmetic, I 
should lyi to be convinced that they knew any thing practically of 
these branches of study. If, on the contrary, I should find that they 
could not repeat a single printed line in either, it would be no evidence 
with me that they were not good scholars in both. 

Thine truly, a. f. 

Glkveland, August, 1852. 



TsACHiKO is, as you choose to make it, the most irksome or the most 
delightful task in existence : — to a mind sufficing to itself in enjoyment, 
contemplative, and fond of its own thoughts, which, ever fresh and new 
and vigorous, make a life of calm, happy emotion : to such a mind 
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ooming out of itself is at any time painfal, and nothing calls for sadb 
entire self-abandonment, snoh full outward life, as teaching. Probably 
the mediocre mind is the one natural^ best adapted to teaching, or at 
least is in the best state of preparation at the outset, Ms m<Mre readily 
and pleasantly into the daily routine of labor and duty, and oonstitntes 
more frequently and with less self-saorifioe the '* excellent teacher." 
But you of a higher order, who strive to escape as much as possible 
from the pedanirp of the profession, which more tenadiously than that 
of any other, dings to the manners, language, and whole outward bear- 
ing — ^while you would throw off the pedagogue, and be a genial human 
being among human beings, with no notion of superiority b<»rowed 
from the school-room, and no high sounding phrases from the text books 
— ^while you seek to cultivate your awn facitkiea, do not lose sight of 
such tendencies in the profession, as are excellent and elevating. 

While forms of abstract beauty throng you round, thrilling you with 
more intense delists than could tangible realities ; while, under the in- 
fluence of great thoughts, your whole soul is fired, and you long to 
communicate ihaJt which has inspired you, that it may inspire some oth- 
ers ; while, at the same time, you fear to intrude it upon any ; some 
might not comprehend you — ^many would — ^but you may not tell it to 
the right one ; — ^take it to your sohool^room ; ask your pupik if they ever 
thought of such a thing; clothe it in the plainest language you can 
make attractive ; show them that it is not a mere maxim intended for 
them, that it is something that has thrilled and delighted you; that you 
are asking them to share the pleasure with you. If you read a fine 
poem, if you hear of an exalted act, if you get a new idea, under the 
feelings thus excited, go to your pupils and talk about it with them : 
into their minds, so fresh and bright and impressible, will the kindlier 
glow of your own spirit pass, and the original impression be communi* 
cated to many as an impulse and a motive. 

I have a fine class of girls, ranging in age from ten to fifteen years — 
glorious creatures they are-— often have I seen the eye light up, and 
the whole &ce glow with emotion, as some fine thought was apprehend- 
ed for the first time, and those fresh, ingenuous minds were laid open 
before me, and responses were given back, which showed me that here 
was the very field for influence I coveted, here the very vein into the 
depths of earnest, true, unworldly natures. Young persons dislike 
heartily any thing got up for their especial benefit, and in which no 
one is expected to be interested but themselves, and this is the reason 
why much good instruction Ms of ite intended end: such instruction 

18 
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miut be diy and wooden, and make its subjeofts the same, if it influenoaB 
them at all. I have said nothing ct details, and have not room to 
enlarge, but my idea is ihis, that teachers most toark hard in the Yulgar 
sense of working-— must exact rigidly the performance of tasks and » 
strict discipline, and at the same time keep up the pupil's enthusiasm ; 
let intelligence, and thought, and originality pervade, as much as pos- 
sible, eveiy exercise ; a dull, dry method of hearing recitations is killing ; 
get as much soul into every thing as possible ; if you can rouse your 
pupils to the delights of intellectual culture, your work is already more 
than half accomplished ; this greatly aids the formation of character, by 
making the brightest and best also the loveliest and most attractive. It 
is better always, where you can, to lead them to coerce the inclinatioDS 
which would thus be enlisted against you; bring out the best traits 
and keep them active, until they beoome habitual ; indulge^ when yoa 
can without detriment to them; to thwart and cross unnecessarily, 
injures the temper and hinders the work of instruction much. 

And I have but one thing more to say, — ^which is, however, a repeti- 
tion, but I see it so plainly, — ^that as a teacher you must not tpareyow^ 
Mdf. Teaching is a laborious, selfHsacrifioing life, but it is noi, as has 
been too often said, a thanJdes9 one. If you go into it rightly, (it will 
not do to be half-hearted in teaching,) if you make it your passion, if 
you bind your mind from day to day to what may be called the 
drudgery of the profession, your business suffering not your energies to 
flag, shrinking not from toil, you will most assuredly find your tadc 
becoming a delight; you will reap your reward, not the least of which 
will be, that you will keep your own feeling? ever fresh, ever young 
and happy. Surrounded thus by young, loving, happy hearts, with 
their beautiful, undeveloped graces of character— of which to obtain a 
glimpse is a joy, and an inspiration — I say to myself, I say to all others 
engaged in teaching, be in £abnxst. Ejltjb Montoomskix. 

Whmuno, Va., 1852. 



IITEEABT. 



XMw\ Ikittjrta iiiih CritirfHina- 

I PROPOSX to throw out a series of literary criticisms, as guides to 
literary reading. No one can read profitably without the light of ideas 
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that skall guide bim into the yery heart of faia author. He moat have, 
also, principles of selection to winnow chaff from wheat. Reading is 
mneh like traveling ; as in the latter case yonr pleasure «dA your profit 
is much enhanced by having previously read of the countries and soenea 
that you visit, and you save time, also, by knowing what is worthy of 
speeial notice, so in reading, a jodieioua ariticism enhaneee the interest 
and profit of a book. 

No. I. 

THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

The true spirit ai the age is to be found in the popular Authors. It 
is not found in those who write for posterity. There are those who, with 
the prophetic power of genius, seize upon truths that have not yet been 
realized, and their mission seems lost in sounding them in the ears of 
an indifferent generation, or else they suffer distrust, contempt and 
hatred for that which shall encircle their memories with glory hereafter. 
The reflected light of a dawning future beams from their eyes, but yott 
can learn little from them of the present. But the man who, with the 
magnetic power of true sympathy, draws all hearts unto him, is he who 
most keenly feels and most truly reflects the liveliest passions and emo. 
tions of the men of his generation. 

It is with interest, therefore, that we open such authors as Dickens, 
not so much for their intrinsic or ideal merit, as to learn what now 
most interests the great human heart. There is a sacredness in that 
very thought that should put a stop to flippant criticism or contract- 
ed and censorious remark. The highly cultivated, thoughtful, and 
studious mind, may find much to blame in very popular writingB, but 
he will find in them Ihe transient but true transcript of what must ever 
command his respect and draw forth his sympathy — ^his fellow man. 
And he has disciplined his faculties to little purpose if he cannot sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross. 

A considerable change has taken place in this kind of popular litera- 
ture of late years. Even no farther back than the time of Scott, it was 
thought hardly possible to get up a novel for very general reading, 
whose interest did not generally turn on stalwart knights, frown- 
ing castles, and feudal barons, with all the accessories thereunto per^ 
taining. There must be at least one battle in it, one great villain, and 
two distressed lovers. One might draw an inventory for a fashionable 
novel a few years ago, thus : 1. An old castle with a very cruel baron 
in it, " who has something hanging heavily on his mind." 2. Two 
lovely daughters, one tall and fiiir, the other dark and short. 8. 
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Another old castle, with a rery jolly baron in it, who has two sons, the 
one a great villain, the other the very " mirror of knighthood." One 
murder, two dreadful rencontres, a yety faithful servant, a dark cave. 
and an inquisitive chambeimaid. The whole ends either in a happy 
marriage, iu hopeless rain, or in retirement to a convent. 

Now this was somewhat expensive and limited material^ and in conse- 
quence, it was after a while all used up. And novelists fell into des- 
pair, until such writers as Dickens and Fredrika Bremer struck into 
the inexhaustible mines and riches of the ''poor and lowly human 
heari,^^ They found the material of the deepest tragedies, where 
*' lords and ladies " never come. The feeling fresh from the heart, the 
unaffected outburst of strong nature, the mysterious sympathies, the he- 
roic struggles, the generous self-devotion, the anguish of spirit, and the 
overflowing joys of eveiy day life, are made the *' golden web" of each 
thrilling tale. It is a deeper reflection, a more thoughtful view of men, 
that penetrates beyond the flictitious and meretricious splendors of con- 
ventional distinction, into the immortal attributes of the divine soul. 
Now a popular author never creates the taste for which he writes in his 
own time. Hence it argues elevation of sentiment and a more thought- 
ful cast in the popular mind, that such a change has come over the popu- 
lar literatare. 

The two chief characteriatiGS of Dickens' writings are humanity 
and humor. A deep current of most original humor mingles with a 
yearning and tender pathos that forces the tear and the smile at the same 
time. It is a pity that this " rich vein " is not always pure. He is 
not always mindful to avoid vulgarity, coarseness, trifling and nonsense. 
There is now and then a spirit of persiflage, which is inconsistent with 
true humor, or with dignity of character. But if one do but read him 
thoughtfully, he can never &il to find some material for reflection and 
some impulse to humanity from most of his tales. 

The central idea and general spirit of all Dickens' wwks are ex- 
pressed in the Mowing passage: "There are great victories and 
struggles, great sacrifices of self, and noble acts of heroism, done in 
eveiy day nooks and comers, without chronicle or outline, which might 
reconcile the sternest man to such a world and fill him with belief and 
hope in it. It is a world full of hearts, and one on which the sun nev- 
er rises but it looks upon a thousand bloodless battles, that are some 
setK)ff against the miseries and wickedness of battle fields. It is a 
world we need be careful how we libel, for it is one of sacred mys- 
teries, and its Creator only knows what lies beneath the surface of the 
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lightert image." This is truly fran^t with deep thought and feeling, 
and if he would always sastain himself in this region, Dickens' writings 
would be immortal ; but as it is, they stand only as wonderful delinear 
tions of what is aotual, and are too far removed from what is true ideal, 
to reckon <m more than passing admiration and praise. j. o. z, 

CoopiR FjOfALB SxMivABT, Daytou, August, 1852. 



Mnxvrmc. 

Fur the Ohio Joanud of Educftfcion. 

Inhlimitufi ranitirttlt ntitji tjie stnltti of Irimt. 

No AOB of the world has developed such sdentifio truth as the 
present. The rapidity with which it has been evolved from nature has 
surprised even its devoted admirers. The history of a Pre-Adamite 
earth has been geologically read ; infidel theories in regard to the crea- 
tion of the world overturned ; and new discoveries in the heavens made 
with the telescopic eye. 

Science unlocks the boundless storehouse of Nature. With her for 
a guide, the world is only a museum, classified, but not methodically 
arranged ; a moving panorama, where the scenes, ever vaiying, are still 
instructive ; a lesson of wisdom, enabling us, in the ciystal dew or in 
the rainbow arch, the flower-spangled prairie or the majestic forest, the 
coral ledge or the expanded continent, to behold an infinite Benefactor. 

The sublimity of science is seen in the beauty and grandeur of the 
universe. The vast and the minute, the illimitable and the microscopic, 
the gigantic manmioth and the smallest insect, the huge ocean king and 
the ahnost invisible coral animalculso, the wide waste of waters, the 
snow-crested mountains, the fiu>reaohing plains And channeled valleys, 
— this earth, where the ice pillars are shining, the crystal waves dash* 
ing, the green carpet growing, the sand clouds burning, and the innu* 
merable heavenly orbs glittering with radiated or reflected light, — are 
among some of the sublimities which deck the temple of science. 

But this study is not alone connected with the present. Through it 
we can trace animate and inanimate nature back to their origin, read 
their histoiy, and understand their use. We admire the sublimity of a 
mass of icy mountains, of Niagara, of a lava-breathing volcano, and of 
a furiously circling nuelstrom. We view, as sketchings of the sublime 
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in nature, an ooean snnrise, a lightnin^remed storm-clond, and the 
northem sky silyeiHsbeeted with the radiant Aurora. All these excite 
in the soul its strongest emotions. But diyersified as the earth appears, 
beantifdl and thrilling as are her present natural splendors when viewed 
by the light of the sciences, yet they are only a very few of the many 
grand scenes which onr globe has presented from its first evolving to 
the present time. 

Science reveals that the world had been in existence myriads of 
years before the time of Adam, — that before the present races of 
animals and plants had been created, there were several distinct crea- 
tions, each existing many thoosand years, — that at the terminating and 
commencing of each, the world was convulsed, continents sank and 
ocean-beds upheaved, — ^volcanoes were quenched and new ones lighted, 
— drivers changed their courses, and seas and lakes were formed anew. 
She tells us that this earth was once a partiaUy melted ball of fire, — 
again it was somewhat evolved, but the boUing ocean and molten crust 
told still of internal heat. Another period finds mountains, plains, 
rivers and valleys, but not a vestige of animate life inhabits it. The 
sun rose and set on a verdureless continent and a tenantless sea. An- 
other revolution, and life came. A few species of plants decked the 
stony soil and the crystal-edged rock, and varieties of shell-fish first 
sported amid the surf on the lake and ocean shores. Another and an- 
other revolution ! the earth at each successive period becoming more 
and more prepared for hi^er orders ; and finally, after the last convul- 
sion, oceans and seas were placed within their present limits, the latest 
races of animals and plants created, and God's crowning work, man, 
breathed the breath of life. 

Such is Science, as she reads the history of our earth. Is it doubt- 
ed ? It is written in eternal characters on our gigantic mountains, amid 
our massive quarries, within our mammoth caverns, and along our 
boulder pathways. Within the beds of solid rock, beneath our hills 
and plains, the physical history of our globe is legibly inscribed, and by 
the aid of science that history can be plainly read. It shows where land 
and sea were found uncounted years ago. It tells us, without the aid of 
revelation, that Niagara has rolled over those jutting rocks for thousands 
of years. It tells us that in this western region, where now the tops of 
high hills appear, once existed a broad plain, and that all the various 
inequalities of suilGftce — ^the dell where the fountain springs, or the deep 
valley where the river flows — ^have all been channeled out by natural 
causes, during the protracted flight of time. It records an era when 
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our temperate tones glowed .with the wanath of the biuning tropics, 
and gigantic pahns and ferns, and olabsiosseB, luzariantly vegetated; 
aad again it tells of a time when eyeiy hillrside, nook and mountain 
glen, were the beds of vast gladers whose faranohing banks reached for 
hundreds of miles. 

Yet this is not all : the sublimities connected with science reside not 
in earth alone. They cluster around the golden lights in the upper 
vault; the planetaiy worlds moving harmoniously around central 
luminaries; suns innumerable, with all their trains of satellites, and 
brilliant cometa revolving in cycles vast ; the immeasurable celestial 
machinery, all nicely adjusted, circling on their eccentric orbits. And 
£ur, far away in the ocean of ether, beyond the present visible stars, 
where the brightest ray of our sun never reaches, where the sapphire 
lens of the telescope alone has penetrated, bright suns sparkle out of 
the nebulous mist, and with their attendants — glittering constellation 
after consteUation — ^are seen to roll on in the same cycles as they were 
placed on creation's mom. Is not this a scene of sublimity ? Is not 
the horizon-bounded sky, gemmod with worlds floating in space, suffi- 
cient to inspire the true lover of science with elevated perceptions of 
the great Creator who sent tiiem '' twinkling forth from chaos"? 

Such are the sublimities of science. They speak of scenes of graudeur 
almost beyond belief; and were it not for the irrefutable proof which 
the hammer of the geologist and the lens of the astronomer have estab- 
lished, we might view them as romantic theories, which the wildest 
votaries of fiction had never before been able to conceive. 

The religious lesson which they convey is by no means trifling. In- 
fidels have attempted to wield them as formidable arguments to disprove 
the eidstence of God and the truth of religion ; but the revelations of 
science, fully developed, blast their infiunous design. It was one of 
her crowning glories, that when her geological records were seized by 
atheistical hearts, who endeavored to render obscure a true revealed 
religion, that she soon emerged, tearing down the strongholda in which 
infidelity had so confidently entrenched itself, and furnished additional 
testimony to the truth of holy writ. Yes, the connection of science 
with religion is its greatest sublimity. It shows, in a measure, God's 
goodness to man — ^his unbounded benevolence in preparing a habitation 
for his noblest work. It conveys a lesson in morals. As we move 
onward along life's pathway, whether pampered by luxury, grappling 
with fjAte, or tried by penury; whether officiating in the holy sanctuary, 
struggling on the race-ground of fame, or drinking at the fountains of 
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leanung ; it telk ub to B6y«r the oords whieh bind us to all that is not 
pure and holy ; it gives ns enlarged views on the topics whieh task the 
wisdom of earth ; and it tarns the sonl from always contemplating the 
trifling afiEairs of this world, and bids it look through the limits of sci- 
ence, up to the Ood of sublimity. h. s. t. 

GXTMMIKSTILLS, 0. 



XIBOSLLAnOirS. 



The eighth annual meeting of the N. Y. State Teachers' Association 
was attended at Elmira (a town on the Erie Bailroad containing 7,000 or 
more inhabitants) on the 4th and 5th of August. The attendance was 
large, and the session one of interest and profit : a much better state of 
feeling seemed to exist among the members than at the meeting in Buf- 
falo last year. 

The opening Address was delivered by N. P. Stanton, Jr., of 
Bufialo. An interesting Report upon Union Schools, and Graded Pub- 
lic Schools was made by W. W. Newman, of Buffalo, which presented 
in a strong light the disadvantages of the present system of single, smaU, 
and feeble School Districts (which prevails in New York quite as gen- 
erally as in Ohio), and the important advantages to be gained by the 
adoption, wherever practicable, of the Union School plan. 

A Beport upon Teachers' Institutes was read by Mr. H. G-. Wins- 
low, of Nunda, urging the importance of efibrt to introduce them more 
generally into the counties of the State. It would seem that for four 
or five years past, the Teachers of New York have done much less for 
their own improvement, by this instrumentality, than those of Ohio. 

Lectures were delivered by Prof. A. J. Upson, on " The History and 
Peculiarities of the English Language in America ;" by Prof. &eobob 
Spenobb, on "The Belations of Thoughts and Language;" by Mr. 
G. H. Anthony, on " The Sanctions of Law;" and several other top- 
ics were presented more or less fully in lectures or reports. 

Mr. T. W. Valentine, appointed for that purpose, reported a plan 
for an Educational Periodical, to be published under the direction of the 
Association. After some deliberation it was decided to publish such a 
periodical monthly, in octavo form, at $1 per year. Several hundred 
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safasorfbers were pledged, aeorpe of twelre editots vras eleoled, Mr. Val- 
BNTiNB of Albany, was chosen Beddent Editor, and the firrt number of 
the *' New Tork Teacher/^ k to be iamed frm tlie capital of the State 
on or before the first of October next. We bespeak for it « gmeroui 
patronage from the Teachers of Ohio. 

Fellow Teachers, we would that hundreds of you could have attended 
this meeting. Could you have heard the Teachers of the Empire State 
refer to the experience of Ohio in conducting Teachers' Institutes, and 
establishing Union Schools ; to the example of the Teachers of this State 
in their self-denying efforts, for improyement, for sustaining their Agent 
as an Educational Missionary ; and to their energy in commencing and 
sustaining so successfully this Journal of Education ; you would have 
felt that your light was indeed not hidden, that your influence was not 
entirely unfelt ; and you would have been encouraged to increased en- 
ergy in the prosecution of the great enterprises you have undertaken. 

But upon this subject we forbear the attempt to express all the 
thoughts and emotions suggested to our own mind. Suffice it to say, 
that the report of our doings has gone abroad, not diminishing with the 
distance, and that we shall be held accountable for accomplishing even 
more perhaps than the most sanguine among us have contemplated. 
Shall these high expectations, though awakened unwittingly on our part, 
be disappointed? 

THS AMBBICAN INSTIIirTB OV INSTEUCTION. 

This Assodation held its 2dd anniversary in Troy, on the 6th, 7th 
and 9th of August. The Institute, the oldest society of the kind in 
the Union, has published a volume of Lectures and Transactions every 
year since 1830 : as might be expected, these volumes contain some of 
the ablest comtiibationB to our educational liten^ure. Many of them have 
been republished in England. The Instatute was incorporated by the 
Legialatnre of Massachusetts, and has for several years reoeived the 
sum of $800, annually, from that body» to aid in publishing Its Trana- 
actions. 

The busmess of the session was introduced by remarks from the 
President, Mr. 6. F. Thatsb, of Boston. The Introdnotoiy Leottire 
was given by Bev. John PixapoNt, of Medford, Mass. Ledurea 
were delivered as follows, during the session : 

On '' Self-BeliaBoe," by Wm. H. Wills, M. A., of NewbiOTport 

On *' Music," by Qsobob W. PaAvr, of Boiton» Mass. 

On '< Phoneties/' by Dr. J. W. Stonb, of Boston. 

m 
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On *'Tbe ElementB of our Niriaonal Ednoation,'' by C. H. Whsil- 
SB, of Salom. 

On '' Drawing as a means of Eduoation," by Prof. W. J. Whita* 
KSR, of Boston. 

On '< Tbe Culture of the Imagination," by B. Skass, D.D., of Boston. 

On *' Dr. Arnold as a Model Teacher," by Joshua Batis, Jr., of 
Boston. 

On "The School System of New York," by Josbph McKjbkc, 
LL. D., of New York. 

On '* Self-Culture among Teachers," by B«y. J. D. Bctleb, of 
Danvers. 

On ** The True Function of Text Books," by Gbo. B. Emmebson, 
of Boston. 

Each of these Lectures was discussed more or less freely : Besolu- 
tions pertaining to them and other subjects of interest were adopted. 

The session was well attended, especially by Teachers of age and ex- 
perience : we have never seen so many gray headed men of the Ptofes* 
sion together ; and a large number of Female Teachers were present 
from abroad. 

The citizens of Troy opened their houses freely for the accommodar 
tion of the Ladies ; and many of the Gentlemen had opportunity to en- 
joy their hospitalities. 

The prominent object of the Listitute is to cultivate a personal ac- 
quaintance among its members, and secure thehr professional improve- 
ment. The exercises were closed by a '' Levee for social intercourse " 
in the Examination Boom of the Troy Female Seminary. 

THl AlUaUOAN ASSOCIATION FOB THB AJ>VANOaMXNT OV XDUGATION. 

Thi second Anniversary of this Body was attended in Newark, 
N. J., commencing on the l(Hb of August. The exercises were of a 
character to awaken more general interest than those of the meeting 
held in Cleveland last year. Less time was oocupied in the discnssion 
of particular subjects, and mnch more in the presentation of carefully, 
prepared Beports. 

After the Introductory Address, by the President, Bishop Pottce, 
Mr. B. S. CooKi, of N. J., read a Beport on Female Education, the 
subject of which was subsequently discussed at length. The prevailing 
idea of the speakers was, that female education should be thorough and 
practical, having a tendency to prepare its subjects for the discharge of 
their widely varied duties and lesponsibilhies. A Beport from P. P. 
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M0BBI8, Esq., of Philadelphia, on ''Sohools of Design fbr Females, " 
showed oonclusiyely that, by a proper cnltare of taste and the education 
of the eye and the hand, females may be enabled to obtain an inde- 
pendent liyelihood in the employments of Drawing, Designing, En- 
graying, etc.: some girls, after one year's taition and practice, haying 
earned $18 per week. The demand for such labor was shown to be 
great, and in the cities, especially, and manufacturing towns, constantly 



Reports were made on "History, and its Relation to Giyilization," 
by Mr. Washburn, of Philadelphia; on "Educational Periodicals,'' 
by Thomas H. Bukbowbs, of Lancaster, Pa.; on " School Discipline," 
by 8. Chasb, of N. J.; on "The Relation of Education to the 
Industrial Interests of Society," by Asa D. Lord, of Columbus, 
0.; and on " School Attendance," by Wh. D. Swan, of Boston. 

Lectures were deliyered on " Physiology," by Dr. J. H. Grisoom, 
of N. Y.; and on " Etymology," by Prof. S. S. Haldehan, of Colum- 
bia, Pa. The Lecture of Prof. Upson, on the English Language, and 
several of the Lectures delivered before the American Institute, at 
Troy, were repeated, by request of the Standing Committee. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

Pr0tu&n^— Prof. Josxph Hinrt, of Washington, D. C. 

Recording Secretary — R. S. Cookb, of Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer — John Whitshxad, Esq., of Newark, N. J. 

Standing Cammittee^A. D. Loan, Columbus, 0. ; Prof. W. M. 
GiLLBBPiB, of Union College, N. Y. ; E. C. Biddlb, Philadelphia ; 
Wm. D. Swan, Boston ; Wm. Travis, Newcastle, Pa. ; Prof. Calxb 
Mills, Crawfordsville, HI. Besides these, P. P. Morris, Esq., the 
Corresponding Secretary, Bishop Potter, and Thos. S. Beideman, of 
Philadelphia, are members'of the Standing Conmiittee for this year. 

The AsBomation adjourned to meet at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the second 
Tuesday of August, 1853. 



Normal Class. — ^Lbttbon writes that some thirty or forty Teach- 
ers are to attend the Union School at Marlboro, Stark county, and 
to have a continued Institute for eleven weeks from the 9th of 
August, at the end of which they will adjourn to meet with the Stark 
Co. Teachers' Institute at Paris, on the 25ih of October. 



On account of the absence of the Editor, the Bunness Department 
is omitted this month. 
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TsB eariy part of the last month waa oecapled with a series of Edncadonal 
meetings of no ordinary interest A Mef sketch of those which the Besldaart 
Editor attended, is given in ttiis number, bnt all who have attended snch conten- 
tions know how little of their spirit, their real character, can be given even in tlie 
ftiU reports f^imished by the daily papers ; how poorly the appearance, the man- 
ner of the aeveral speakers— that which constltates the peculiar charm of eacli — 
ean be portrayed by verbatim reports of their remarks or lectores; of oovrse, 
then, the mere outline here given must be meagre in the extreme. The effect of 
these meetings upon those who attended them will be highly salutary. The op- 
portuni^ fbr personal acquaintance, for learning, fVom those engaged in pro- 
moting them, the great movements hi progress In different parts of the Union, is 
invahiable to those who, like Teachers, are confined within narrow limits daring 
so great a part of the year. 

The postponement by the committee of the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion fbr the Advancement of Sciraoe, had had a very disheartening effect upon 
the citizens of Cleveland, and the people of tiie West. We would urge upon the 
officers the importance of determining at an early day, the time and place for 
the meeting ; and beg leave to assure them, that they could not easily have found, 
in the Union, a more healthy or agreeable place fbr their meeting than Cleveland 
was at the time when its liberal minded citizens expected it to occur. 

A full meeting of the Instructors of tiie Deaf and Dumb was prevented, doubt- 
less, by the death of Mr. Cary. Delegates f^om the Institutions in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Kentucky, however, convened and recommended that the next 
eonventlon be attended in Indiana^xdis. A series of resolutions in regard to the 
life and character of Mr. Cabt, late Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, was 
unanimously adopted, and Mr. H. S. GiLUSTjOf Columbus, one of his associates, 
paid a most touching and beautiful tribute to his eminent worth. 

Correal ondonoo*. 

In looking over the eighth number I am surprised to find that your Jonmal has 
but one subscriber in Kew Jersey. This must be because the Journal is not 
known here. Certainly, there are a hundred or more Teachers in this State who 
would subscribe for it, did they know of its existence and value. As there is no 
Educational Periodical published heie, I hope that those of other States will find 
their way into the hands of our Teachers, and stimulate them to the good work 
of pubAishing one themselves. t. g. r., Glendale, K. J. 

Mb. L. Ahdbxwb— Tour labors in our thriving little village have not been in 
vain. We have finally adopted the Union School System. The Board of Educa- 
tion have also been authorised to raise by tax ibr building purposes €8600, and 
to appropriate in addition our present district property, worth $500, toward the 
same object 

We have just contracted for a briek edifice 38 by 58 ftet, two stories high, each 
story to be 12 feet in the clear. The building is to be surmounted with a genteel 
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cupola, aiid the wlioto to be finlflhedlB good modem Onraehooivmiiot 

get fairly nader way until next summer. 

I mach regret tliat certain inqvlitee of mneh ptactleal importeaoe, addreeaed 
lyy Older of the Boaid to two dlstlagaiibed teachen in the State, while tbe Inter- 
nal areangemeat of onr house was under consideration, should ha^e reoelYed 
no response. Such a drcmnstance does not much exalt these gentlemen In oar 
eatlmation. By the aid of Barnard's School Architecture, however, we have done 
the hest we could. At present we are seriously considering whether we shall 
warm our huilding with caiilson's Hot Air Furnace. We are afreld to write any 
more letters for fear we shall get no answers. !>* 

Fbbdssicktowv, Knox co., O. 

ITotioes of Colleges, Schools, eto. 

Ck>MKS27GBMSKT8.— Graaville College, July 14th, number of graduates 9. 

Wittenberg College, at Springfield, July 15th. Graduates 4, students in coU^e 
classes 37, whole number 164. 

Ohio Wesleyan Unlyersity, at Delaware, July 28th. Graduates, 7 in the col- 
legiate, and 7 in the scientific department. Number of students in the college 
classes 42, preparatory department 145, in the other departments 395, total 582. 

Marietta College, July 2gth. Graduates & The degree of A. M. was conferred 
in course upon 6 alumni. 

Ohio Unlyersity, at Athens, August 4th. Graduates 2. The Trustees decided 
te sell Scholarships (for three years* tuition) at $15. 

Kenyon College, August 4th. Graduates 6. The degree of A. M. was conferred 
in course on 10 alumni. 

The commencement exercises of Vermillion Institute, at HayesTille, were at- 
tended on the 6th of July last This seminary is flourishing under the charge of 
Key. Messrs. James Cook, W. T. Adams and W. W. Colmekt, who make it a 
prominent object to give a thorough moral and religious, as well as intellectual, 
education. 

The ninth annual Circular of Salem Academy, at South Salem, Ross county, 
contains the names of 113 pupils : 71 males, and 42 females. The Principal, Key. 
James A. I. Lowes, A. M., is aided by a male and a female Instructor. 

The Urbana Seminary, under the charge of Milo G. Williams, A. M., has the 
names of 78 pupils on its catalogue for the year ending in July. 

PuBLio Schools op Cleveland.— We haye received a very neatly printed 
pamphlet from Habeib & Fairbanks' office, giving the 16th Annual Report of 
the Board of Managers for the year ending March 14th, 1852, by G. Willey, 
acting manager. 

The schools of Oereland are now, and for years have been, in a flourishfaig 
oondition. There are It Primary schools, 11 teachers and 1,120 scholars ; In- 
termediate, 9 schools, 9 teachers and 734 scholars ; Senior, 7 schools, 14 
teachers and 69(5 scholars ; the High School, 2 teachers and 96 scholars. Mak- 
ing in all 39 teachers and 2,575 scholars. Total expenditure for the year $10,- 
598 57. There are 1,500 volumes in the public school libraries. 

The city of Cleveland ought to be gratefta, as no doubt it is, to Mr. Willbt, 
for the labor he has bestowed upon the common schools of that city. His praise 
is on every tongue, and he will long be remembered as a beneiWitor to the beau- 
tiful Forest City.— 0. State JoumaL 

Female Sbmivabies.— The Anniversary exercises in Willoughby Female 
Seminary (Lake county;, were attended on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of July. The 
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examliulloiui were thorough, uid the dasees acquitted themsehrei mS In aU tlae 
itadles. Six young ladies received Diplomas. The Address was given by L J. 
Allbn, Esq., of Mansfield. All the exercises were hii^ily crediuble, and we cna 
not bnt hope that the efforts of its ftiends to place the Seminary upon a permA* 
nent basis will be abundantly success ftaL The nmnber of papHs during the yemr 
was 188. 

The eighteenth Annual Catalogue of the Granville Female Academy, Wiff. 
D. If OORB, A. M., Principal, contains the names of 146 pupUs. At its late Anni- 
vwsaxy twelve young ladies received Diplomas. The Catalogue is finely ptiafe^ 
ed, the course of study is thorough, and a sufficient number of Teachecs ara 
employed. 

The examination at the close of the summer term of the Putnam Female Sem- 
inary, took place during Monday and Tuesday, the 9th and 10th of August The 
closing exercises were held on Tuesday evening, in the Presbyterian Church of 
this place. The audience was very large, and apparently much interested and 
well pleased. Four young ladies graduated with much credit to themselves and 
their AJma Mater, Judging Arom what we heard^ we thought their essays well 
written, evincing thorough training and talent, more than ordinary, whUe withal 
they were deeply imbued with sentiments of piety. An address on Female Edu- 
cation was delivered by Mr. Hartwell, of Cincinnati The Diplomas were pre- 
sented as usual by Mr. Kingsbury, the Presbyterian minister of this place, accom- 
panied with an appropriate address. The Seminary is highly favored to have, 
in addition to the labors of competent teachers, one so able and so faithful as 
Mr. K. to preside over its interests.— TFestem Beoorder, PtOnam, O. 

TsAGHBBs' IifSTiTUTBB.— The Teachcrs of Warren county, held an Institute 
for one week at Maineville, commencing on the 15th ult. Instruction was given 
by Messrs. J Hurty, W. T. Hawthorn, C. W. Kimball, J. S. Morris, C. W.Harvey, 
and £. T. Tufts ; and Lectures were delivered by J. Hurty, L. A. Hine, C. Knowl- 
ton, and Prof Murdock. The session is said to have been deeply interesting and 
highly profitable to ail. 

The Fall session of the Licking County Institute was attended at Newark during 
the week commencing August 23d. More than 100 were in attendance. The 
Instructors were, Lorin Andrews, S. N. Sanford, W. L. Nicholas, and A. D. Lord. 
A respectable number of subscribers to the Journal was secured. A citizen of 
the county generously paid $10, tliat twenty Female Teachers might have the 
work at 50 cents each. The evening Lectures by Messrs. Andrews, Hine and 
Lord were well attended by the citizens, who entertained all the female and 
many of the male Teachers gratuitously. 

Thb Mxohioav Statb Nobxai. School Housb, at Tpsflanti, is to be dedi- 
cated, and the School formally commenced on the 5th of October next Mr. A. 
S. Welch, late Principal of the JonesviUe Union School is the Principal elect. 
A Statb Teachsss' Ikstitutb Ib to be commenced immediately after the 
Dedication, and continue four weeks. 

It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure that we welcome our former Precep- 
tor, Bev. Asa Bbaiitbb]), to the corps of Teachers in Ohio. From an acquaint- 
ance of years, we can assure all Interested, of his competency and efficiency, and 
espedaUy of his abili^ to instruct Teachers ; as he had charge of a laige Teach- 
ers* Department in New York, for nearly twenty years. a. d. l. 

The absence of the Resident Editor during most of the last month, must be 
his apology for failing to notice several Reports and Documents received. 
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Elkxbhts or Natubal Philosophy, t HHOHAinos. IL Aoovbtiob. m. 
Optxos. By W. H. C Babtlstt, LL.Dn FnfesBor of Natnnl and Experimen- * 
tal Philosophy in the U. S. Military Academy at West Point Kew York : A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.-— The publishers are entitled to great credit for bringing oat these 
Talnable works In so fine a form. 

A HuiD Book ov the English Ljotouaos. fbr the nse of Students of the 
UnlTersities and Higher Classes of Schools. By B. G. Latham, M.D., FJCS. 
New Tork : D. Appleton & Co., 1898.— This is a work of interest and ralac, upon 
a sobject which is erery year commanding more attention. 

Outlines ov English Litbhjlturb. By Thomas B. Shaw, BA., Prof, of 
English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of St Petersburg. A new 
American Edition ; with a Sketch of American Literature, by Henry T. Tucker- 
man. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 18S2.— This Is intended for classes or 
prirate pupils : it contains a concise history of the English Language, its ele- 
ments as derived fh>m difX^rent languages, and sketches of the distinguished 
authors fh}m the age of Chaucer to the present time. We commend it to the 
examination of Teachers. 

Class Book ov Pobtrt, fbr the use of Schools or Private Instruction. By 
Elixa Bobbins. New Tork : D. Appleton & Co., 18S2.— A neat duodecimo, con- 
taining careful selections of poems, dassifled under the heads : Beligious and 
Devotional, Virtues and Pnties, Countries and Manners, Natural Objects, Ol^ects 
of Nature and Art, Narrative. This grouping of beautifhl thoughts, and im- 
agery pertaining to the same subject, is an admirable Idea. The book is very 
suitable fbr a gift, especially to the young. 

TouNo's Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality; with a Hemoir 
of the Author, a Critical View of his Writings, and Explanatory Notes. By Jas. 
B. BOTD. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co^ 1853.— A fine edition of this well 
known author. The notes add greatly to the interest with which it will be read 
by those already acquainted with the Thoughts, and especially by those perusing 
the work fbr the first time. 

A HiSTOXT or THB Unitbd Statbs ov Ambbiga, on a plan adapted to the 
capacity of Youth, and designed to aid the Memory by systematic arrangement 
and interesting associations. By Chablbs A. Goodrich. Illustrated by En- 
gravings and Colored Maps. Revised fh>m former editions, and brought down 
to the present time. Boston: Jenks, Hickling ft Swan, 18S2.-- In Its previous 
form, Goodrich's History Is well known: this edition is a very great improve- 
ment The insertion of the Constitution of the U. Stites, and the Declaration of 
Independence, adds much to its value. 

CoMPBBHBNSiYB Gbogbapht AND HiSTOBT, audeut and modem : with 80 
Maps and 200 Engravings. By S. G. Goodsich. New York: Geo. Savage, and 
Mason ft Law.— A fine quarto of neariy 300 pages. The plan of uniting Geog* 
raphy and History is well executed, as might be expected fh>m ** Peter Parley." 

Abmob's Ststbm ov Pbaotioal Pbnmanship, containing a complete series 
of Copies, Eules, Definitions and Explanations. For the use of Colleges, Semi- 
naries, Schools and Private Learners. By Chablbs Abmob, Cambridge, Guern- 
sey Co., O.— This system is worthy of the attention of Teachers. The set of 
copies can be obtained at S5 cents. Address the Author. 
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Rbv . A. Rtobs, D. D., late President of Ohio UniTersity at Athens, has accept- 
ed the Presidency of the Indiana State UniTersity at Bloomington. 

Rbv. Ds. Tohlinson, late a Pzofeasor in the UniTersi^, is appointed Presi- 
dent in place of Dr. Btoss. 

* RxY. Edwasd Bxbohbx^ D« D^ of Boston, has been appointed President of 
Cleveland University. 

Rbv. Hbkbt P. Tafpait, D. D., has been appointed President of Kichigan 
State UniversHy. 

Hon. Hbkst Basnabd, of Conn., now on a tonr in Eniope. reoeived the de- 
gree of LL. D. at the recent commencement In Union College, H. T. 

PsoF. Gbo. R. Perkiks, late Principal of the K. T. State Kormal School, 
recently received the degree of LL. D. ftom Hamilton College, K. T. 

N. P. SrjufTON, Jr., a Teacher in BofiUo. has received the honorary degree 
of A. M. fh>m the Tnzstees of Hamilton College, K. T. 

Rbv, Solomon Howakd, of Springfield, Is elected Professor of Katoral Sci- 
ence in Ohio University in the place of D&. Toklinson, the President elect 

Rbt. C. W. Sbakb, of Colombos, O., has been appointed Professor of Laagoa- 
ges in Blinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington. 

Mr. J. H. HoLTON, late of Indiana, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Union School in Bellevne, Hnron county, O. 

Mr. Charlbb Noktkbnd, late Principal of the Epee School, Salem, is now 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Danvers, Mass. His salary is $850. 

Mr. Thomas Baker is Superintendent of the Schools of Gloucester, Mass. ; 
salary $700. 

Tbachbrs Wantbd.— The Board of Education in Newark have not yet se- 
cured a Superintendent for the Union School in that plaoe. They will pay a 
liberal salary to an eminently qualified Teacher. 

In London, Madison county, a competent Teacher of a Union School is wanted. 

In Sunbnry, Delaware county, a Teacher is wanted to commence a Private 
School immediately, and teach 10 or 12 weeks \ if he gives good satisfaction, the 
Board of Education will then employ him for a year (or longer), and pay a re- 
spectable Salary. Their School has three departments. 

In Greene county a number of male Teachen are wanted to take chaige of 
Schools having two departments (or more) at salaries of $75 to $100 per quarter. 
Address, Hon. W. B. Fairchild, Xenia. 

In a district half a mile south fVom this city, a male teadier will find a pleasant 
situation and fkir wages during the coming faU and winter. Address Pbtbb 
Sells, Columbus. 

Schools Wanted.— Wm. C. Bibsbll, A.M., a graduate of Yale, who has had 
several years' experience in teaching, would like a permanent situation in charge 
of a Union SchooL P. O. address, Twinsbnrg, Summit Co., O. 

Mr. J. K. Keel, a graduate of Allegheny College, Pa., wishes employment : 
address. Bolivar, Tuscarawas Co., O. 

Mr. C. B. Woodruff, now of JanesvHle, Wis., wishes a sitoatlon hi Ohio : he 
has taught twelve years. 

Mr. P. W. Robertson, of Troy, N. Y., a Teacher of experience, desires a sit- 
uation in Ohio. 

Mr. FRAirois Atpbrson and ladv, reoendy ttom London, desire to obtain em- 
ployment in a Public, Private, or Family School. Address, Cincinnati, O. 

Tbachbrs' Institutes.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, have been, or wil^ be attended as follows : 

Licking county, at Newark, August 23rd--one week. 

N. Western, at Penrsburg and Maumee, August—, one week each. 

Miami county, at Troy. September 6th— one week. 

Jeflbrson, Belmont, and Harrison counties, at Harrisvllle, Hairlson county , 
September 27tb— one week. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, October 4th— one week. 

Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th — one week. 

Knox county, at Mt Vernon. October 11th— one week. 

Lake county, at Painesville, October 18th— one week. 

Preble county, at Eaton, October 18(h— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at , October 25th— one week. 

Seneca county, at ^ October 25th— two weeks. 

Stark coun^, at Paris, October 25th— one week. 

Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th--one week. 






A. D. LORD, OolnmbM, ) ( M. 7. ^^„ , ^^_^ 

H. H. BASNIET, GhMfauwtL } WDTtom < L W. ANDRBW8, liIarfeMa, 
J. 0. ZACHOS, Dayton, ) ( ANDT* ''~ ' ^ 



OOWDEBT, Sanduskr, 
ANDRBW8, ftlarfeMa, 
ANDm FRJBBSB, 01«T«laDd 



Cnsiiitioo onlt :^rM|tttt9 of d^nratinn in (iDtrin. 

[ R a few years past, a vigorous effort has been made to organize 
Classified Public Schools in our towns and cities. This has been 
eminently saecessful. The £act that there are now nearly one hundred 
such systems in the State, where, five years ago, there were hardly ten, 
is gratifying indeed. From a somewhat extensive acquaintance with 
the condition of things in most of the States regarded as foremost in 
the work of popular education, we incline to the opinion that the people 
of Ohio are looking t<^ this class of schools, and relying upon them for 
the education of their children, to a greater extent than those of any 
other State. This is a most favorable indication. True^ we need good 
Academies and Female Seminaries, to furnish instruction for those who 
have not the opportunity of an equally thorough course of discipline 
in Public Schools ; and we shall ever need Colleges and Professional 
Schools of the highest order ; but, for the education of the masses, the 
system of Classified Public Schools, sustuned at public expense, in 
which the children of all classes are placed on the same level, and 
where real merit is the only ground of preferment, must be our main 
reliance. This is, and, from past and present indications, is to be, Thb 
Ahbrioan Ststxm 07 Education. To the introduction of this system, 
its continued improvement, and the adaptation of it to the wants and 
circumstances of communities of every difi^ent sise, we do well to di- 
rect our attention. To this work has our State Teachers' Association 
been devoting a large share of its energies. 

But it has not overlooked the wants of the District Schools, and the 
people of the more sparsely populated portions of the State. It has 
done all in its power to improve the Teachers of these schools in Teach- 
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ers' Instifxites : more than three thonsaDd were insiaraolied under its 
auspices daring last year; at least an eqnal nnmber will be reached 
this year; and nothing Imt the want of the means has prevented the 
assembling of two or three times as many. There has been a call for 
the work, and men capable of doing it could have been employed, if 
we could htf^e giv^ them assumice ol a reasonable compensation for 
their services. It is deeply to be regretted that our Agent has been 
compeUed to decline so many invitations to aid in conducting Institutes 
in counties where they are greatly needed, and wheve a good attendance 
would certunly have been secured, and that thus many Teachers, anx- 
ious for improvement, eager to qualify themselves for the proper dis- 
charge of duties for which they feel incompetent, will be compelled to 
enter upon Ihe labors of the coming winter without the benefits of in- 
struction even for a single week. 

In this connection, we would again invite the attentkm of the friends 
of Education to the appeal of the Financial Committee, contained in 
the August number. Though the Chairman has been prevented, by 
circumstances beyond his control, from aooomplidiing what was tiien 
intended, the effort is not to be abandoned, the work contemplated is 
yet to be done. If the Legislatare does not give us an efficient School 
System during the coming winter, the Teachers' Association will not 
relax its efforts till it shall have secured the services ot a sufficient num- 
ber of men to conduct Institutes in every oounty where they can be 
attended witii success, and to present the benefits of Union and Classi- 
fied Schools in every town and neighborhood where they can properly 
be introduced. 

Fellow Teachers, tins is the great work to which we hsve pot our 
hands. Shall we look back, or falter in its prosecution? We are lar 
boring, not for ourselves, but for the good of the State, of mankind, 
now and henceforward^ But while we labor eamestiy and self-deny- 
ingly for the good of others^ of those unborn even^ it is true that we 
are at the same tone promoting our own interests. Many who have 
tried both for years, can testify that it is far easier and pleasanter to 
govern uid instruct pupils in good Pubtio Sehools than they have ever 
found it in any other class of achoob ; that the position of the Teacher 
under a good Board of Bdueation Is for more pleasant^ more indepeor 
dent, than it is in any class of sdiools sustained by tuition fees. In 
addition to this, the fact that those competent to supermtend such 
schools are now receiving a compensation fully equal to that paid to 
Presidents and Professors in Colleges, and that sidwrdinate Teaehen 
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in Pnblio Schools are paid letter ilum the Bameolass have heretofore 
been compensated in Academies and private schools, is sofficient to 
convince any, that efforts for the promotion of the education of all our 
yoath, by the only means wMch can be ezpeeted to aooomplish this 
noble object, will not be altogether unrequited. 



FBOFESnOHAL. 



No. V. 

DxAa Fbzbnd : I propose, in this communioation, to say something 
to you upon the subject of teaching Beading, though I do net flatter 
myself that I shall be able to show very clearly hotv I would conduct 
the exercises pf a class. Indeed, aU written descriptions of the art of 
teaching must necessarily be veiy imperfect. If you wish to learu firom 
others how to teach, or their methods of teaching, you should visit their 
schools and see for yourself the work going on. The best I can do, m 
these brief letters, is to throw out a few hints and sugges&iis, ho{Hng 
that here and there yon may find something that will be usefiil to you 
as a teacher. 

The common method of teachmg a child to read, is to commence with 
the lettem of Uie alphabet, and drill upon them until their n^mescan be 
spoken at sight, and then proceed to words. Many teachers know of 
no other way, and think the names of the letters absohitely indispens- 
able to taking the first step beyond. In the sehools <rf Prussia, how- 
ever, or in the best of them, this course is not pursued. They reverse 
the order; the words are learned first, and the letters afterwards. To 
one who has not thought upon && subject, such a process may appear 
absurd; but on a Uttle ezaminatian, it will not be found wholly desti- 
tute of philosophy. Take the word caty for example. Th^re can be 
no possible advantage in speaking the names of the letters of this word 
before pronouncing it, since its elementary sounds do not conespond at 
all with the alphabetic sounds which we give to the letters. The letters 
c-a-t do not spell cat any more than they spell dog. When sppken 
rapidly they spell seaty, and not cat. Take any word at random, and 
you will generally find that the names of the letters which compose it 
are so unlike the elementary sounds employed in speaking it, that they 
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do not facilitate pronunciation in the least. The mother, in teaching 
names to her little one, says chair, table, lamp, &c., pointing to those 
objects ; and the child repeats them after her. It is not deemed neoe&- 
saiy to mention the elements, or parts of the thing designated, before 
pronouncing its name. This is undoubtedly the natural way of learn- 
ing the names of all objects about us, and why should not words be 
learned in the same way? 

But it was not my purpose to argue this question. I merely wished 
to call your attention to the subject. Please to examine it for yourself. 
I will only add, that Geo. B. Emerson, a noted teacher of Boston, has 
written in defence of this plan of teaching, and so also has Horace 
Mann. I am not aware, howeycr, that it has been practiced to any 
extent in this country. I have not had an opportunity of fairly testing 
it myself, though I have observed its operation in a primary school 
taught by a friend of mine ; so that it is not altogether a matter of 
theoiy with me. In this school it works well, and the reading is excel- 
lent. I have known others to attempt it and fail, chiefly, I presume, 
because they had no intelligent ideas respecting it ; — ^they did not know 
how. 

Should you conclude to make a trial of this mode of teaching read- 
ing, I would suggest a course to pursue something like the following : 
Take your chalk and print upon the black-board, in as neat and legible a 
manner as possible, the names of a few objects with which your learners 
are familiar. Suppose you should select, for the first less<m, the follow- 
ing words : John, rai, tree, cat, hoy, hai. Call your class out before 
the board, and proceed to teach them these words the same as you would 
the letters of the alphabet. They would have no difficulty in learning 
these six words in a day. I am told, by those who have had experience 
in teaching after this plan, that children will learn three times as many 
words in a given tune as they will letters. I think I can see a reason 
for this. Words awaken ideas ; letters do not, for they have no mean- 
ing. The teacher of words can enlist the interest of his little learners 
by dropping a word or two occasionally about hat, cat, dog, etc., while 
ABC, you perceive, is too dry a subject to talk about. 

Suppose again, that on the second day, or as early as your pupils had 

learned the six words written above, you should add six others, so that 

they should stand beneath those first written, in this order, perhaps : 

John, rat, tree, 

cat, boy, hat, 

the, on, my, 

can, see, is. 
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As soon as you liave taught these additional words to your class, tiiey 
would be prepared to enter at once upon the reading of sentences form- 
ed from the words now mastered. These you should proceed to con- 
struct, writmg them upon the board in a plain, careful manner. I 
should prefer the black-board to books, during the first quarter, even 
could I procure those with lessons arranged to suit me. The reason, I 
have no room to mention. 

From the twelve words ^ven above, you might write out thirty or 
forty sentences ; but ten or twelve, similar to the following, would per- 
haps be sufficient : 

The cat is on the tree. 

The cat can see the rat 

Can John see the rat ? 

John can see the rat 

The rat is on my hat 

Can the rat see John ? 

Is John on my hat ? 

See John ! John is on the tree. 

The boy is on my hat 

Can the boy see John ? 

See 1 the cat is on the tree. 

Now, it is plain to be seen, that any one who had been taught to call, 
at sight, the words out of which these sentences have been constructed, 
would be able to pronounce them in the order here written ; in other 
words, he would read every sentence without a word of promptiag. 

At first, the learner's eye would require to be guided through each 
sentence by pointing to the words. Beginners, too, would be likely to 
emphasise all the words equally, and make a pause after each. It is 
natural that they should. The eye, untrained as yet, takes in but one 
word at a time; this is pronounced before the next is seen. Let an ex- 
perienced reader cover, by a card, the words of a sentence, and move 
it forward so as to reveal to the eye only one word at a time, and he 
would read very much in the same manner. Hence, a little special 
education of the eye would be necessary, before sentences like the above 
could be read with due emphasis and inflection of the voice. To this 
end, select from your reading lesson combinations such as the tree, the 
rai, the cat, on the tree, on the hat; draw your pointer under them 
rapidly, and endeavw to make your pupils see the words in each at one 
glance of the eye, and at the same time require them to pronounce the 
words in a quick, easy, and natural manner. Such exercises are of 
much importance, and should be frequent. You would follow up this 
course of instruction with other lessons, given in a similar manner to 
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thoee mtith I hare attempted 4o Aesoribe. In a «hoit lanud your litde 
dasB would reed in a manner so gnKMfol and natural, that one not m 
the secret would snppose, from liateningto them, that they had had su- 
perior tndning.fiir mai^ months. 

Fifty or ie?enty^e words wonld be a aaffioientivooifcboiacy to write 
a respeetable sized primer, it k said tiiat there are esrtam eighty 
words in our language which occur so frequently that they constitate 
about one-half of the whole number <»f worde used in writing an ordi- 
nary book. It would eertainly seem to be worth while to teaeh chil- 
dren to call these at sight, if no more. 

I should advise you to spend seyeral we^s upon wordjs and sentencea, 
before taking any particular pains to teach the class a single letter or 
spell a word. You would find, however, at the end of a few weeks, 
that they had become acquainted with the names of many letters. 
Some would probably know all of them, or nearly all. The eyes and 
ears of children are always open, and they leain the names of hundreds 
of little objects about them, without being directly told by any one 
what they are ; besides, they are not slow to inquire concerning any 
subject that interests them. 

When you get ready to take up Orthography, see to it that you teach 
** the natore and power of letters," and not their names merely. Here 
opens a wide subject. I should like to tcdk to you a whole hour upon 
it. I must not make this letter any longer — already too long. 

GuvKLAND, S^t., 1852. Thine truly, a. f. 



A LAB01S part of the time and labor devoted to the study of Histoiy 
is generally lost, because pupils obtain no welMefined ideas of the ekro- 
ndhgy of the events recorded. For the same reason these pupils will, 
in subsequent life, read history with veiy little pleasure or profit, and 
will be likely to prefer other and less profitable readmg. To remedy 
the defect above named, we know of no plui so successful as to have a 
general outline of Chronology tlioroughly committed by eveiy scholar, 
and frequently reviewed during the whole course of instruction. 

The foUowing, compiled from various sources, has been used by the 
writer for several years, and with the most gratifying results. 
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Chsoookgj treats of the oompntotion of time and the dates of im- 
portant eventa : it ia of two kinds — cutranamical and historical. A»> 
tionomioal ohionology treats of the oompatation of time;, historical 
chronology^ of the dates of important events. Historical chronology is 
divided into ancient, mediaoal, and modem, 

Andent ehronology extends from the Creation, B. 0» 4004, to the 
Fall of Rome, A. D. 476, a period of 4480 years. Mediaeval chro- 
nology extends tram A. I>. 476, to the Disooveiy of America in 1492, 
a> period of 1016 years. Modem chronology axftenda from 1492 to the 
present time, a period of 361 years. 

Ancient chronology is divided into three groat portions by the Sel- 
nge and the Advent of the Saviour. They are denominated : 

I. Antediluvian ages, extending from the Creation to the Deluge, 
A. M. 1656, a period of 1656 years. 

n. Postdiluvian ages, extending from the Deluge to the coming of 
Christ, A. M. 4004, a period of 2348 years. 

m. Post-advent ages, extending from the Advent to the Fall of 
Rome, A. D. 476, a period of 476 years. 

The Antediluvian ages are not subdivided into periods. 

The Postdiluvian ages are divisible into eight periods : 

1. From the Deluge^ B. G. 2348, to the Call of Abraham, B. C. 
1921, a period of 427 years. 

2. From 1921 to the Exodua oi tiie Israelites, B. C 1491, 430 
years. 

3. From 1491 t» the Building ei tiie Tem]^, B. C. 1004, 488 
years. 

4. From 1004 to tiie Founduag of Borne, B. C. 752, 252 years. 

5. Fran 752 to the Battie of Marathon, B. C. 490, 2&2 years. 

6. Vtgbi 490 to the Beigp oi Alexander, B. C. 336» 154 years. 

7. From 836 to the Conquest of Carthage and Greece, B. C. 146, 
190 yean. 

8. From 146 to the Birth <^ Christ, a period of 146 years. 
The Post^advent ages are divided into two periods : 

1. From the Advent to the Beign of Constantine, A. D. 306, 306 
years. 

2. From 306 to the Fall of Bome, A. D. 476, 170 yews. 
MedisDval chronology is divided into five periods : 

1. From A. D. 476 to the Hegira, or Flight of Mahomet, A. D. 
622, 146 years. 

2. From 622 to tiie Crowning of Charlemagne, A. D. 800, 178 years. 
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3. From 800 to the Landing of "William the Conqneror, 1066, 266 
years. 

4. From 1066 to the Overthrow of the Saracens, 1258, 192 yeara. 

5. From 1258 to the Discovery of America, 1492, 234 years. 
Modem chronology is divided into five periods : 

1. From 1492 to the Abdication of Charles V., A. D. 1556, 64 
years. 

2. From 1556 to the Restoration of Charles 11., 1660, 104 years. 

3. From 1660 to the Declaration of Independence, 1776, 116 years. 

4. From 1776 to the Fall of Bonaparte, 1815, 39 years. 

5. From the Fall of Bonaparte, 1815, to the present time. 

A. n. L. 



UTEEAST. 



litewnj Ifottlits ml €t\Mm5. 

No. II. 
HAZLTTT AND HIS WORKS. 

This is one of those choice spirits of the English literature of the 
nineteenth centuiy, with whom Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
and Leigh Hunt, are associated, forming a brilliant galaxy of contem- 
porary genius. These were all first associated as youthful friends, and 
for a time worked together with sympathetic and emulating ardor ; but 
circumstances soon changed their mingled currents into many. 

Hazlitt commenced with passionate ardor the life of an artist. But 
he oould realize so little of his aspirations and ideal in the art of paint- 
ing, that he gave up the practical part, but always cherished that stu- 
dious and discriminatiQg taste that placed him among the first of con- 
noisseurs and critics. He then took up the pen of an author, and 
found the same difficulty here ; but he thought it not as insuperable. 
Whatever difficulties he may have had at first, — and he tells us they 
were great, — ^he certainly acquired a masteiy, a force, and a precision 
of style, not often to be met with. There is a freshness, a dhrectness, 
an earnestness about his writing, that carries away your sympathy even 
when it faSis to convince your mind. 

He was in many respects a deeply disappomted man. His first effort 
to realize what lay within him was^ a fiulure ; and in his subsequent 
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career he had to oyeroome a sfcrong and sjstematio oppontion, of which 
he felt the bitterness as well as the stimulus. We rarely meet with one 
who looks with snch fond regret upon the days of his boyhood and 
youth, when, as he says, an ''invisible glory oyer attended him.'^ This 
spirit of disappointment gives, now and then, a caustic bitterness to his 
criticism, of which the luckless victim is not at all deserving. But, in 
general, his criticism is of the most masterly and discriminatmg kind. 
Such writers as he and Macaulay and Carlyle have changed the] style 
of criticism, from being an indiscriminate abuse or fulsome praise, into 
a noble and independent art, in which the writer, with free scope to 
original thought and deep research, exhibits the subject as well as the 
book, and makes the first rather than the latter the text of his remark. 
His mind felt early the enthusiastic impulse of the French Bevolu- 
iion, and remaining ever true to that impulse, he was the most uncom- 
promising hater of all the old abuses that hung around the fabric of 
English liberty. He lived to see many of those ideas which he at first 
defended, under contempt and bitter opposition, become at last popular 
and predominant ; and those Reviews, that tried to lash him down, be- 
come at last the most powerful vehicles of his own ideas. It would be 
an unsatisfactory task to notice, with a few passing remarks, his numer- 
ous works, and I can not now notice them all. I shall therefore select 
two or three, and let them serve as specimens of the rich entertainment 
which those who can get access to the whole will find. 

Hazlitt's Essays. — ^The vigorous and thoughtfiilmind of Haslitt has 
here condensed itself, to throw its light upon some of the most difficult 
subjects in morals, polities, and social improvement. There is no afi^ 
tation of pointed antithesis and graceful periods, but, in a strong and 
chastened style, he strikes out thoughts that need no meretridous orna- 
ments to set them off. 

He abounds in that sententious and condensed style, which best 
serves to convey weighty thought. A few extracts will serve to illus- 
trate the man and his style of thinking : 

'* Neither a single bad action, nor a single bad habit, ought to con* 
iemn a man, for he may himself hate the one, and be trying to get rid 
of the other all his life." 

" I would reject the thought, that if Beligion is not true, there is no 
diftrence between mankind and the brutes. The very power of con- 
ceiving the ideas of religion, makes a great and a happy difilbrence." 

'* A man should stand in awe of his prejudices. Prejudice is an 
19i 
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(^naion or beSag, nofe for whiob there k no leaooa, but lor i^ok we 
oan render none. The feeling or eoATietion of trokh k one, the power 
of idmdicating it another* Meet of our opiniima are a miztnre of zeaaoa 
and prejudice." 

" Men ioon aoqpure taleota for oSoes of Ixnst and importanee; the 
difSioiihy is to rise to a high station, not to fill it" 

'* The neasare of a man's Yirtue is what he would do» if he had 
neither the laws, nor public opinion, nor even his own projndkes to 
restrain him." 

" There is some virtue in almost every viee exoept hjpocrisj, and 
even that is a compliment to virtue." 

''It is by the use of reason, in meti^hysical researches, that mea 
become excellently wise, or excellently foolish." 

Hasutt'b Gutigisms on Art. — A pure and elevated taste, a noble 
enthusiasm, and a highly cultivated mind, are here set off with the finest 
graces of style. Next to seeing those noble products of art themsdves, 
it is the greatest gratification to hear such lively and masterly desorip- 
tioiis <tf them. They stand before ns in the freshness of their immortal 
youth; we are captivated with their ideal beauties; and, earned away 
by the enthusiasm of the writer, we abandon ourselves to the most de- 
lightful impressions, as if of their real presence. As he stands amidst 
those noble products of the painter's genius, thus does he apostrophise 
his favorite theme : *' 0, art, lovely art I Balm of hurt minds, timers 
treamrer> ihe unsullied minor of the mind of man I Thee we invoke 
and not in vain, for here we find thee retired in the plenitude of thy 
power. The walls are dark wiA. beauty, they firown severest grace. 
We are abstracted to another sf^iere, we breathe Empyrean air. Here 
is the mind's true home. The contemplation of truth and beauty is 
the proper object for which we were created." He visits all those 
splendid cdleotions of the Italian, the Flemish and the Spanish schools, 
of which conquest and wealth have given England audi a nek posses- 
sion, and brings before our ''mind's eye" the "rarest jewels in the 
erown of art," with all tiie vividness of poetic feeling and the truthful- 
ness of high esthetic taste. Take this description of the " Diana and 
Acteon," by Titian: "There is a charm in this picture which no 
words oan convey. The effect is like a divine piece of music, or rises 
on the senses like an exhalation of rich distilled perfumes. In the 
figures, in the Isndseape, in the water, in the sky, there are tones and 
oolon soattered with a profuse but unerring hand, daixling wwth their 
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fiyree, bat blended togeHier in a ^roof like that of MB^imiM of fledi 
odor, as if yon esw the blood eiieling beneath the pewly ddii» okoda 
ompnrpled witii suns, hilk steeped i& aaiife ddee, trees taming to a 
mellow blown, water translnoent tliat yon see the shadows and the feet 
of the naked nymphs therem. Then stands the indignant, qneen*like 
figure of Diana. Aoteon stands a bold, nrogh himt^ in the early ages, 
who is now stntok wi^ surprise, and abashed with beaniy* A mis- 
chievooB looking ^ is dragging the onlprit forward. The landscape 
canopies the scene with a sort €i proud, disdainfdl consciousness. The 
trees nod to it, and the hills at a distance roll in a sea of oolor." 

Having gone tiiTOugh a most splendid array of these productions of 
the best masters to be found in the world, in which he makes us ac- 
quainted with the peculiar characteristicB and excellencies that belong 
to each, there follows an essay on the fine arts in general, embracing 
sculpture and painting. Here the severe and chastened taste and pro- 
found observation of the author, appear no less conspicuous than his 
enthusiasm and descriptive power before. He enters into a most pro- 
found analysis of what constitutes the true principles of art— discusses 
esthetical laws, and lays down with precision, and great reach of thought, 
the just criterion of the beautiful and the true in art In a few terse 
but luminous remarks on each, he ^ves us the best description of the 
characteristios of the different schools of painting that is to be found 
in the same compass : Michael Angelo, Baphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Goireggio, Guide, Titian, Rubens, Bembrandt, Vandyke, N. Poussin, 
Claude Lorrain, Murillo, Salvator Eosa, Hogarth, Reynolds, and many 
others, distinguished in art; — *' a gorgeous train " pass in review, and 
each receives his meed of praise, while the reader feels he never will 
forget their faces. 

On a review of the history of the fine arts, one cannot but be struck 
with this — ^that the arts are of humble growth and station. They are 
the product of labor and self-denial. They have their seat in the heart 
of man and in his imagination ; they have their triumphs there. In- 
deed, patronage and works deserving patronage rarely exist together ; 
for it is only when the arts have attracted public esteem, and reflect 
credit on the patron, that they receive his flattering support. They 
seem also to have their youth, their manhood and old age, and to be 
removed from the law of progresmve improvement, that governs the 
mechanical arts. 

Perhaps, says the author, the only public patronage which was ever 
really useful to the arts, or really w<H*thy of them, was that which they 
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reoeiyed in Greeoe, and afterwards in Italy, firam the reUgiona inatilii- 
tiona of the oountry ; when the aitiat felt himself, as it were, a serrant 
at the saered altar, and his hand gave visible foim to gods or heroes, 
to angels and apostles, and when the enthufflasm of genius was exalted 
by mingling with the flame of devotion. Eveiy other mode of patron- 
age but that whieh arises firom the manners and institutions of a people, 
or from the real, unaffected tastes of individuals, must, I oonoeive, be 
illegitimate, corrupted in its souroe, and either ineflfeetual or injorioue 
to its object 

We commend this author and his works to those who, amidst the sea 
of imitation that flows around them, would taste of tiie clear spring of 
a fresh, independent, and original writer. J. c. z. 



The story of Galileo's recantation of his belief in the motion of the 
earth, is often told to children and youth^ in such a manner as to awaken 
only feelings of surprise at his untruthfulness, and perhaps of piiy for 
his weakness, rather than any proper appreciation of his circumstances, 
or sympathy for the feelings which might have prompted him to wish to 
prolong his life till he could demonstrate the truth which he so firmly 
believed. 

The following, attributed to Coleridge, (though we have never found 
it in any published collection of his works,) is the finest apology for the 
noble "martyr to science'' which we have seen; it is well worthy of 
being committed to memoiy : 

" Te who, secure 'midst trophies not your own, 
Judge him who won them, wheu he stood alone, 
And proudly talk of * OoUUo'b faU:' 
Oh, first the age, and then the man, compare, 
That age how dark, congenial minds how rare : 
No host of friends, with kindred zeal did hum, 
No throbbing hearts awaited his return. 
Prostrate alike, when prince and peasant flell, 
He only, disenchanted fh>m the spell, 
Like the weak worm that gilds the starless night, 
MoYed{in the scan^ circlet of his light 
And was It strange that he withdrew the ray 
That did but guide the night-birds to their prey ? 
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SCIENTITIC. 



(0Mat(H Dtt tjif €^[^ tm^up. 

No. I. 
TH£ QBIQIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAQE. 
The origin of the English langaage is inyolved in soaroel j less obsca- 
ritj than the origm of langaage in the abstract. We do indeed know 
the time and the place in which it first makes its appearance in history; 
bnt of the infinenoes which developed it — how it gradnaUj sapplanted 
the Anglo-Saxon — how it maintained its ground against the langaage 
ei the victorioas and haughty Normans — and irtiy a Uiird langaage, so 
different alike from that of the Tictors and of the vanquished, was so 
rapidly developed, it is, perhaps, impossible to say. Change, however, 
appears to be one of the fundamental laws of langaage in general, as 
well as of the particular langaage of which the poet speaks, when he 
says: 

"As forests in the year's decline, their leares 
Still change— and as the old leaves fall— thas, too, 
The ancient race of words doth pass away, 
And tliose jnst formed, like blooming youths, are strong 
And beautiful."* 

There is, perhaps, no spot upon the surface of the globe, not even 
excepting the stagnation of China, that now has the same langaage that 
was spoken there one thousand years ago. 

Especially remarkable for these changes, has been the island of Ch^at 
Britain, where our language has originated. Li the time of Julius 
Caesar, a little more than half a century (B. C. 55) before the com- 
mencement of our era, its inhabitants generally appear to have belonged 
to the Keltic races. Those, at least, witb whom he came into actual 
contact, were of this stock, although he is careful to distinguish these 
(on the south-eastern coast and south of the Thames) from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior, with whom he had no intercourse. " The seacoast," 
says this illustrious writer, (Bell. Gal. v. 12,) "is inhabited by those 
Belgae who crossed over [from the adjacent parts of Gaul] for the sake 
of obtaining plunder by making war ; these generally retain the names 



*Ut «Utm fi>lU8 proDOB mntaDtor In aniios, 
Pr{m» cadant ; ita Terborom Ttttru hiterlt aetaa, 
St Joreimm rita flormt modo nata Tbeatqao. [Horace Ep. ad Pis. 60. 
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of the tribes from which they aie descended, and having oontinued 
there to wage war, have also applied themselves to the cnltiyalaon of 
the country of which they have taken possession." This implies that 
the country was already settled before the Belgae emigrated to it. If 
so, it was in all probability another branch of the same Keltic stock to 
which the Belgae belonged, by whom this earlier colonization was effect- 
ed. At all events, we n^tiier find in history nor in the present races 
now inhabiting Great Britain, any traces of tribes of a diflferent Tace» 
as existing in the island anterior to this period* Pritchard (in his Be- 
searches, vol. III., pp. 70-ld9,) has reiy clearly shown that the lan- 
guages of the Belgae and Kelts bekmg to the same class. He has 
9Jiao shown, in the same place, that the same language was qK)ken from 
the mouth of the Tay to that of the Thames, and from the western shore 
of Wales to the eastern Axure of Bngland. The conclusion, tiienfore, 
is inevitaU»-^ither that Britain was (»iginally settled by Keltic tribes, 
or that by the time of the Boman conquest, they had overrun and im- 
pressed theur language upon all parte of the island. At all events, 
when Great Britain first emerges into the light of history, we find its 
inhabitants, so fiir as they are made known to us, speaking a Keltic 
dialect or dialects. 

This dialect, I am inclined to think, was mainly that of the Belgae. 
These tribes were nearest to Great Britidn, extending both north and 
south of the Straits of Dover. They also had possession of the country 
in the time of Julius Caesar ; and being, as he tolls us, the most war- 
like of the Keltic nations, would naturally, even if others had preceded 
them in colonization, gradually extend their sway over the whole island. 
Perhaps we may in this way also account for the fact mentioned by 
Tacitus, (Agric. XI.,) '' that the red hair and large frames of the Cale- 
donians (of the north) indicate their origin to be German." We learn 
from other sources (Caesar, Tacitus, and Strabo) that German tribes 
were intermingled with the Belgae. These being in the north of the 
Belgic territory may, possibly, have directed their settlemente or incur- 
sions to the more northern parts of Britain. This ancient dialect is also 
clearly identified with the modem Armorican, Welsh, and Cornish, all 
of which languages are very closely related ; its connection with the 
Erse or Gaelic (the languages of the Irish and of the Scoteh Highland- 
ers) is not so closC; although these are more distently related members 
of the same widespread family. The peculiar begiimings and termina- 
tions of Belgic and other Keltic names of towns, and other proper 
names, by which we can so clearly trace a common language in Great 
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Britain, Gwd and KeHic Spain, (Calttberia,) mv^ genenllj be explain- 
ed firooi the Welsh waohbeito than from the Oitelk. Thiu9» Bwovw- 
utMft, DmoMwas^ JDmvUvum^ tovna among the anoient inhabitanta of 
Kent, all eentain the rooi dur, whieh is foimd in Welsh, Canuah, and 
Aimorio, with the signifieation of «0a^«r— -the oomfonnd, doubtleBs, 
indicating a town sitoated on a river, or by the sea. Dubri$, the mod- 
em Dover is poesiblj firom the same root. So the terminations dunum 
or dinum^ as in Landimttm, ot JLandinum^ MartdMnum^ etc., is explain- 
ed bythe old British word i^mt, a hiUrfortress. Pritohard has ooUeoted 
several hundred words tiiat are thus olearly referable to Welsh or Cym- 
ric roots. 

If, as Taeitos sappoees, the Iberians of Spain also orossed over to the 
SQfathem coast of Britain, and left th^ impress upon its popalatien, we 
find no traces of this in their language. But as Spain was also inhab- 
ited at aneariy period by Keltic raees, it may be some of these to wImmu 
he refers— in which event the homogeneoosness of the language would 
still remain undisturbed. But the '' dark complexion and curly hair " 
of which Tacitus speaks,* might just as well be referred to a Phenioian 
OT Oarihagenian origin, as to a Spanish, Tacitus' supposition being 
based only upon a mistaken idea of the proximity of Spain to Britain. 
We do know, however, that the Phenicnons and Carthagenians visited 
and traded with Britain at a very early period. Their procedure in 
other countrks would also lead us to info that they established colonies 
there. But of this we have no positive evidence : we certainly see no 
traces of their influence upon the language of the island. 

That the BcMnans introduced their language, as well as their govem- 
aent, laws and religion, into Great Britain, seems to me to admit of no 
great doubt. Having had almost undisputed possession of the greater 
part of the island lor nearly four centuries, no reason can be given why 
they should not introduce their language here as well as among the 
kindred Keltio nations hot France and Spam. That they took especial 
pains to do so, and that the Britains were very apt scholars as early as 
the be^nning of the first century of the Roman dominicm amoi^ them, 
we are very tt^Moially informed by Tacitus. Speaking c^ the adminis* 
tration of his &thec^in-law, Agricola, this great historian says : '' The 
following winter (in the second year of his administraiion) was spent in 
the execution of plans the most salutary ; for, in order that the people, 
who were leading a wandering and savage life, which rendered them 

• Agriook IL, ^ 60 «f Tylw*! Xd. 
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prompt to engage in war, might become f<md of peaoe and quiet, he 
exhorted them privately, and aided them pabliely, to build templee, 
markets and houses, for which he praised those who were aotive, and 
punished those who were idle ; here emulation soca supplied the place 
of compulsion. Now, too, he also instructed the sons of their chiefe 
in the liberal arte, preferring the talent of the Britains to the severer 
application of the Gauls, so that they who a short titne before re/ueed 
to ham the langtutge of Same, now aimed at eloquence in it. Then 
onr dress came into fashion, and many assomed the toga ; and so, grad- 
ually, the stimulants of vice were adopted — ^portiooee, baths, and sump- 
tuous entertainments ; and this they ignorantly called refnement, altho' 
it was the badge of servitude."* Thus were Eoman laws, Eoman ous. 
toms, and Roman ideas introduced, and for over three centuries fiimly 
established from Edinburg to Land's End. It is, therefore, incredible 
that the Roman language should not have been introduced to a corres- 
ponding extent. True, we have no remains of British-Roman literature, 
but British-Roman lawyers of this period are celebrated ; Roman mis- 
sionaries are supposed to have introduced Christianity in the second 
century, and the famous Pelagius in the fifth, the venerable Beda in 
the seventh, and the still more illustrious Alcuin in the eighth century, 
together with various other Christian writers, used the Latin as their 
native language, or, at least, as their favorite medium for preaching, for 
writing hymns, and communicating instruction. Down to the age of 
the great Alfred, in &ct, to read, and to read Latin, appear to have 
been synonymous terms in Great Britain. 

But with the age of Alfred we notice a tiiird language taking root in 
the British soil, and continuing to grow and spread until its two prede- 
cessors, the Keltic (British or Welsh) and the Roman, droop, and 
almost die beneath its shade. The military government of the Romans, 
employing mercenary troops, had left the great body of the British peo- 
ple quietly to pursue the arts of peace. Thus the country grew rich 
as well as civilized. The remains of Roman civilization are still to be 
found in nearly every part of Great Britain south of the waQ of Anto- 
ninus. This wealth, well cultivated fields, and all the appliances of civil- 
isation^ had, even before the withdrawal of the Roman troops, (A. D. 
420,) tempted the poor and starving, but warlike tribes of the north, 
commonly called Plots and Scots, to make frequent incursions upon Ro- 
man Britain. This temptation would, of course, be strengthened by 

• UU 81^.21. 
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the niihdrawal of tlie milltexy fbrod by wluoh tbej hod, hlilierte, been 
opposed. To meet] this enemy, Vortigeni, the ohief into whose hands 
the goyemment of Britain ftU, soon after the departure of the Romans, 
(A. D. 449,) undertook to employ as anxiliaries, or meroenasy troops, 
the wild piratie tribes who had, at a oomparatiyely recent period, come, 
under the guidance of Odin, from the interior of northern Asia, and 
after having occapied Sweden and Norway, <»ossed to the sonthem 
diore of the Bahb, and oconpied its coastaand islands from the Yistnla 
to the Cattegat, and thence down the German Ooean to the month of 
the Rhine. Bnt the auxiliaries, under Hengist and Horsa, soon felt 
themselveB to be stronger than those whom they came to assist, and 
began to establish their own, commonly called the Saxon, power. This, 
howeyer, was a gradual work, for, destitute of self-reliance and mlMtary 
power, as they were, the Romanised Brituns did not ait once submit to 
their barbarous and perfidious foes. The (^ennanic Iribes who took 
part in this conquest, were chiefly three— 4he Jutes, who came about 
A. D. 449, from Juthmd, in Denmark, and to6k possession of the Isle 
of Wight, and a part of Kent; the Saxons, who came nearly a oentuiy 
later, (A. D. 491,) from the south of Denmark; and the Angles,' in 
A. D. 527, from Anglen, in Sleswick, also in the south of Denmark, 
seising upon the northern part of England, and the southern part of 
Scotland, as their Saxon cousins had already done upon the south-west- 
ern parts of the ishmd. It is altogether probable thai a number of oth- 
er Germanic tribes besides these three, took part in thia inyasion and 
conquest of Britain, as we find them diyided into seyen or eight inde- 
pendent States, commonly called the Saxon Heptarchy, whidi it required 
nearly four centuries to consolidate into the realm of England. But 
the Angli, or Angles, seem to haye been the most important tribe, and 
so finally gaye their name to the whole country, and finally to out lan- 
guage, which, altogether different from that of both the Angli and Ae 
Saxons, is now so frequently, alike by the learned and the unleamed, 
called the ^' AngUhSaxtmJ^ This combination wmild seem to imply 
that the Angli spoke one language and the Sasons another, and that 
the language which we speak is finrned by the union of the two. But 
this is far from being the case, as these two tribes, at the most, sp<^e 
dialects of the same language, and certainly understood each other, and 
came from the same region of Oermany, or of Denmark. Or, if it be 
intended by this term to conyey the idea that our language Ib that dia- 
lect of the Saxon spoken by the Angli, this is equally a mistake, as we 
haye no means of distinguishing the Anglian from other Saxon dialects, 
20 
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Nor has this term any better reasons to recommend it, if it is intended 
to designate a dialect of the Saxon now spoken in England, for the 
Saxon is only a dialect of the German, as spoken in Saxony, with which 
we haye no especial connection. We need scarcely observe that it is a 
still greater error if it is intended thus to imply that onr language is a 
combination of that spoken by the ancient (Keltic) inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and their Saxon conquerors of the fifth and following centuries. 
In a word, the term Anglo-Saxon, as applied to our language as well as 
to our ethnological relations, is undoubtedly a misnomer. 

But the term AngloSaxon may be very properly used to denote the 
language spoken by the tribes who established their dominion in Brit- 
ain from the middle of the fifth to the close of the elerenth century, (A. 
D. 1066,) of whom the Angli and the Saxons were the principal. Of 
this language we have copious remains, and it is undoubtedly one of the 
most important elements in the English which we now speak. A mem- 
ber of the Germanic division of the Gt>thic class of languages, it occu- 
pies a kind of intermediate position between the Germanic and Scandi- 
navian families of languages, although more closely related to the former. 
Dr. Latham and others, have recently classed it with the Low German 
dialects, but its affinities are scarcely less strong for the High than for 
the Low German. Taking, for instance, even the list prepared by Bask* 
to show the relation between the Anglo-Saxon and the Frisian, and 
adding the German, it will be seen that the difference is but slight, and 
that the German is often the nearer form. 

Li fact, the various German and Dutch dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic, Swedish and Danish, are all manifestly derived from a comr 
men stock, and bear, in many respects, a closer resemblance to each 
other than the English does to the Anglo-Saxon, with which it is now 
so generally identified, none of these languages having admitted into 
them the foreign elements that have united witii the Anglo-Saxon to 
form the English. 

The Anglo-Saxon may be supposed to have attained its perfection 
as a cultivated language, and to have been most widely diffused over 
England during the reign of the great Alfred, towards the close of the 
ninth century. It was, however, &r from being the language univer- 
sally spoken in Great Britain at that time. The Welsh, the descendants 
of the ancient Kelts, had then, as now, possesion of Wales, and the 
Scots, another Keltic race, held the greater part of Scotland. Possibly, 

* As contained In Latham'! ** English Language," p. 20. 
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also, no small part of the population of Sazonixed England, at the same 
tune, spoke a language still bearing the impress of that spoken in the 
island at the olose of the Boman dominion, five hundred years before. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that at this time was introduced a lan^ 
gnage that has exerted a most important influence in the fonnation of 
the English language as ^e now speak it; we refer, of course, to the 
Danish. As early, already, as the close of the eighth century, (A. D. 
787, according to the Saxon chronicle,) the Danes, or Northmen, com- 
menced to make their inroads upon England, and in the course of a 
century had established themselves permanently at yarious points. 
First getting a foothold in the north, they gradually overran, and finally 
took possession of all Saxon England, Oanute becoming, in A. D. 1016, 
the acknowledged king of the coontry. This at once prepared the 
way for another revolution in the language of Great Britain. 

The Danes were not the inhabitants of Denmark exclusively, but 
rather of Norway, adventurers from all parts of Scandinavia being 
mingled with them ; so that the language which they introduced may, 
with more propriety, be termed the Scandinavian, though these tribes 
are more generally known in the history of modem Europe by the 
name of the Northmen or Normans. 

A nation of warriors and pirates, those who invaded England had 
but little time for the cultivation of literature, though here also, as in 
their native lands, and espedaUy Iceland, they doubtloss had their wild 
war-songs, their sagas, and ballad histories. We have, however, no- 
thing of this kind that we can refer to those who settled in England. 
Still, we have no difficulty in tracing the influence of the Danish or 
Scandinavian upon the English language, and have various instances of 
its supplanting the Anglo-Saxon. The islands of Orkney, Ouemsey, 
Jersey, and Aldemey, all derive their names from this source. All 
names of terms ending in 5y, have the same origin ; and JDerhy and 
Whitby have supplanted the Anglo-Saxon names for those towns which 
were formerly called Norikwtarthg and Streomshakh. The northern 
English and southern Scotch dialects also present numerous words evi- 
dently derived from the Scandinavian, such as gar^ to make ; greet, to 
weep ; force^ a waterM, etc. The following inscription on a monu- 
ment in Aldburgh church (at Holdemesse, in Yorkshire,) shows that 
the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon were, at that period (Edward the 
Confessor), combining for the formation of a new language : 

^ITlf het araeran cyrice/or hanum and for Ganthana sanla." 
Ulf bid rear the charch for him and for the bovX of Ganthar. 
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Here Vlf^ used for the AagkhSaxon Wuff, and hanvm or howum^ the 
dative of the pronoun, are bofih Icelandie or Soandinavian foxnu. 

The Noiman oonqueat, though preparing the way for anotiier change 
in the language of the British Isles, also added to the Scandinavian 
elements of the English population, and so too, we should suppose, of 
the language. It was not two centuries befbice thdr conquest of Eng- 
land, under William, (A.D. 1066,) that the Normans bad obtained 
possessioa of that part of France (Normandy) which derives its name 
from them (A. D. 911.) The language of France had, in the course 
of a few centuries, undergone nearly the same changes that we have 
related as taking place in Great Britain, but with this diffarenoe, that 
the Bomans had larger possession of France, and introduced their lan- 
guage more universally into it. And although the Gfermanic tribes 
(the Franks) took possession of it earlier and conquered it more thor- 
ou^ly, they never impressed their language as thoroughly upon it as 
the Anglo^azons did upon Great Britain. There the Latin and the 
German (Frankish) elements interpenetrated each other much as the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman French subsequently did in England. In 
like manner a very imperfect fusion took place between the French 
(Frankish) and Norman languages, formmg the language with which 
we are fiuniliar as the Norman French, or Langue d'oyl of the middle 
ages. This language, as. we have just said, was introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Gonqueror, though it had even at an earlier period 
begun to make its appearance ; the French article, fa, (la drone) appear- 
ing in an ibglish deed as early as A. B. 975. This is easily accounted 
for by the frequent intercourse that there was between England and 
Normandy at this period, by means of trade and the intermarriages of 
English and Norman Princes; Lu^ parties of the one country more 
than once taking refuge in the other. The dose relaiaon of the Nor- 
man French to the old Norman, may be inferred from the &ot that 
William the Conqueror still spoke the old Norse dialect, which was also 
found long after his day, at Boyeux, in Normandy. But for nearly 
three hundred years (from 1066 to 1827) Norman French was in Eng- 
land the language of the Court, of tiie laws and legal documents, of 
the schools and all polite society. Even as late as 1828 the students 
of Oxford were required to converse with each other either in Latin or 
in Norman French, and it was oraisidered a great innovation when, in 
1850, Master John Ccnnwall allowed the boys of his school to translate 
Latin into English. Six years afier, Sir John Mandeville wrote his 
Travels, which are commonly called the first English book. In 1862 
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Snglish pleadings were inlafodueed into tbe Gowrts of Justiee^ and in 
1383» WidOiffe. m^e hk trmidatioiL gf the Bible into English. TioiB, 
hhovA fourteen centnxiea after its first lATaaion by theBomana, and after 
il had seen the Keltic, the Soman, the Anglo-Saxon, the ScandinaYian 
and the Norman French snooessiyely introduced and covamingled in ita 
fltuHmating population, the Island of Great Britain reoeived the Eng^ 
lish, which was thenceforth tp be the mothw tongue, not <mlj of its 
own inhabitants,, but, in lifter times, of the most powerful as well as the 
most distant nations of the earth. 



XISCELLiJirEOTrS. 



Bit- 3Jlflrtrahlt'B Jlrpirt- 

At the last meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association, the fol- 
lowing report was presented by Mr. C. S. Mabtindalb, an Agent of the 
American Bible Society, and a copy was solicited for publication iu the 
Journal. — ^Ed. 

During the past year it has been my privilege to visit many school 
districts and teachers in different parts of the State. From the charac- 
ter of the replies received from them, in answer to inquiries upon some 
educational topics, I was led to adopt measures to obtain the informa- 
tion embodied in the following report ; which is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first contains full statements from the counties of Ashland, 
Wayne, and Medina, and a partial statement from Muskingum. To 
obtun the items contained in the second section, 1700 circulars were 
sent into the counties of Ashland, Medina, Wayne, Stark, Bichland, 
and Muskingum. Of these only 351 were answered. The following 
is a synopsis oi the reports obtained : 

viBST sacnoN. 

Number of families visited « • • 11,056 

Number of members in these families* ... 51,136 

Number of membera who oan read 30,690 

Number of members who cannot read 20,446 

Number under 16 years of age who can read 7,670 

Families in which none of the members can read 345 

Number of persons in these fiunilies 1,712 

SBOOMD SBCTIOK. 

Number of school districts reported 351 
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Number of schools in operation the past year 363; 

Number of youth (^ sohool age enumerated 62,351 

Length of time school was taught, in months 2,070 

Average number of months in each district. 5^ 

Average daily attendance 7,669 

Average daily attendance in each school 21^ 

Number of male teachers employed 418 

Average wi^s per month $14,29 

Number of female teachers employed 332 

Average wages per month $6 02 

Number of schools in which the Bible is used in some manner 

daily 70 

Number of schools in which the Bible is used as a text book of 

morals 23 

Number of schools opened or closed with devotional exercises. . 8 

Number of periodicals taken devoted exclusively to education. . 27 
The highest wages paid to any male teacher was, (per month) $33 33 
The lowest wages paid to any male teacher was, (per month) 6 00 
The highest wages paid to any female teacher per month, was. . 14 00 
The lowest wages paid to any female teacher, per month, was. . 2 25 

We can not but regard the facts developed in the above report, as of 
great interest to every philanthropist, and every christian. Will not 
some one more immediately connected with the educational interests of 
our State, bring out the more important points in the above report, and 
present them to the public through the Journal? 



Modern Inventions. — Hon. Horace Mann thus sums up a few of 
the advantages of modem inventions : '* One boy, with a Fourdrinier 
machine, will make more paper in a twelve month than all Egypt could 
have made in a hundred years during the reign of the Ptolemies. One 
girl, with a power press, will strike off books faster tlian a million scribes 
could copy them before the invention of printing. One man, wiih an 
iron foundry, will turn out more utensils than Tubal Cain could have 
forged had he worked diUgontly till this time." And so in all the de- 
partments of mechanical labor ; in the whole circle of the useful arts. 
These powers of nature are able to give, to all the inhabitants of the 
earth, not merely shelter, covering and food, but all the means of refine- 
ment, embellishment, and mental improvement. In the most strict and 
literal sense, they are bounties which God gives for proficiency in 
knowledge. 
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Fur the Ohio Joiunal of Education. 

It is a self-eyident &ct, yet one of no small importance to the archi- 
tect, that every edifice most haye a foundation whose stability shall cor- 
respond to the magnitude and height of the superstructure. This truth 
applies to principles as well as to material things : it comprehends sys- 
tems of philosophy as well as the acts of life. The politician when 
consulting for the permanent ascendency of his party, the statesman 
when framing laws for a nation, and the philosopher when building some 
favorite scheme or giving form to some new theory, must regard it, and 
dig deep for the elementary principles of his system. 

Is it then a matter of Uttle importance to the architects of our noble 
system of Universal Education, upon what basis that system rests ? 
Nay verily : but it behooves them, as responsible agents, as men of 
intelligence and wisdom, to see that they rear this majestic fabric upon 
an enduring foundation. Then, and then only, can it properly be 
called a universal system : one adapted to the wants of the race, and 
which will implant in the mind of every one of its subjects, principles 
which neither time nor eternity can eradicate. 

But can this important end be gained ? Is there aught upon earth 
so massive, so enduring as to form a suitable foundation ? If the &bric 
be destined to endure only through time, then indeed might temporal 
things only be consulted ; but if it be built for a future beyond this 
mortal life, if it is to exist during a coming eternity, beware lest both 
the superstructure and its base be unable to survive '* the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds." Then, since the principles implanted 
by our system of education will be enduring as eternity, as we regard 
the well-being of the rising generation, as we would promote our own 
present and future welfare, let ibis system stand upon a sure basis. 

But our question is yet unanswered. What shall this basis be ? If 
we listen to the popular voice, it bids us build upon expediency. Yes, 
echoes Infidelity, and true expediency is found in human philosophy. 
But if we hear the solemn voice of reason, if we heed the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience, we can not avoid the conviction that the teach* 
ings of the Bible are the only sure basis upon which we can rest ; its 
morality the only true morality ; and the religion it teaches, the only 
system worthy of the name. Let us then foUow the instructions of the 
Divine Architect. * * Commit thy works unto the Lord , and thy thoughts 
shall be established." t. p. w. 
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All money recelred for the Ohio Journal of Education, after paying fbr tk^ 
expenses of its publication, if devoted to Uie objects of the Aseociation nndor 
the direction of Its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 18S2: 



Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Joomal tot one year . 

Sabscriptions received to this date »••* 

Beoeived for advertising •••••• 



. $l,e50 00 

• 1,066 00 

• 306 00 

$1,372 00 



Due fW>m delinquent subscribers * 100 OO 

Due on sabscriptions pledged • 431 00 

Due on advertising contracts..*.* « 494 (M) 

$1,025 00 



Thb following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
in the Journal, with such changes and additions ftom month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers from the several counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the county, and the 
second the number fbrwarded from the county. 



GoantiM. SnhMjrIben. 

FloJced. 

Ashland 200 

Ashtabula. • • 50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana. 12 
Crawford.... 50 
Cuyahoga ••• 50 

Erie 50 

Franklin .••• SO 

Greene 40 

Hamilton.... 100 
Highland.... 10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence.... 5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery. 100 

Morran 20 

Muskingum . 50 

Preble 50 

Richland.. •• 50 

Seneca 13 

Warren 20 

Washington. 20 

Adams 

Allen 

Athens 

Auglaize •••• •• 

Belmont 

Brown 



54 
15 
10 
15 
13 
48 
47 
25 
60 
70 
12 
27 
20 
8 
7 
18 
05 
13 
42 
17 
54 
25 
20 
20 
1 
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OooDtlM. BabseiflMrt. 

Butler 13 

Carroll 1 

Champaign.. 5 
Clermont.... 11 •• 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton... 4 

Darke 3 

Defiance .•••7 .* 

Delaware.. ..11 •• 

Fairfield .... 6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

GaUia 

Geauga 3 

Guernsey... .25 
Hancock •••. 4 

Hardin 1 

Harrison •«.. 3 «• 

Henry 

Hocking .... 3 

Holmes 3 •• 

Jackson 

Jefferson.. ..10 

Lake 5 

Licking 42 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 *• 

Lucas 20 ^ .. 

Madison .••• 2 
Mahoning... 4 



Oonntlas. Sobmrlbert 

Medina..... 3 •» 

Meigs •• 

Mercer ....... .. 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 7 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ... 5 

Pike 1 

Portage 3 .» 

Putnam 1 

Boss 7 

Sandusky.... 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 60 

Summit 3 .« 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 4 

Union 

Van Wert. ... 1 

Vinton •• 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 9 .1 

Wyandot. ••• 2 

No. pledged ....... 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
In Ohio.. 1050 
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Alabama.. 

Arkansas 1 

€aUft>nUa 1 

Connecticat. 2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia * 1 

Illinois 3 

Indiana .* 12 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky*. •« 4 

Looialana 



Maine 

Maryland 

MassachntettB 5 

Michigan 9 

Mississippi 1 

Missonn.... 4 

New Hampthire 

New Jersey 8 

New York 33 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 18 

Bhode Island 5 



Sonth CaroUna. 

Tennessee.... 1 

Texas ••••• 

Vermont ••*.•• »• 

; Virginia 2 

'Wisconsin 3 

Minnesota ••••••••.•• 1 

District of OolomUa.. 1 

CanadaWest • 1 

No. in other States. 116 

Whole No 1166 

Total €ircnlatlon...l500 



ContribntioAB for 1852. 

AVHVAi. Kiavive. 

The following rams were pledged at the last Annnal meettagin Oolumbufl, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these rams are also added such other contributions as hare 

been made to July 1st : 

~ - - pyd 

$36*00 

sis't 

35*00 



CindnnaU • $60 00 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Hnmaston SO 00 

Brie county, by M. F. Cowdery • 60 00 

Richland county, by C. 8. Royce 05 00 

Ashtabula " '^ A. H. Bailey 16 00 

Muskingum " 

Morgan 

Preble county, , 

Messrs. Sloan & Bixby 60 00 



ftiley •• 

O. W. Batchelder 60 00 

" D.F.Johnson 6 00 

by L. M. Morrison 30 00 



Knox 

Warren " 

Ashland " 

Butter " 

Crawford ** 

Highland *' 

Huron ** 

Lawrence " 

Miami ** 

Greene " 

Washington " 

Clark « 

Plymouth, by C. S. Royce< 

Guernsey County Teachers' Institute 

Jefferson County Teachers* Institute. 

Thomas Cowperthwalt & Co 

Jenks, Hickling&Swan.*.. 

A. W.Price 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey. .. 
W. B. Smith & Co., by C. S. Bragg 



J.Hurty •.•».. 10 00 

John Lynch * • • 60 00 

Dr. Anderson *•••»• •••«•• 36 00 

T.CBowles •. 10 00 

IsaaoSams..* •••• • 6 00 

8. F. Newman •••••«.«• 5 00 

J.K.Kidd 6 00 

D.COrr * 20 00 

W.B.Fairchild • 10 00 

Prof. Andrews •••» 10 00 

C. F. McWllliams ^ 10 00 



A. 8. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 6 00 

Prstt, Woodford & Co., by L Patchin 

C.S. Bragg 

Miss Harriet Bacon ......*• 



J. H. Rolfe 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers' Association, for initia- 
tion foes at Annual Meeting 



900 



33 00 



16 00 


600 




18 00 


• •••• 


13 00 


10 00 


10 00 


. 500 


•••• 


600 


600 


500 


... • 


600 


•••« 


600 


600 


600 


.••• 


. 2000 


.*•• 


100 


I 00 


600 


200 




• ••• 



t661 00 $173 71 



BSXI-AKirUAL XBXTIirO. 

For the purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible fbr the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
201 
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to use B8 occasion mtey require. It Is known to the Oommittee that there are 
othisr teachers In the State, who conld not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, Who would gladlj unite in contributing to the above Aind. Such are re- 
quested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, one^fourthin advemee^ 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual snbscribfaig may secure contribu- 
tions ^m others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report. 

Pltdged. Psid. 

George W. Batchelder, Zanesvllle • $50 00 $12 50 

J. H.Rolfe, Portsmouth 50 00 12 fiO 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord. Columbu 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D. F. DeWolf, NorwaJk 30 00 

L.£. Walker, Milan * 30 00 

C. S. Boyce, Plymouth 30 00 2 50 

W. B. Fairchlld, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers, Marietta 30 00 10 00 

HoUenbeckandOlnev, Perrysburgh 25 00 5 00 

Page and Drummond. Manmee City 25 00 6 00 

J. C.Zachos, J. Campbell, and CKogers, Dayton 65 00 40 00 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford 20 00 5 00 

S. N. Sanford, Granville 20 00 5 00 

C. S. Martindale, Ashland 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 10 00 

A. C. Deuel, Urbana 10 00 5 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county 10 00 2 50 

Samuel Findlay, ChiUicothe 10 00 'i SO 

James M. McLane, Cambridge • 10 00 2 50 

George £. Howe, PainesviUe * 10 00 2 50 

J. Hurty, Lebanon • 10 00 2 50 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk * 10 00 3 00 

A.Deyo,Peru.« ,.. 10 00 2 50 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton 10 00 .... 

A. Holbrook, Marlboro • 10 00 2 50 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county « 40 00 •••• 

J. SpindlerandH.D.Lathrop, forKnoz 20 00 .... 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton 20 00 5 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 5 00 

Joseph Bay, Cincinnati • 5 00 

$766 00 $206 00 

Received flrom Treasurer of Association fbr initiation fees 

at Semi- Annual Meeting $41 75 

Received in response to the appeal of the Committee: 

Cornish, Lamport & Co., New Tork 50 00 

Total received for the Agent to date $471 46 



A number of the Journal weighs less than three ounces, consequently ftom 
the 30th of September the postage on each number is one cent when sent to non- 
subscribers; sent to regular subscribers, when paid in advance, one half cent 
per number, in accordance with the Act of Congress, approved August 30, 1852. 
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The PabUc Schools, in nearly all the towns and cities of the State, and most of 
the Colleges and other Seminaries of learning, have now commenced their fall 
sessions. May they have a pleasant, prosperous and profitable school year. Let 
Teachers of every grade sympathize with each other, risit each others' schools, 
and labor faithAilly, not only for personal baft for mntoal improyement AU our 
readers hare doubtless perused with pleasure the article on the Duties of College 
Professory, contained In our last. It was written by one who has long held the 
office of a Professor. We r^oice to think that he expresses the sentiments of a 
large number, if not all, of the Instructors in our Colleges, and that at no time 
since Common Schools were organized in the State has there been so much sym- 
pathy and good feeling among Teachers of eveiy class as at the present 

By our notices it will be seen that Teachers' Institutes are attended with in- 
creasing interest this fall. For an indication of the interest felt in the Journal, 
look at the number of subscribers in Licking, Lucas and Wood counties, as re- 
ported this month, and compare it with the report made in the August number. 
It is stated that there are forty-nine Agricultural Fairs to be attended in as many 
different counties of Ohio this Autumn. There is not the least doubt that as 
many Teachers' Institutes could hare been held, if competent persons could have 
been procured to conduct them. Humiliating as it is, must we not admit that 
there is generally in the State, more interest in the improvement of stock than 
in the proper education of children and youth 1 

CorrespondeAoe. 
PuBASAKT Hill Sohool.— The first quarterly examination of this school 
at BowersrHle, Green county; superintended by Bobbbt Stobt, (Edwabd 
Stobt assistant,) took place in the Methodist Church, on Saturday, August 21st, 
before the parents of the scholars and other spectators. The exercises of the 
day, consisting of recitations in Mental and Written Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, Natural Philosophy, Chemistiy, Algebra, and Surveying, were 
ably performed. The classes on the Outline Maps could scarcely be surpassed ; 
and indeed the whole seemed to meet with general approbation. After the prin- 
cipal exercises of the day were over, Mr. Stobt exercised the scholars upon the 
Elementary sounds of the English language ; and the exercises were closed with 
vocal music Connected with the school, is a Lyceum, composed of the Instruc- 
tors and the young men of the School, who meet weekly for the purpose of 
reading compositions, declaiming, and discussing resolutions. There is also a 
paper, written by the students, entitled The Friead of Impravemaitf which is 
read at each meeting of the Lyceum. The teachers are in universal favor with 
the people where they labor as Instructors ; and welldo they deserve the highest 
commendation for the very able manner in which they have conducted the 
School, and the facility with which they have advanced the students, j. ▲. p. 
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Votie«8 •f Colleg«B, 8o]L««lf, •to. 

Commencement in Oberlln College was attended on the 25th of Angost. Tba 
graduating claeg in College numbered Bix, in the Theological department three, 
and in the Ladies' departmenti six. 

Sixty new students entered the classes in Miami TJnlTersity at the heginnins 
of the year, the first week in September. Some six years since, the Tmstees of 
this Institution gave notice that they would receive and instruct, Aree of tuition, 
one student fh)m every county in the State. To secure the benefits of this gen- 
erous oflter, a young man needs a certificate of moral character and scholarship 
firom tiie County School Examiners. 

The number of students in the Ohio Wesleyan TTniTerslty, at Delaware, should 
have been 92 In the College classes, and 592 in all, instead of 42 and 562, as stated 
in our last. 

It b our intention to give some notice of every College and other permanent 
Institution whose catalogue or circular is received ; if any fail to be noticed, ft 
will be because we have no infbrmation to give concerning them. 

FsMALS Seminasies.— The seventh annual catalogue of the Cooper Female 
Seminary, at Dayton, for the year ending the first of July last, contains the 
names of 186 pupils, and six resident graduates. Seven graduated at the dose 
of the year. The Seminary is under the charge of Miss M. Cox and J. C. Zjlchos, 
A. M., assisted by nine teachers. 

The second catalogue of the Delaware Female Seminary, presents the follow- 
ing summary of its pupils : Juniors, 5 ; second year, 9; first year, 40; Prepara- 
tory, 105— Total, 160. Rev. Wx. Guisell, the Principfd, is aided by Mns. 
Grisell and five other teachers. 

TsjLGHEBa' Institutes.— The Montgomery County Teachers* Institute met in 
Dayton on the 23d of August. The session continued one week— there were 
present 85 teachers. Lectures were delivered during the evenings by Be v. Messrs. 
Stkioklutd and Gurlet, and Professors Ray and Zachob. Instruction was 
given during the session, by Dr. Rat, on Algebra and the Laws of Health ; hy 
Professor Zachos, on Elocution; by Mr. Cjlhpbell, on Algebra and English 
Grammar ; by Mr. Edwjlrds, on Geography and Physiology; by Mr. Butter- 
riRLD, on written, aad Mr. Roobri , on mental Arithmetie. 

Resolutioni were adopted approving of Teachers' Institutes, and urging Teach- 
ers to attend them ; in finvor of the Ohio Journal of Education, and the School 
Bill proposed last winter ; and votes of thanks to the Instructors and Lecturers, 
to the county Commissioners, and to the School Managers of Dayton. 

The N. W. Ohio Teachers' Institute closed its third annual session on the 
third of September, in Maumee City, after an interesting and profitable time of 
two weeks ] the first in Perrysburg and the second in Maumee city. 

There were over one hundred teachers in attendance, notwithstanding tiiefhlse 
reports concerning sickness. 

The Board of Instructors were A. S. Welch, AM. Principal of the Normal 
School, Mich., teacher in English Grammar; Lorik Andrews, A#M., Agent of 
the State Teachers' Association, Instructor in Elementary sounds and Physiology ; 
M. J. Fletcher, Professor of English Literature, Green Castle College, Ind., Lec- 
turer on History; A. D. Wrioht, A.M., Lecturer on Botany and Geology; F» 
HoLLSNBECK, Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Aitdrew Totma, Penmanship ; 
M. A. Page, A.B., Elocution; Edw. Olmet, Arithmetic and Philosophy ; Mrs. 
Celia £U Ketes and Mrs. C. M. Gates, Teachers in Primary Instruction. 
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AddiMMs w«i« gtren In Am e?«Diiigf by ItoT. Mb. MoOotobbk, A. D. Wrxoxt, 
A.M., Ber. A. W. Jswsn, M. A. Paos, A3., B«r. B. B. PBBvnoa, Be^. 
A.MoBaa,iadLoB»AjnMaw*,AJC. flermlBMolatioiif wen also difcuMd, 
Mid tomfttlnm ivitii auieh wamlh.— JIT. BT. Jlmoenot. 

Seleotiont. 

FBtriTS OF Eablt Bisiiro.— The prefiiuse to the last volume of Her. Mr. Barnes' 
" Notes," contains a fact which Is worthy of being remembered by those who are 
accustomed to excuse themselres fh>m the performance of any great and nseAil 
work for the "want of time." The editor of the New England Farmer states 
that Dr. Barnes has published, in all, tixteen volumes of biblical ** Notes,** during 
the composition of which he has had the charge of a large congregation in Phil- 
adelphia; and yet he has not snifered his authorial labors to infringe upon the 
duties of the pastoral office. These sixteen volumes, he Informs us, ** have all 
been written before nine o'clock in the morning, and are the firuits of the habit 
of rising between fbnr and Ave o'clock." From the first, he has made it an 
invariable rule to cease writing precisely at nine o'clock; and now he finds his 
formidable task accomplished, and has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
been permitted to send forth more than 2^,000 volumes of commentary on the 
New Testament, and that probably a greater number has been published abroad. 
All this has been accomplished in hours which the majority of men waste in bed, 
in idle listlessness, or in getting ready for the labors of the day. 

Education in ENOLAND.^The following is an extract ftom the opening 
speech of Lord Debet, the present Prime Minister of England, to the House of 
Lords, on the 27th of February last : 

'* My Lords, I believe, and I regoloe to believe, that the feelings of the commu- 
nity at large — that the convictions of all classes, high and low, rich and poor, 
have now come to this conclusion, that the greater the amount of education 
which you are able to give, and the more widely it is spread among all classes of 
the community, the greater prospect there is of the happiness, the tranquility, 
and the well-being of the community. But, my lords, when I use the term edu- 
cation^ let me not be misunderstood. By education^ 1 do not mean the mere de- 
velopment of the mental faculties — the mere acquisition of temporal knowledge 
— the mere instruction — useful as, no doubt, that maybe — which enables a 
man simply to improve his condition in life, gives him Aresh tastes and fresh 
habits, and also the means of gratifying those Improved tastes. Valuable as 
that instruction may be, when I si>eak of education^ I speak of this, and this 
alone, an education involving culture of the mind and culture of thb soul ; lay- 
ing the basis and foundation upon a knowledge of the Scripture and revealed 
religion. My lords, I desire to look upon those who are engaged in the work of 
spreading knowledge, even though they be of communions different from that 
of which I am a sincere and attached member, rather as fellow-soldiers than as 
rivals, in the warfare against vice and ignorance." 

Thb Fathbb'b Pbatbb.— A boy disobeyed his father. His father, with a look 
of sorrow, retired to his room. The boy wished to know what his father was do- 
ing, or going to do, for he Mt guilty. So with the mean spirit of a disobedient 
boy, he looked through the key-hole. There he saw his father on his knees at 
prayer. He listened, and heard his father praying for him. This struck him to 
the heart. He went away and prayed for himself. God heard the prayer of this 
pious father, and his son became a Christian indeed. 
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Thb Bbwabd or Diueairas.^** Saest thou a mwi dJUgenl in bis iMfiiiBM ? 
says Solomon, *' he shall stand befi>re kings." We hare a strUdng lUastnUion of 
this aphorism In the life of Dr. Fkanklln, who^ qnoting the sentence himseU; adds, 
" This is tme : I haye stood in the prssenceof fire hrngs^aad onoe had the honor 
of dining with one." All in consequence of his haying been " diligent in bosineaa" 
fh>m his earliest years. What a lesson is this for onr youth, and for ns all ! 

The length of the sea-coast of the United States is 1,900 miles on the Atlan- 
tic, 1,620 on the Pacific, and 1,600 on the Gulf, making 5,120 in the whole. This 
does not include the indentations of harbors, bays, etc. Taking into account 
these sinuosities, the '* shore line " is about 38,000 miles. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of intemperance is, in France, €260,000,- 
OOO ; in Great Britain, $195,000,000 ; in Sweden, $65,000,000 ; and in the U. States, 
$40,000,000 ; and all this in addition to the cost of prisons, police, asylums, work> 
houses, etc, which are rendered necessary by intoxicating drinks. 

OMo Jowmal of iSdtfoalum, pp. 32, monthly.— It is an extraordinary proof of 
the impulse which has been given to the cause of Education in Ohio, that so 
able a work should be sustained by the State Teachers' Association of that State. 
And the work is oHve toor-The Indepmdent, N, Y, 



Chitnrs' €Mt 



Moore's Rural New Torkbr : a weekly home newspaper. Con^cted by 
D. D. T. MooRB, assisted by J. H. Blxby, L. Wetheril and H. C. White, with a 
numerous corps of able Contributors and Correspondents. Terms : $2 per year ; 
three copies $5.— This Paper, haying an Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, 
Domestic, Educational, and News Department, each ably conducted, is one of 
the best Family Papers we receive. It Is gratifying to see such papers as this 
and the Family Visitor obtaining a wide circulation. 

JouBKAL or Eduoatioh, Upper Canada, edited by Bev. £. Rtsbsox, D.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. Published monthly, in Toronto, U. C, at $1 
per annum.— A quarto of 16 pp. ably edited, devoted mainly to the promotion of 
education in Canada, but containing much of value to evexy Teacher and friend 
of Education. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, The Common School Journal, The Journal of 
Education, (Maine,) The R. I. Educational Magazine, The Connecticut Common 
School Journal, and The Pa. School Journal, continue their visits to our Table 
i-egularly. Would that they might reach every Teacher in the Union. We are 
now looking with interest for the appearance of the New York Teacher. 

In consequence of the absence of the Resident Editor during a large part of 
the last month, he has been compelled to omit a notice of the Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Upper Canada; the Reports of the Superintendents 
of Schools in New Jersey and California; and other reports and documents 
received at this office. 
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Hathbhatics.— JSKemaite of Cftometrp and Trigowmetnty from A. H. Legendre. 
RevlMd and adapted to the oonne of mathematical Instrnction in the U. 8. By 
Chaxlbb Dayixs, LL.D. 

SUemmts of 8vrveying and Navigation^ with descriptioiui of the IxutrnmentB 
and the necessary Tables. Bt Ghaklxs Datiss, LLJ>. Berised edition. New 
York : A. a Barnes & €k>., 1852. andnnati : H. W Derby & Ck>. 

Bau't Aigdmi^ Pari Seamd: an Analytical Treatise, deseed for High Schools 
and Colleges. By Josbfh Bat, M J>. CindBnatl : W. B. Smith & Go. 18S8.— 
Key soon to be published. 

Ck>x8TO0K'8 Phizx>8ofht.— A Spitem qf Natural PhUotophv for the use of 
Schools and Academies. Blnstrated by 300 Engrarings. By J. L. Comstock, 
M.D. Beyised and enlarged. New Tork : Pratt, Woodford & Co. 18^ 

Clamioal SsBiBS.^JBfemailary Ijatin Crrammar nnd JBaeerciMt. By Dr. L. 
Sgrxitz, FJt.S.£. 

The Classical Manual: an Epitome of Ancient Geography, Greek and Roman 
Mythology, Antiquities and Chronology. For the use of Schools. Compiled by 
Jambs S. S. Baird, Trinity College, Dublin. Philadelphia : Blanchard & Lea. 
18132. 



Mr. H. S. Mabtih, late Principal of the Union School, in Bacyms, has been 
secnred as Superintendent of the Union School, in Kewark— salaiy, $600. 

Mr. W. £. PiBBCB, recently from Oberlin, is to take charge of the Schools 
of London, Madison county. 

Mr. J. K. Kbbl is employed as Principal of the Union School in New Phila- 
delphia, Tuscarawas county. 

Mr. O. Datissom and Miss Smith are to instmct the Public Schools of West 
Jefferson, Madison county. 

Bev. James M. Gbbbb, AJI. has been appointed Principal of the Normal 
School in Farmington, Trumbull county. 

Mr. Enoch Blakohabd has taken charge of the Union School in Defiance, 
Defiance county. 

Mr. Hbndbbbom Judd is Principal of the Union School in Hartford, Trumbull 
county. 

Chablbs Dayibs, LLJ)., was elected President of the N. T. State Teachers* 
AsBoclation, at its last annual meeting. 

Bev. CoLUKS Stonb, for nearly twenty years a Teacher in the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., has accepted the appointment as Principal of the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Columbus. 

Mat>amb Patxaba, the distinguished Tocalist, has been secured as instructress 
in Music and the German Language in the Granyille Female Seminary, under 
the charge of Mb. S. N. Sanbobd. 

Died— In Columbus, on the 7th of Aug., Key. J. Addison Cabt, Principal of 
the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The deceased had been for 19 years 
connected with the N. T. Institution for the instruction of Deaf Mutes, and was 
widely known as a successful Teacher and a most amiable and excellent man. 
His loss is most keenly felt and deeply regretted by all who knew him. 

DiBD.— In Cleveland, on the 15th of September, Mr. Elbbidob Hobmbb, 
Principal of the Clereland Toung Ladies* Institute. In the midst of life and 
usefUness, suddenly and unexpectedly was he struck down. 
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Th« Schools In Qreene county, reliMrod to in our ImI, an now mppUsd with 
taiu^en. 

Three of the cities of Massachusetts, Boston, Danren and Oloncester, haro 
now prepared the waj for uniting their schools into one grand and harmonioos 
system, by creating the office of Superintendent, and appointing experfenoed and 
competent men to fiU it If it would not seem an Invidious comparison, we 
should like to mention that In Ohio tfiere are at least twenty ftipgtfwtewdgafi, 
so called, and more than eighty Principal Teachcn, in laige schools, who haro 
TlrtnaUy the supervision of all the lower grades of schools connected with them. 

n. 6. Pobt-Ofyiox.— The number of letters transmitted through the U. S. 
Mails during the past year was over 71 millions : of these more than 90 millions 
were unpaid and only a little more than 19 millions prepaid. The sum receired 
fbr postage in N. T. City was Over 500,000, in Philadelphia neariy $200,000, in 
Cincinnati more than $82,000. 

The amount of coal mined in Fennsylyania during the year 1851, was 1,400,- 
000 tons of bituminous, and 4,900,000 of anthracite, of which the aggregate value 
is 122,000,000. 

Tbachsbs' iKSTiTtTTBB.— The FaU sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so ftr as 
arranged, have been, or will be attended as follows : 

Warren county, at Maineville, August 15th— one week. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, August 23d— ^ne week. 

Licking county, at Kewark, August 23d— one week. 

K. Western, at Penysbui^ and Maumee, August—, one week each. 

Miami county, at Troy, September 6th— one week. 

Jeiferson, Belmont, and Hairison counties, at HarrisvHle, Harrison county, 
September 27th— one week. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, October 4th— one week. 

Columbiana county, at Wellsville, October 4th— one week. 

Knox county, at Mt. Vernon, October llth-^one week. 

Lake county, at Painesville, October 18th— one week. 

Preble county, at Eaton, October 18th— one week. 

Guernsey county, at , October 18th— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Orwell, October 25tb— one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Ashtabula, October 25th— one week. 

Morrow county, at Chesterville, October 25th— one week. 

Seneca county, at ^ October 25th— two weeks. 

Stark county, at Paris, October 25th— one week. 

Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th— one week. 

The fbllowing statement means precUdy what it affirmt: Within 50 miles, the 
entire charge for postage on the Journal is 5 cents per year ; between 50 and 300 
miles, it is 10 cents per year; and under 1000 miles, 15 cents. The Journal is an 
Educational Newspaper, and subject only to Newspaper i>08tage. These are the 
rates chargeable before the 30th of September. 

The Postage on the Ohio Journal of Education to regular subscribers, when 
paid quarterly in advance, is as follows : 

When sent 50 miles or less, 1 1-4 cents per quarter. 

Over 50 and not more than 300 miles, 2 1-2 cents per quarter. 

Over 300 and not more than 1,000 miles, 3 3-4 per quarter. 

Over 1,000 and not more than 8,000 miles, 5 cents per quarter. 

Columbus, Aug. 1st, 1852. A. F. Pssmr, P. M., Columbus O. 
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Snqtroiffii J&ti^ of Sistqiliin suit Sostrsitins. 
No. m. 

PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHER. 
' W many of the Teachers of oxir country govern their Schools, 
in the full import of that term ? The question is not asked, 
bow many keep reputable order, and secure a decent share of respect 
from their pupils? but, how many can, with a simple, unimpassioned 
request, or a single glanoe firom a magnetic eye, cause all hearte and 
minds to move as one? How many can, at pleasure, change the cur- 
rent of thought and feeling in the entire kingdom over which they 
preside? How many witness, quietly, even their half-formed wishes 
anticipated, their slightest requests cheerfally gratified ? 

How many are there, who suppose these things to be possible any 
where? How many, with sleepless vigilance, study those hidden 
sources of influence and power which give this rare, imperial mastery 
to the Teacher? 

It is one of the present serious defects of our school training, as well 
as one of the strongest and most palpable evidences of imbecility in the 
Teachers' profession, that so feeble an influence is exerted upon the 
mind of the child while under the care and control of the Teacher. 
Instead of meeting in the Teacher that creative energy, that living 
soul, which can mold, at will, the sentiments of his pupils, we oftener 
find him exerting all his powers to save himself firom the overwhelming 
tide which has flowed from other sources. He stands the slave, the 
victim of public sentiment, rather than its master. The caprices of 
fashion, the allurements of pleasure, the excitements of the world 
around him, hourly threaten him with irretrievable ruin. More piti- 

YoL. I, No. 11 : NovxxBSR, 18S2. 21 
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able still — ^not unfrequently some single pupil of keener foresight, more 
vigorous intellect, or more active sympathies, exerts a wider and more 
lasting influence upon the minds of the pupils, than the sluggish mortal 
appointed to develop theur natures, and give proper shape to their des- 
tinies. 

AU conceded, do you say, gentle reader, fellow Teacher? All coin 
ceded, and more — ^that, in part, these statements are true in my own 
case; hut what can he done to change things for the hetterf Pray 
listen a moment to a suggestion or two. Do you, in the first place, 
earnestly desire to be a true Teacher ? Do you desire excellence, 
the highest excellence, in your calling, as the artist desiies perfection 
in his art ? More still : is it your high ambition, your fixed determi- 
nation, to leave such traces of exquisite skill on the imperishable ma- 
terial placed in your hands, as shall be felt and perpetuated through 
succeeding ages ? Do the bright and glowing forms of a hi^er and 
purer Ideal in your art allure you on through all trials, and sustun 
you in all your disappointments ? If so, take courage, my friend and 
fellow laborer : there is hope in your case. K you have not forfeited 
your fair name by your own imprudence ; if your honor is untarnished, 
your integrity unsullied, undoubted ; a bright career is almost certainly 
before you. 

Begin, then, your noble efforts for improvement, by the careful study 
of your own nature, and at once practice the most rigid control of your 
appetites and passions. Learn to be calm and composed under all im- 
aginable circumstances. Let your self control be able to defy even the 
flames of martyrdom. Let the line of conduct proper for you to pursue 
be the subject of the most deep and anxious previous reflection, and 
when once prudently, conscientiously chosen, follow it undeviatingly, 
as you would a guardian angel. 

Next, study carefully and fiuthfully the characters of all men, living 
and dead, who are, or have been, conspicuous for the influence they 
have exerted over other minds. Bead history and biography for the 
explicit purpose of analyzing all the secret sources of power which other 
men have possessed. Boldly, perseveringly inquire of the historian, 
what unseen culture, what secret discipline, gave to Washington his unr 
troubled serenity amidst the stormy conflicts of the battle-field, and the 
still more stormy conflicts of public opinion. Learn of the biographer, 
how Marion, in boisterous times, among boisterous men, could bind all 
his followers to him by aflfection rather than commands, and how the 
magic influence of his strong, free spirit, could make lawless men true 
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as steel, in the hoar of danger, to their leader and to their oonntiy. 
Follow Penn in his interoonrse intii the red man of the forest. Mark 
how his own scrupulous regard for treaties could ertinguish perfidy and 
treacheiy in the breasts of those unused to the refinements of civilised 
life, and unaccustomed to the teachings and restaraints of Christianity. 
Observe how one heart, overflowing with friendly regards to these un- 
tutored tribes, could secure respect, protection and friendship, for a 
whole eolony for more than half a century. Learn, again, how Crom- 
well ruled with more than despotic sway, and how Siddons seemed 
ahnost to create the very atmosphere in which she and her audience 
lived. Mark, too, the ten Uiousand instances in history and in common 
life where gentleness has triumphed over force, and where affection has 
subdued bitter enmity. From your whole range of reading and obser- 
servation, strive to incorporate into your own nature those qualities and 
ezceUencies which you find worthy in others. 

Next, STUDT THB BiBLB, practice its precepts and drink freely of its 
spirit. 

Lastly, fix definitely in your own mind the sentiments and opinions 
you desire to infuse into those around you, and then tax your energies 
to the utmost to devise appropriate methods for accomplishing your 
object. 

Be vigilant, be fearless; and you may hope at least, that if you can 
not always conquer, you can retire honorably from the field of confiict. 

Sandusky, October, 1852. m. j. o. 



The chronology of particular countries, and of particular periods in 
the world's histoiy, may be taken up in a manner similar to the outline 
presented last month. A specimen or two will, perhaps, suffice to illus- 
trate the method. 

The history of Greece, extending through 1943 years, is divisible 
into two great portions: the first, from the earliest settlement to the 
invasion hy the Persians, B. C. 490, and embracing about 1600 years, 
is called the period of uncertain history ; the second, from the Persian 
war to the conquest of Greece by the Bomans, B. C. 146, including 
344 years, is the period of au^entic history. The whole may be di- 
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yided inlo eight periods, eadi of which has some nunrked chBraetensdes. 

1. From the Founding of Sieyon, B. 0. 2089, to the Oonqnest of 
Troy, B. 0. 1184, a period of 905 years. 

2. From 1184 to the time of Lyourgos, B. G. 884, 300 years. 

8. From 884 to the oommencement of the Olympiads, B. 0. 776, 
108 years. 
4. From 776 to the Battle of Marathon, B. G. 490, 286 years. 
6. From 490 to the Peloponnesian war, B. G. 481, 59 yearsa 

6. From 481 to the Accession of HoHp, B. 0. 860, 71 years. 

7. From 860 to the death of Alexander, B. G. 824, 86 years. 

8. From 8^ to the Gonqnest of Greece, B. G. 146, 178 yean. 
After some general histraction upoa the subject, a single lecture, by 

a competent Teacher, upon the leading characteristics of each €i these 
periods, and the prmninent events included in them, would give to a 
class a better idea of Grecian history than most of those who study it 
in school ever obtain. 

The history of Bome, extending through nearly 1230 years, may be 
divided into three great portions : 

I. The Kingdom, from the Foundmg of the Gity, B. G. 752, to the 
Expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, B. G. 609, 244 years. 

n. The Gommonwealth, from 509 to the Battle of Actinm, B. G. 
81, 478 years. 

m. The Empire, from B. G. 81 to the Fall of Bome, A. D. 476, 
507 years. 

The lame oocuped by the reign of each of the seven kings, will saf- 
fioe for the periodic divisions of the history of the Kingdom. 

The history of the Gommonwealth, or Republic, is divided into four 



1. The Aristocracy, from B. G. 509 to the Election of Plebeian 
Gonsuls, B. G. 866, 148 years. 

2. The Democraey, from B. G. 866 to the SubjugatiKm of Italy, 
B. G. 266, 100 years. 

8. The period of Foreign Wars, from B. 0. 266 to the time id the 
Gracchi, B. G. 188, 188 years. This includes the three Punic wars. 

4. The period of Givil and Foreign Wars, from B. G. 133 to the 
Beign of Augustus Gnsar, B. G. 31, 102 year& This includes the 
war against Jugurtha, the Mithridado war, sundry civil wars, and the 
conspiracy of Gataline. 

The histoiy of the Empire, as ruled fer more than 500 years by 
six^-two diffiarent Emperors, is divided in^o two portkuis : (I.) Pagan 
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Borne, extoiding firom B. G. 31 to the reign of CoiiBtaDtme the Oreat, 
A. D. 306, 337 years; (H.) Ohristian Borne, extending from A. D. 
806 to the Fall of the Empire, A. D. 476, 170 years. 
The first of these portions is diyisiUe into three periods : 

1. FromB. 0. 81 to the BesOi of Domitiaa, A. B. 96, 127 years: 
inolnding the reign of the eleven Osdsars. 

2. From A. D. 96 to the Death of Maroos Anreltns, A. D. 180, 
84 years : including the reign of the " five good Emperors." 

3. From A. D. 180 to the Beign of Oonstantine, A. D. 806, 126 
years: inolnding the reign of " twenty-eeyen profligate Eknperors." 

The second extends firom the Beign of Constantine the Great, A. D. 
806, to the Fall vi the Empire, or the Besignation of Angostnlas 
Bomnlns, to Odoaoer, Chief of the Hemli, A. D. 476 ; and indndes 
the reign of nineteen EmpercHrs. ▲. d. i.. 



ror tlM Ohio Jognud ot Mmrtkm. 

^u €\timi is $mtsM €m^v%. 

An exeeUent teaoher knoivs what to impart and how to impart it, so 
that his papils eball be interested in his narratiye. This faculty is akin 
to that possessed by the orator. There are many teaehers whose minds 
are full enough of instmction, but the manner in which they impart it 
is so devoid of interest, that their pnpils suffer more than the pupils of 
men of less learning, but gifted with tact and energy. A dull teacher 
is never blessed with good pnpils. The occupation of teaching is one 
full of interest, and if there be one who has learned to make it a mere 
rootine, let him leave the field to a better man. No one, whose soul is 
not eaaly and always enkindled by reading the thoughts €i the great, 
or by some magic touch of the pen or pencil of genius, can expect to 
hold in sympathy the teeming mind of childhood. To succeed here, 
one must love the employment. If it is not too great for him, he will 
love it. No mechanical teaching will succeed. The teacher must be 
in just the eondition he is striving to bring his pupil into : full of in- 
terest. He should seise the subject with a perfect enthusiasm, convqr 
his truths all in flame, and they will leave an impression that will en- 
dure. But he need not be boisterous, and talk m a loud tone of voice. 
A noisy teaoher is rarely— I might say never«-«n interestmg one. To 
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teach well, one must of oouise Bacrifioe himself; but he will not deem 
it a useless sacrifice, if he can thus buoy up his young immortak. He 
who would communicate a proper fervor to otiler minds, must be full of 
genuine ferror himself; like leayen, it will communicate itself to the 
whole. A teacher must come to this work ftdl of a diftnterested desire 
to improye his pupils. He most be pure-hearted. There must be an 
earnest spirit yn&m the man, that carries conviction to each one's heart, 
that he is just what he seems. 

A teacher should have good thoughts. He should be a student him- 
self, and bring some of his treasures to the sight of his pupils. He 
should show them that he is in search of just such wealth as they seek. 
Let him not fear to select for them a beautiful truth, from any science. 
They should thus be constantly taught that their teacher has many 
bright gems of thought in his mind — that they are his choicest trea- 
sures. His language should be simple, yet vigorous, conveying in few 
terms just what is intended. 

A teacher should never have less love for a subject, because he has 
taught it long. He should be interested in his pupils, and the subject 
will be new. When the mind springs out to help a scholar trying to 
escape firom the darkness by which he is encompassed, the sympathies 
are aroused, and efforts are made to simplify a subject the teacher 
thought he perfectly understood. It is just this state of mind that has 
produced so many exo^ent school books. A teacher, in passing over 
his ground often, finds means to reduce the number of principles, and 
teaches these better every time. 

True teaching educates the heart as much as the intellect. Never 
allow one to be developed at the expense of the other. If the feelings 
of children are not kept alive in the schoolroom, their interest in theb 
studies will die also. 

The manner of the instructor will be such as to indicate the presence 
of deep feeling. He must be always in earnest, and never firivolons. 
The scholar who suspects that his teacher is not what he should be, will 
have no confidence in mankind. 'A teacher should be above mistrust. 
The pupil who believes that, out of the school-room, his teacher will 
take a course his conduct within it condemns, will not improve in either 
mind or heart. The confidence existing between a son and his fnther, 
is not more sacred than that which should and may exist between the 
pupil and his teadier. 

To succeed in teaching, one must be perfectly at home in his subject, 
and plead earnestly and fluently as a model adyocate for his client's 
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life. Above all things, do it with a oonsdonsness that you are working 
<m impreasible material ; and if with a right spirit, you will have buo- 
oess. If you are saocessfal, you wiQ only be so when you have found 
a short and certain road to your pupil's attention and a&otion. 
Albany, N. Y. a. m. k. 



ScmmPIG. 

'' ^mitlisnmait Cnntrilmtinns to Ksomltitgt/' 

On the 2d5th and five following pages of this Journal, is a brief but 
interesting " Beport on the Smithsonian Institution " : an Institution 
in which eveiy friend of ''the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men " has reason to rejoice, and of which all, who are acquaint- 
ed with its noble design and scheme of operation, are justly proud. 
To that " Beport " those of my readers who are not fJEuniliar with the 
title at the head of this article are referred, while, by the request of 
one of the Editors of the Journal, I offer for its pages an abstract of 
one of these " Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge," which made 
its appearance, in 1850, under the following title : 

'* Phtsical Qeoorapht of thb Mississippi Yallst, with Sugges- 
tions FOB THE Improvement op the Ohio and other Biters. By 
Charles Ellet, Jr." 

The subject is one which, it would seem, must be of interest to every 
one who claims a home in the Mississippi Valley, especially if that home 
be within the bounds of our own highly favored Ohio. Yet the Press 
of Ohio has maintained an almost unbroken silence respecting it, and 
the people are, as yet, unaware that the wonderful fact has been brought 
to light, that the inconvenience, loss of property, sickness and loss of 
life, consequent upon floods, low water and ice, on the Ohio, may all 
be prevented by an outlay absolutely inngnificant, when viewed in 
connection with the mighty interests at stake. 

But to the work before us. I will not burden these pages with all 
the details of the work — the mathematical calculations, tables of obser- 
vation, etc. — ^which would be of little interest to the general reader, 
though absolutely essential in the rigid investigation by which the 
author arrives at his important and surprising conclusions, and demon- 
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sirates the praotioability of his plans for iiie improyement of <ihe naTi- 
gation of the Ohio, and for controlling, and entirely preventang its 
defitractive floods. I will endeavor to give a connected view of the 
most important and most interesting features of the woik, using, as &r 
as is consistent with brevity, the author's own language. After refer- 
ring to the marks of ** beneficent design " unfolded in " the adaptation 
of the physical structure of the earth to the wants of man," he pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

''There are few divisions of the earth which offer more beautiful 
illustrations of this adaptation of natural means to an obvious purpose, 
than the physical geography of that portion of the United States which 
lies between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, and extends firom 
the Atkntic to the Bocky Mountains. 

'' From the summit of these mountains a great plain slopes gently to 
the east, along^ which flow all the streams which enter the lower Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico, from the west. Another plain, of nearly 
equal extent, and equally gentle in its inclination, descends from the 
north, along which flow the northern tributaries of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi itself, until it unites with the great Missouri, flowing along 
the irregular line which marks the intersection of these vast surfaces ; 
while another plain, descending from the Alleghany range, conveys the 
waters of the Cumberland and Tennessee, and all the southern tribu- 
taries of the Ohio, and intersects the great plain fr(»i the north, in the 
valley of the Ohio, and the great plam from the west, in the valley of 
the lower Mississippi. 

** The intersection of the great slopes from the south and east with 
those from the north and west, near the confluence of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio, creates what deserves to be regarded as a geograr 
phical center of t^is remarkable region — a position which is rapidly 
becoming, from causes depending upon its physical geography almost 
entiorely, the centre of commerce, wealth, ana population, of the whole 
North American continent." 

After referring to the Alleghany mountain and the rivers on its east- 
em side, he proceeds : 

'* On the reverse or western side of this elevated range, the sources 
of the streams, and the land which their waters irrigate and fertilize, 
are far fronv^the ocean, the great recipient of their commerce. And 
nature has Bere- provided for the future necessities of an enterprising 
and improving race, by ^ving the streams which are to float the pro- 
ducts of toil a greater space to glide over, a longer development, and 
a descent just sufficient to carry off the surplus water, with a current 
so gentle that it may be stemmed by the power which the genius of man 
is capable of calling into operation." 

''This law," he observes, ''prevails throughout the globe;" and 
he gives its application, with many examples, in different parts of the 
world. For instance : 
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"Hie jpluns of China are tkos supplied widi l^e Amour; Rnsda 
with the Volga ; Germany has the Danube ; Bnudl, and the states east 
of the Andes, t^e Amazon, Orinoco, and La Plata : all rivers of gentle 
descent, leading fiir into the interior, and all adjusted for navigation." 

OV THS OHIO. 

*' In tracing the Ohio to its source, we must regard the Alleghany as 
its proper contmuation. 

" This noble tributary rises on the borders of Lake Erie, at an aver- 
age elevation of 1,300 feet above the sur&oe of the sea, and nearly 700 
above the level of the lake. The plain along which this river flows is 
connected with no mountun range at its northern extremity, but con- 
tinues its rise, with great uniformity, from the mouth of the Ohio to 
the brim of the basin which encloses Lake Erie. The sources of the 
tributary streams are generally diminutive ponds, distributed along the 
edge of the basin of Lake Erie, but far above its surface, and so slightly 
separated from it, that they may all be drained with little labor down 
the steep slopes into that inland sea. 

'' From these remote sources a boat may start with sufficient water, 
within seven miles of Lake Erie, in sight sometimes of the sails which 
whiten the approach to the harbor of Bufialo, and float securely down 
the Connewango, or Cassedaga, to the Alleghanv, down the Alleghany 
to the Ohio, and thence uninterruptedly to uie Uulf of Mexico. In ail 
this dbtance of 2,400 miles, the descent is so uniform and gentle, so 
little accelerated bv rapids, that when there is sufficient water to float 
the vessel, and sufficient power to eovem it, the downward voyage may 
be performed without difficulty or danger in tJie channels as they were 
formed by nature ; and the return trip might be made with equal se- 
curity and success, with veir little aid from art. 

"And such is also the characteristic of many of the smaller ramifi- 
cations of the head waters of the Alleghany, which do not rise on the 
borders of Lake Erie. They still descend so ffraduallv and uniformly, 
that they may be safely traversed by rafts and ooats when reduced to a 
width of onlj^ twelve or fifteen feet. The elevation of the Alleghany 
at Olean Pomt, 250 miles above Pittsburgh, as determmed by the sur- 
veys of the writer, is 1,403 feet above the tide. Steamboats have 
ascended to this point in sufficient water — 2,300 miles from the mouth 
of the Mississippi — and might, by a little labor, be capable of running 
there at all times." 

Here follows a profile of the Alleghany river» Chautauque lake, and 
Lake Erie, from which it seems that Lake Erie lies in the bottom of an 
immense bafdn about 1,000 feet deep, on the very brim of which, more 
than 700 feet above the surface of the Lake, many of the tributaries of 
the Ohio take th^ rise. 

*' The upper Alleghany and its tributaries, traced towards their sour- 
ces, rise veiy uniformly at the rate of about three feet p«r mile, and tor* 
minate in a number of small lakes, of which the Chautauque is the most 
important, and separated, like the others, by a narrow ridge from the 
basin of Lake Erie. An excavation only sixty feet deep, through this 
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ridge, would turn one of the principal tributaries of the Ohio into Lake 
Erie and the St. Lawrence. 

*' The following table shows the actual descent, and descent per mile, 
of the Alleghany, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, from point to point, 
firom Coudersport, forty miles above the bead of natural steamboat navi- 
gation on the Alleghany, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Miles. Ft falL Ft In. per m. 

From Coadenport to Olean Point 40 246 6 2 

" Oleau Point to Warren 50 216 4 4 

" Warren to Franklin 70 227 3 3 

" Franklin to Pittsburgh 130 261 2 

" Pittsburgh to Beaver 26 30 1 185-100 

" Beaver to Wheeling 62 49 9 50-100 

'' Wheeling to Marietta 90 49 6 58-100 

" Marietta to Le Tart's Shoals SI 16 6 17-100 

" Le Tart's Shoals to the mouth of Kanawha, 56 33 7 20-100 

** Mouth of Kanawha to Portsmouth 94 48 6 13-100 

" Portsmouth to Cincinnati 105 42 4 80-100 

" Cincinnati to Evans villc 328 112 4 10-100 

'' EvansviUe to the Gulf of Mexico 1365 320 2 80-100 

" Coudersport to mouth of the Mississippi. .2446 1649 

*' From the above table, it appears that from Pittsburgh to Cairo, the 
mouth of the Ohio, a distance of 975 miles, this river has an average 
fall of about 5| inches per mile ; and from Cairo to the Gnlf of Mexico, 
1,178 miles, the Mississippi has an average fall of 2yV inches per mile. 

" By observing the descent of the Alleghany from Franklin to Pitts- 
burgh, we may conclude that rivers, of which the fall does not exceed 
two feet per mile, are navigable for steamboats, unless there be great 
irregularity in the distribution of the fall. In the event of such irregu- 
larity existing, rivers liaving an average descent not exceeding two feet 
per mile, if well supplied with water, must afford exceedingly good 
navigation between the rapids, which must be very remote and easily 
overcome. 

** We learn, also, from these tables, that a descent of nearly four 
feet per mile is not incompatible with the existence of steamboat navi- 
gation, if the supply of water be well maintained; for a steamboat has 
ascended the Alleghany as far as Olean Point, overcoming, in places, a 
slope of nearly five feet per mile. 

" It is well known that the navigation of the Ohio, which, at certun 
seasons, is scarcely surpassed on living streams, often fails for want of 
water of sufficient deptn to float the Wts that can be most advanta- 
geously used. It has been proposed, at times, to remedy this defect bv 
leading the water of Lake Erie mto tlie Ohio, and maintaining the navi- 
«ition by supporting the depth in the channel from that ample source. 
But it will DO perceived, by an inspection of the foregoing table, that 
the Ohio river at Pittsburgh is, at low water, 134 feet above the level 
of Lake Erie ; and that the plane of the surface of that lake, extended 
to the south, will pass 700 feet below the sources of the Alleghany, 
895 feet below the town of Franklin, 134 feet below Pittsburgh, 55 
feet below low water at Wheeling, and would cut the inclined plane of 
the Ohio between Parkersbnrg and Marietta, and at a point abont 100 
miles south of Lake Erie. 
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" While it would he impraotioable to tarn the waters of Lake Erie 
into the Ohio, nothing would be more feasible than to divert all the 
head waters of the ADeghany firom their course, and precipitate them 
oyer the borders into t£e basin of Lake Erie, down a slope of more 
than 700 feet in perpendicular height, and in a succession of cataracts 
that would rival Niagara in sublimity. 

" Such a work miriit be productive of no useful result, but it could 
be effected more esmj than many undertakings that have been success- 
fully achieved in this country." 

Next follows a profile of the Ohio and its tributaries, with a descrip- 
tion of each, embracing its total descent, descent per mile, etc. From 
this description it appears that the smaller the tributary of the Ohio, 
the greater is its desoentr-** 

" A rule which holds, with a few exceptions, whether the branch 
ent«r directly into the principal stream, or reach it indirectly, through 
an affluent of superior magnitude. The largest streams run in the 
lowest valleys, as if they had made for themselves the deepest channels 
in the earth." 

THS DRAINAOl OV THE OHIO. 

" We are but little aided in the determination of the fieusts attending 
the drainage of a country, and the discharge of its rivers, by the pre- 
vious labor of philosophic writers. The investigations of this subject 
have been conmied, aunost exclusively, to the measurements, made by 
engineers, of the volume of water which certain inconsiderable streams 
would furnish during periods of drouth, for the use of navigable canals 
depending on them for supply. No systematic experiments on a laree 
scale, witn a view to the determination of the daily and annual dis- 
charge of great rivers, and the comparison of that discharge with the 
annual fall of rain for the climate, so as to obtain the amount consumed 
by vegetation and evaporation, over wide areas, have ever yet been in- 
stituted. There has, perhaps, never been pesented any practical or 
commercial enterprise, depencUng on these nets, to elicit an investiga- 
tion necessarily laborious and costly. 

" The experiments of the writer on the discharge of the Ohio, at 
Wheeling, will, it is hoped, to some extent, supply this void, and fur- 
nish a baisis for valuable scientific and economical conclusions. These 
experiments were prosecuted during the spring and summer of 1849, 
for the purpose, mainlv, of ascertaming the practicability and cost of 
supporting the navigation of the Ohio, by supplying the channel with 
water from reservoirs properly constructed upon its tributaries. The 
results, it is believed, are not only valuable m establishing this fiict, 
but also of interest as contributions to theoretical and practical science. 

" The site chosen for these experiments was a space alongthe Ohio, 
from the village of Martinsville, above Wheeling, to the JBurlington 
quarries. A portion of the river, 10,063 feet in length, was measured 
off and divided into four sections. This portion was carefully surveyed 
and sounded. The width of the surface was determined from point to 
point by triangulation with a theodolite, and the depth from a series of 
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several hundred soundingB. The observations for the velocity were 
made on a float properly loaded, and soffisred to descend by the force <3i 
the current in the thread of the channel. The observer kept along side 
of the float, and followed it down in a steamboat, noting we time as it; 
MBsed the ranges previously established at the sevwal stations on the 
Ohio and Virginia shores. The height of the watw at the time of each 
observati(m was carefully marked, and subsequently determined by the 
spirit level ; and the corre^ndinff depth upon the bar at Wheeling 
was simultaneously noted, so that iJl the discharges might be computed 
with reference to the depth upon that bar. Due precaution was ob- 
served to insure accuracy, by so adjusting the float that very little sur- 
face should be exposed to the action of the wind — a source of error in 
such observations exceedin^y difficult to obviate. Unally, care was 
taken to put the float in the thread of the channel, and to endeavor to 
select suitable weather for each observation. With all these precau- 
tions, errors and discrepancies were unavoidable, and it was only by 
industriously multiplying observations, that their effects could be ade- 
quatelv neutralized. 

** The flrst experiment was made on the top of the flood of May 8th, 
1849, when the water stood 31 25-100 feet upon the bar at Wheeling. 
The observations were continued frequently as the water fell, so as to 
obtain experimental results for numerous stages, from a flood of Sll 
feet down to a depth of 2 2-10 feet on the bar. The amount of the 
houiiy discharge for each of the observed depths was then easily ob- 
tained. But Sua was not sufficient. It was necessary to ascertain the 
volume discharged at eveiy stage of the river. For this purpose it was 
essential to construct an empirical formula, which should agree with all 
the correct results obtained from actual measuremodt, and thus permit 
the interpolation of the quantities due to the intermediate depths." 

Here follows a table, the result of nineteen observations, from whidi 
we take the following, showing the depth of water on the bar at Wheel- 
ing, the velocity of central current in feet per hour, calculated by the 
empiridd formula refenred to above* 



No. of Ob. 


Deptb. 


1 


. 2J20 


2 - - 


. 2.72 


3 - - 


3^ 


4 - - 


. 3.71 


5 . - . 


. 4J20 


6 - - 


4.89 


7 . . . 


- 5.38 


8 - - ^ 


. 5,55 


9 - - 


5.72 


10 - - . 


. 6.72 


11 . - . 


. 7.92 


13 . . . 


■ 9.66 


13 - - . 


11.04 


14 - . . 


. 11.31 


15 • . . 


. 15.06 


16 - - 


. 20.76 


17 - . 


. 25.16 


18 - . 


- 27.92 


19 - - 


► 31.25 



Velocity. 

3,594 

3.552 

5,890 

5,030 

5,095 

6,708 

6,423 

7,564 

8,356 

9,196 

11,028 

12,804 

14,946 

14,637 

16,500 

20,126 

24^000 
24,644 



Cubic tet 

12,338,000 

15,487,000 

21,887,000 

23,300,000 

27,580,000 

35,000,000 

40,495,000 

42,640,000 

44,820,000 

58,723,000 

77,140,000 

108,100,000 

138,700,000 

140,000,000 

229,000,000 

391.000,000 

535,000,000 

632,300,000 

758,300,000 
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"It will be seen that tiieie are several irregnlaritieB in this table. 
In two instances the velocities exhibited a slight increase, althoagh the 
depth in the channel was diminished. In srane inkancea the float left 
the thread of the stream, and was consequently retarded. In the lower 
Teloeities the inegalarities are very considerable, and were cansed al-> 
toeetber l^ the wind. These dis^pancies are inseparable from the 
Bobject. Yet we shall find, by snmming up all the computed and all 
the observed quantities, that in the aggregate they i^ee almost pre> 
oisely. The mrmnla represents the mean of manv observatioBS, and is 
therefore more to be relied on for every stage of the water, than anv 
single ezperknent that can possibly be made expressly for a given stage. 

The next thing of importance fbr us is a table showing the volume 
of water discharged by the Ohio in twenty-four hours, at given depths 
on the Wheeling bar, from 1 foot to 36 feet It will be sufficient for 
our purpose to give the disoharge per hour at a depth of 1, &, 10, 15, 
20, 25, 80 and 86 feet, on the bar. 



Depth in ft 

1 - 
5 . 

10 - 



Cubic fMt 


Depth ina 


102,000,000 


20 - 


864,000,000 


25 . 


2,754,000,000 


30 


9,480,000,000 


36 - 



CnUcfset 

8,619,000,000 

12,752,000,000 

17,088,000,000 

22,500,000,000 



The next twenty pages (quarto) are chiefly occupied by tabks, show- 
ing the height of the water on the Wheeling bar on each day of the 
years 1843, '44, '46, '46, '47, and '48. 

''The foregoin| table, with interpoladcms for the fractions of feet, 
supplies a convement means of determining the daily discharge of the 
Ohio at Wheeling for any given depdi upon the bar at that phwe. But 
to make practical applications of the information which it contains, we 
need an authentic aecount of the daily height of water upon the bar, to 
which the table refers, for a series of years. And this has, fortunately, 
been procured. By reference to the books of the wharf-master of the 
eity, the files of the " Times" newspaper,^ and the minutes of the Be- 
porter, the writer has succeeded in obtaining an almost unbroken record 
of the daily depUi upon the Wheeling bar, from the year 1838 down to 
1848, including both. 

** At the foot of the column which exhibits the record of the daily 
height for each month, is shown the total discharge^ in cubic feet, for 
the whole of that monUi. The figures below the monthly discharge, in 
the same column, represent the height which might have been maintain- 
ed throughout the month, if the water which passed down the river in 
that time had been dischar^ uniformly. These tables fruiher exhibit 
the total annual disoharge m cubic feet, and the constant height which 
might have been maintained upon the Wheeling bar throughout the year, 
if that discharge had been regulated by art, and made uniform. 

'* This important and interesting inquiry is believed never to have 
been made for any river with equal care and accuracy ; if, indeed, any 
authentic experiments of the kind have ever been instituted at all. 
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'* The primary object of the writer was, as already stated, to deter- 
mine the volume of water discharged by the Ohio at giyen stages, with 
a view to decide on the practicability and cost of supplying the defi- 
ciency, in times of drouth, from stores reserved in artificial lakes from 
the superabundance which is wasted during floods, so as to maintain the 
navigation effectually throughout the year. Yet, in the prosiess of the 
investigadon, other important and equally interesting problems very 
naturally arose for solution. It was desirable, also, to measure the di»> 
charge in times of freshets, so as to be able to judge whether, in the 
onw^ strides of science and art, we had not already reached a point 
where it was possible to curb, and render harmless, the floods which 
now annually sweep through the western valleys. On seeking to find 
how much water would be needed to mamtain the navigation at any 

fiven height, it became important, farther, to determine the mayimum 
eight at which it could be permanently held — a quesdon of vast im- 
portance to the mind that views the interior navigation of this country 
out as a continuation of that of the ocean ; and is directed forward to 
the day when eveiy city upon the banks of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and a portion of the Ohio, is to become a port of foreign entry, aocea- 
able to ocean steamers ; when the forests of the interior are to furnish 
the timber, the mines of the interior the iron and coal, the workshops 
of the interior the machinery of the vessels, and the fertile plains of the 
Mississippi valley the freight, which is to be shipped from the seaports 
of the interior to the markets of the world. 

"The commeroial position and advantages of this wonderful valley 
are sublime ; and its physical capabilities deserve a £ar more perfect in- 
vestigation than can be expected of private zeal. Still, the purposes of 
the writer required the solution of this interesting problem ; and he was 
therefore compelled to compute, day by day, the discharge of the river 
for the whole year ; and to render the results more worthy of confidence, 
for a continuous period of six years. 

** The same train of mquiiy necessarily led to the determinadon of 
the annual drainage, and its comparison with the annual fall of rain over 
the wide district covered by the tributaries of the Ohio ; and, as a con- 
sequence, the annual consumption of water in the process of vegetation 
and evaporation. 

" These results are briefly stated in this paper ; and being deduced 
from an area of nearly 25,000 square miles, and for a series of years, 
they possess an interest much greater than could attach to any local or 
more limited inquiry. 

" It will be found that the expectations which led to the laborious 
undertaking have been frdly confirmed ; that the steamboat navigation 
of the Ohio may be permanently maintained for a very trifliins outlay ; 
and that the power of the floods also may be greatly reduced by an in- 
cidental application of the reservoirs which wiU support the navigation. 
The results show that it is quite practicable to maintain a uniform 
height of water in this river, and that that height may be ultimately 
raised, at Wheeling, to nine feet. But these more remote applications 
are not discussed here. The present inquiry is limited to thmgs imme- 
diate — ^valuable to science, or usefrd to public welfare." 

Gbanvillb Fsmali Academy. s. n. b. 
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€m^s on tlii €^[^ X^angttogi. 
No. n. 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Wb have, in our first Eesaj, inyestdgated the origin of the English 
langaage. We have seen that it first makes its appearance in Great 
Britain abont the middle of the fourteenth oenturj, after the Keltic, 
Roman, Anglo^axon, Scandinayian, and Norman French, had succes- 
sively disappeared from that soil, so luxuriant in this great product of 
human thought. It is our present object to speak of its original char- 
acter, and of the mode in which it has been gradually developed into 
the peculiar forms in which we now possess it. 

It requires no elaborate proof to satisfy us that the English language 
is the joint product of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin languages, both 
of which have been recast, as it were, in the English mind, and then 
gradually, and by laborious effi)rts, built up into that wonderful colossus 
of thought whereat its very makers are now amased. Other languages 
— ^the Keltic and the Scandinavian especially — have indeed been fused 
and mingled in smaU quantities, like the silver and gold thrown into 
the glowing mass preparing for the bell <^ some great cathedral, not 
discernible to the eye, and yet modifying the tone ; but stiU these two 
original languages are the basis of the whole. We see here the com- 
pletion of that process by which the two mighty races, the Roman and 
the Germanic, which had so long contended for the empire of the world, 
are finally brought together in peace and harmony : the Roman renovar 
ted with new life and vigor by the German ; the German delivered fnm 
barbarism, refined and christianized, by the Roman. 

It appears as though the Norman invasion had thrown the language 
of England into a chaotic state. William the Conqueror, disgusted 
with a language which he was unable to master, exerted all his power 
for its extermination. The schools and all legal proceedings were con- 
ducted in Norman French or Romance, which was also, of course, by the 
influence of the court, the language of fashion. But, like one of the 
sturdy oaks of its native forests, when assailed by the axe of the wood- 
man, the Anglo-Saxon long withstood these rude assaults. Nearly a 
century elapsed before the language of the native population underwent 
any perceptible change. But in the year 1154 the Anglo-Saxon chron- 
icle comes suddenly to a close : Anglo-Saxon is no longer spoken in its 
original form. Not only the so-called Semi-Saxon, but an incipient 
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English also, makes its appeaianoe. Words in aooordanoe with liie 
genius of the Keltic dialects, begin to lose their terminations as signs 
of declension. The Tarioas forms <^ the plural give way to the Nor- 
man form in s. Many of the yowels, especially final ones, fall away, 
or are shortened, and lose the broad and full sounds of the Saxon, and 
the characteristic forms of the infinitive and o<her parts of the verb are 
either dropped or shortened. Thus, 9tearran (stars) becomes stearre$ ; 
sunn (son), s(me, (where the final e was undoubtedly sounded) ; nea^ 
urn (to name), n^mi; to lufieniu (loving), lufiant etc. Still, the 
language had all the elements of the Anglo-Saxon, as we see in the fol- 
lowing lines of a poem upon the grave, said to have been written in the 
year 1150 :* 

Send-Saxtm. SnfflUh, 

The wes bold gebjld For thee was a honse bnflt 

£r thu iboren were ; Ere then wast bom ; 

The wes molde imynt For thee was a mold appointed 

£r thu of moder come. Ere thoa of mother earnest 

But, at the same time, a part at least of the people spoke a language 
much nearer to our own ; as we are told that when Henry II., who as- 
cended the throne in 1154, was making a tour through his kingdmn, 
some of his subjects in Pembrokeshire presented an address to him 
commencing with the words '* Good olde kynge ! " These words were 
unintelligible to <he monarch thus complimented, and clearly mark a 
transition from the Semi-Sazon to the old English, as it is called, though 
the proclamation of Henry m. (A. D. 1258) is commonly quoted as 
the earliest specimen of this form of our language. The c(»imence* 
ment of this proclamation is as follows : *^ Henry, thurg (through) Godes 
(Gt)d's) fiiltome (support), King on Sngleneloande, Lhouard on Ir- 
loand, Duke on Normand, on Acquitain, Earl on Anjou, send I greting 
to all6 his^ hold4 (subjects holding fiefs?) claeid4 and ilewaerd^ (learn- 
ed and unlearned) on Huntingdonshchier^ " — ^where **<m" \b used for 
both ''o/*" and *'fn." This is, certainly, a very rough and uncouth 
dialect ; but we have no difficulty in recognising in it the germs of our 
modem English. The changes commenced in the Semi-Sazon are here 
carried still lurther. The case endings are still further thrown ofiC and 
prepositions take their place, e. g. imithum becoming to smiihs. Many 
other vowels are thrown off: stearreim^tterres, iunumm$(ms, heartan^^ 



* Foirier's ''English Language*" p. 60. 
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heartes, tungena^^tun^, etc. The article se beoomes the^ tyfhd and 
$yndon^^he, beeth (are), and tiie like. Bat many chaiaeterifitics of the 
Semi-Saxpn are still retained. But how rapidly these forms were pass- 
ing away, is shown by a poem on the lives of the saints, written before 
the close of this (the thirteenth) century, of which the following may 
serve as a specimen : 

" Man hath of nrthei all his hodi, of water he hayeth wete,' 
Of eyr» he haveth wynd,< of ttufi he hareth hcte,« 
£ch qnic^ thing of alle this foare of some hath more, other lasse ;> 
Ho 80> haveth of nrthe mest, he is slow as an asse; 
Ac ech the four elements temprieth other i-wis, 
So that anethe eni of ham par maister is." 

Very little more than a change of spelling is necessaiy to put this 
into the forms of the present day ; and, in general, it diflfeis litde more 
from our mode of spelling, than our spelling does from our pronuncia- 
tion. 

The changes for a century after this are scarcely perceptible, yet they 
were undoubtedly steadily proceeding all the time, until what is called 
the Middle English was fully developed. In 1350, William Langlande 
wrote his ** Pierce Plowman's Vision," some parts of which are scarcely 
distinguishable from the language of our day, though much of it is de- 
cidedly antiquAted. The style is the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon system 
of alliteration, and rather pleasant. Montgomery, in his Lectures, p. 
102, furnishes us with the following specimen : 

"Thns roh€d in rosset I roamed aboat 
All a snmmer-season to seke Do-wel, 
And fteyn^d*° Aill oft« of folke that I mette, 
If any wight wist where Do-well was at inne ; 
I hals^d hem hendlje" as I had learned," etc. 

But cotemporaneously with this, and still more actively, was going on 
the cultivation of the Bomance, or, as it is called when written in Eng- 
land, the Anglo-Norman. William, we are assured by documentary 
evidence, had taken over to Engknd with him a goodly number of Nor- 
man minstrels, who long had, in his court and that of his successors, an 
ample field for the cultivation of their &vorite art. Ellis and others 



(1) Earth. 


(5) Fire. 


(9; Whoso. 


(2) Weight 


(6) Heat. 


(10) Inquired. 


(3) Air. 


(7) Each which. 


(U) Saluted them kindly. 


(4) Wind. 


(8) Less. 
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have, in fact, given it as their opinion, that '' Uie courts of the NormHn 
sovereigns were tibie birth-place of the Romance literature."* This is, 
perhaps, too strong an assertion ; but no one can doubt that the min- 
strels' art, and its accompanying romantic literature, were extensively 
cultivated in Normanized England. But by the middle of the four- 
teenth century, even this species of literature had become anglicised. 
Hence, we find the old Romances of the Brut, Merlin, Arthur, and the 
like, either translated or imitated in English. As is natural, both in 
form and language, they still bear the marks of their Norman origin. 
The following extract from Merlin, as given by Ellis, p. 80, will illus- 
trate this: 

" Angys had verament,* 
A daughter both fair and gent ; ' 
Ac* she was heathen Sarazine, 
And Fortiger, for |oye fine, 
Her took to fere and to wife, 
And was cursed in all his life." 

Not veiy different are the forms in '* Ouy of Warwick," as may be 
seen by the following description of the beautiful Felice, or, as we should 
say, Felicia, the daughter of Rohand :t 

" Gentle she was, and as demnre 
As gerfaok, or falcon to lure, 
That out of mew were y-drawe,* 
So fair was none, in sooth sawe ! ^ 
She was thereto courteous, and tree and wise, 
And in the seven arts learned withouten* miss. 
Her masters were thither come 
Out of Thoulouse, all and some : 
White and hoar all they were ; 
Busy they were that maiden to lere."^ 

This is scarcely distingoishable from the Middle English, which, com- 
mencing with Gower and Chaucer, (A. D. 1350,) and ending with 
Spencer, (1590,) passed rapidly mto the modem English of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Byron, and Coleridge ; between whose style and lan- 
guage, however, there is quite as great a difference as between that of 
Gower and Spencer. But it will be perceived, by comparing the fol- 
lowing passages from these two great masters of poesy, that whilst 



* Ellis' Early English Metrical Bomances, (Bohn's Ed.), p. 21. t lb. p. 199. 

(1) Yraimentstruly. (4) Drawn. (6) Without 

(2) Genae. (5) Truthftd speech. (7) Teach. 

(3) But 
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Spencer retains the forms, he has entirely changed the sounds of Chau- 
cer, who, atlbhongh he does not sonnd the e final, still sounds the m, 
and the like. 

chjlvcbb'b death of akoitb. 
" Alas the wo I alas the pein^s stronge 
That I for yoa hare floffered, and so longa 1 
Alas the deth I Alas min Emllie ! 
Alas departing of oar compagnle ; 
Alas min herte's qnene ! alas my wifo ! 
Mine herte's ladie, ender of mj life 1 
What is this world ? what azen men to hare 
Now with his love, now in his cold grave, 
Alone withonten any compagnle.'* 

spenceb's bbdcboss knioht. 
"And on his breast a bloodie crosse he bore, 

The deare remembranoe of his dying Lord 

For whose sweet sake that glorioos badge he wore, 

And dead (as living) ever him adored : 

Upon his shield the like was also scored, 

For sovereign hope, which in his help he had : 

Right foithfnl tme he was in deed and word. 

Bat of his cheer did seem to solemn sad ; 
Tct nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad." 

But Spencer often lays off all antiquated fonns, and speaks to us as 
a man of our own day. It needs not the ezpeiience of that '' hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick," to enable us all to feel the full 
force of every word in that fiunous passage : 

" Fan little knowest thou who hast not tried. 
What heU it is in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day ; to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers' ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fVet thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart in comfortless despairs *, 
To fiawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ran, 
To spend, to give, to wait-Ho be undone." 

No one will mistake this for anything but English, and we may, there- 
fore, as well here sum up the changes which the Anglo-Saxon had 
undergone in order to appear in this form. We may briefly describe 
it as a work of abridgment, and the cultivation of the consonant ele- 
ment of language in preference to that of the vowels. Not only were 
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many vowels rejected, bat they were generally shortened, and treated 
with so litde ceremony, that one might very readily be si](|[)stitated for 
another. At the same time, nearly all the weaker parts of words, their 
prefixes and suffixes, the cases of nouns and the personal tenninations 
of verbs, were rejected. And not only the forms of words, but the 
structure of sentences and the collocation of words generally, was so 
simplified as to express every idea in the most direct way possible. 
The same process is performed upon the Latm elements of the language. 
This was ahready commenced in die Norman or French, but the English 
carries it still further. Thus, taking the well known passage in Shak- 
speare's Merchant of Yenice — 

^ The quality of mercy is not Btrained," etc, 

The word '' quality " has not only lost the final letter of the original 
qucdttcUy but has also shortened its broad a into the scarcely audible y. 
The same is the case with '' mercy," even as compared with the French 
merci. This would be much more apparent, did our spelling corres- 
pond to our pronunciation. There is no more reason why we might not 
as well write "sceptr," "attribut," "justis," as "monarch," or any 
other form that dispenses with die rejected vowel. 

It is quite fiishionoble, of late, to depreciate the importance and value 
of the Latin elements of our language. There can be no doubt that 
the Anglo-Saxon, or Germanic, forms the original basis upon which our 
language is reared ; but if we were to remove the Latin, we should find 
that the main pillars which support its lofty structure were withdrawn. 
Mr. Fowler's statement* is correct, as far as it goes : '' The names of 
the greater part ci the objects of nature, as $un, moon, stars, day, 
light, hecU; all those words which express vividly bodily action, as to 
sit, to stand, to stagger; all those words which are expressive of the 
earliest and dearest connections, ss father, mother, brother, sister; are 
Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, all those words which have been earliest 
used, and whidi are invested with the strongest associations ; most of 
those of common life ; nearly all our national proverbs ; a large pro- 
portion of the language of invective, humor, satire, and colloquial 
pleasantry ; are Anglo-Saxon. While our most abstract and general 
terms are derived from the Latin, those which denote the special va- 
rieties of objects, qualities, and modes of action, are derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, color is Latin; but tohite, Nock, green, are 

* Grammar, p. 76. 
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Anglo-Saxon. Ontns U Latin ; bat murder, theft, rolibery, to lie, are 
Anglo-Saxon." 

Bnt this statement by no means exhausts the subject; and requires 
large additions to make it complete. Nearly all these objects and 
classes of ideas have some aspects that cannot be so well, if at all» 
expressed by Anglo-Saxon derivatiTes. Thus, eolar, lunar, diurnal, 
nocturnal, ealarijic, eedentary, etoHonary, paiemai, maternal, frater- 
nal, uxorious, homicide, mendicity, and the like, are just as indispens- 
able for the ordinary purposes of life, as the primaiy ideaisi mentioned 
by Mr. Fowler. Our abstract and scientific terms, — ^those of religion 
and of a more advanced civilization generally, — such as religion, piety, 
virtue, justice, generosity, nobility, glory, futurity, eternity, immor- 
tality, with thousands of others equally indispensable, belong to the 
Latin element. Li a word, the Anglo-Saxon is the childhood, the 
Latin the maturity and perfection of our language. The former ap- 
peals to our imagination, the latter to our reason. It is the proper 
combination of the two, that adds the highest grace to our literature. 
The Latin corrects the tendency to exoesaiye abbreviation, and breaks 
the monotony of monosyllables and short words, which would otherwise 
greatly weaken the strength and melody of our language. The Anglo- 
Saxon contams more of the poetical elements, but the Latin is the great 
instrument of scientific investigation and philosophic reflection. In a 
word, it would be just as easy for the English language to dispense 
with the use of vowels in its words, as with words of Latin derivation 
in its vocabukzy. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject fiarther, upon the 
present occasion ; and we shall conclude by presenting, in confirmation 
of the views just advanced, as well as suggestive of others to which 
we may hereafter refer, the opinion of one of the most profound phi- 
lologists of the age ; only premising, that however flattering to our 
national vanity, we cannot agree with him as to the superiority of the 
English to the German language — ^though even upon this point we are 
almost afiraid to put our opinion in opposition to that of so distinguished 
a scholar as Jacob Grimm. ''The English language," says he, 
" possesses, through its abundance of free medial tones, which may be 
learned indeed, but which no rules can teach, a power of expression 
such as never, perhaps, was attained by any human tongue. Its alto- 
gether intellectual and singularly happy foundation and development, 
has arisen from a surprising alliance between the two noblest languages 
of antiquity — ^the German and the Romanesque, — the relation of which 
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to esch other Ib well known to be sach, tibat iiie former eopplies tlie 
material foundation, the latter the abstract notions. Yes, truly, the 
English language may with good reason call itself a nnivenal language, 
and seems chosen, Eke the people, to mle in fntare times in a still 
greater degree in all the eomen of the earth. In richness, sound 
reason, and inflexibility, no modem tongue can be compared with it — 
not even the Qeiman, which must shake off many a weakness befoie it 
can enter the lists with the English." 



xuconiLAiixom. 

For tlM OUo Joonid oC SdoMOon. 

Cljnnnat €i. €m}ftts' Snstiiiitt 

Eds. Journal : Some inlcnmation concerning the modus operandi of 
the Teachers of Clermont, may be interesting to your readers. 

The Institute was organised in the spring of 1850. The Sixth Semi- 
Annual Session has just closed, and a more interesting and profitable 
session I have never witnessed. I have never seen the mutual benefit 
principle carried out bo successfully. The Teachers act upon the doo- 
trine, that " mind is improved in proportion as it conies in contact with 
mind.'' Every member — ^male and femaU — is required to take part 
in conducting the exerdses ; and it is remarkable to observe the alacrity 
with which each performs the duties assigned him or her. The ladies 
--[and I desire to say here, quietly, that Clermont may justly boast of 
her female Teachers; some of whom, in point of intellect and the seal 
manifested in the great work of humanity, are not excelled by any of 
theu: sisters, even on the boasted Reserve,] — ^walk up to the discharge 
of their duties like men. Throwing off the fsstidiousness observable 
in the female Teachers of central Ohio, — ^yet by no means improving 
their prerogative to the detraction of their acknowledged hrds^ — and, 
at the same time, preserving strictly the modesty and decorum of their 
sex, they cheerfully enlist their energies, their influence and counsel, in 
the common cause. Female Teachers, in other portions of the State, 
will do well to maik the example of their sisters in Clermont, and " go 
and do likewise." A cause which enliste the efforts and seal of this 
portion of our oommnnity , cannot do otherwise than prosper ; and doubt- 
less, the efficiency of this Institute is, in a great degree, owing to the 
fact that female Teaehers are here recognised, not according to the ab- 
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8urd dogma iihat they should be at all times ^e mere passive recipients 
of ideas, and not the commanicatoTB of them. 

At the close of eveiy session, a corps of lectorers is appointed for 
the next Institute, consisting invariably of members of the Institute, 
whose topics are severally announced. Each knows what he has to do, 
and prepares accordingly. Thus, many are necessitated to examine 
subjects, which might be neglected were it not for the incitement of the 
Institute ; at all events, their investigations would not be as thorough^ 
and consequently less profitable. Lecturers are also invited from abroad, 
to lecture on sdentifie subjects; but the prominent motive is, to improve 
the qualifications and develop the mtellects of the Teachers at home ; 
and it is thought that the best way to do this, is to set them to work. 
They are right. No better way can be devised to cdU otU the mind — 
to compel Teachers to think, to reason, to investigate, — ^than the plan 
adopted by our Clermont friends. I am confidently of the opinion, that 
their system of instruction is the best calculated, of any in the State, 
to improve the qualifications of Teachers. Their drills are thorough. 
Whilst a member is before the Institute, all are wide awake, intent on 
hearing everything that may be advanced ; whilst he, in his turn, listens 
as attentively to the reasonings of his successor. And this must neces- 
sarily be so. Each lecture is followed by an examination on the points 
presented ; a failure in attention during lecture, insures a correspond- 
ing failure in examination. The pernicious and deceptive practice of 
answering in concert is avoided. Teachers are called upon to answer 
one at a time. Thus, the thoroughness and efficiency of the Institute 
must appear evident. 

I have seldom listened to better lectures than were delivered at the 
Institute just closed. They were evidently the result of much thought 
and attention, since they were mostly from Teachers of no very great 
pretensions^ but, evidently, ** thinking ^^ men, — and they know "how 
to think.'' 

The Teachers of Clermont are superior. They seem " posted " in 
a little of everything. Philosophy, Chemistry, Elocution, etc., have 
received considerable attention. Physiology, the most important study 
of a Teacher, and that which the great mass of Teachers know least of, 
is here made a primary topic at Institutes ; and I am persuaded that 
some of our modem M.D.'s might be quite easily put to the route by 
many of the unpretending school-masters and madams of Clermont. 

The Institute has several veiy valuable pieces of apparatus, and a 
very respectable library; to each of which, frequent additions are made. 
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No Ldstitate in the State is established on a firmer basis, or bids fiurer 
for a l<mg life and abundant nsefnlness. As evidence of the saceeas 
of the Listitnte, I sabjoin the following extracts from the ** Rkmarks" 
appended to the report of the last annual session : 

" * Mind/ says a distinguished Teacher of the West, * is improved in 
proportion as it comes in contact with mind.' The Teachers, when they 
organized the Institute, acted upon this principle, and adopted a system 
of mutual instruction. The knowledge possessed by each is cast into a 
common store, from which each draws at pleasure. Here the Teacher 
lays aside, for the time being, his dignity as an instructor, and assumes 
the attitude of a learner. He gathers information frt)m all, both as to 
the science taught and the manner of teaching it. His mind comes in 
contact with minds of difl^nt characters, and derives improvement 
from all, thus qualifying him, when he returns to his school, to discharge 
more faithfrilly his duties as a Teacher. * * * Under the control 
of such spirits as these, the interest has been constantly increasing. 
The last session was more numerously attended than any former one. 
The people, too, are looking to the Institute. It is arousing a spirit of 
improvement in education among the people. Numbers come from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to witness the exercises. School directors 
have found it an advantage to go to the Institute to select Teachers. 
School officers of this and the adjoining counties have attended the 
meetings, that they might judge for themselves as to the qualifications 
of the Teachers, and select such as would be suited to the wants of their 
respective districts — brightly jud^g that he who was able to sustain 
himself in the Institute, would be qualified to take charge of their 
schools. 

'' The cause of education in this county is advancmg. The people 
are becoming impressed with the importance of education. Not only 
do they appreciate the value of intellectual improvement, but they are 
beginning to act to secure the blessmg." t. c. b. 



Vbr the Ohio JoohmI of Edaeatkm. 

Thb Belmont County Teachers' Institute met in St Clairsville, on 
the 27 th of September, and continued m session one week ; 60 Teach- 
ers were in attendance. Lectures were delivered, during the evenings. 
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by Judge CowEN, C. C. Carroll, Esq., and Mr. Lorin Andrews. 
Instraction was given, during the session, by Mr. L. Andrbws, on 
various topics; by Mr. James M. MgLans, on written Arithmetio; 
and by Mr. T. 0. Bowles, on Mental Arithmetic. 

Resolutions were adopted commendatory of Teachers' Institutes, urg- 
ing Teachers to attend them ; in favor of the School Bill submitted to 
the State Senate last winter ; recommending the Eclectic Series of books 
to be introduced into the Schools throughout the county; and returning 
thanks to lecturers and instructors.. 

All the Teachers in attendance appeared to be highly gratified, and, 
we trust, returned to their fields of Libor better qualified to discharge 
their various duties. 

Doubtless, much has ahready been accomplished by this Institute to 
elevate the character ai teaching. The educational interests of Bel- 
mont county are beginning to look upwards : more enthusiasm prevails 
among her citizens, as appears from the increasing demand for thorough, 
practical Teachers ; and Teachers feel that they have a great work to 
do, and are determined to place their profession on its proper basis : 
hoping soon to hail the day when it shall cease to be a stepping-stone 
to the other learned professions. 

John White, Sec. pro tern. 



BVSIVIBB BEPABTMSinr. 

H. F. GOWDBBT, EDITOR. 



In the footing np of last month, the snm received on sahscriptions should 
hare been $966 ; dae fh>m delinquent subscribers, $200 ; and the total circulation 
ofthe JonmalieoO. 

Ten of the twenty-four counties which pledged subscribers at the annual 
meeting, have now redeemed their pledges ; while Cuyahoga, Erie, Knox and 
Muskingum, have so nearly effected this, that It is confidently expected they 
will complete their llst4uring this month ; and that all, but one or two at most, 
will do so before the close of the year. Gark, Columbiana, Greene, Highland, 
Huron, Lawrence, Richland and Seneca, hare already exceeded their pledges by 
an aggregate of 68 subscribers. The counties having the largest number rank 
as follows : Stark 80, Hamilton 72, Montgomery 65, Greene 60, Ashland and Rich- 
land 54. We are very desirous that our circulation should exceed 2000 before 
the close of the year : it can be made to do so. Friends of education, shall it be 
done? 

If any subscribers have failed to receive all the numbers, they will please give 
notice immediately, and the papers will be forwarded. 
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Though manj, who haTe pledged lubscriptionB for the sapport of the Agent, 
may have been intending to delay- the payment till the next annual meeting, it 
is earnestly hoped that, whererer it is possible, the money will be fonrarded 
daring this month. 



All money received for the Ohio Journal of EdacaAion, after paying fbr the 

expenses of its publication, is devoted to the otijects of the Association onder 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the 15th day of Octo- 
ber, 1852: 

Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal for one year $1,650 00 

Subscriptions received to this date $1,070 00 

Received for advertising 306 00 

$1,376 00 

Due fh>m delinquent subscribers 198 00 

Due on subscriptions pledged 387 00 

Due on advertising contracts 494 00 

$1,079 00 



Tbs following statement of the present circulation of the Journal may 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
in the Journal, with such changes and additions fh)m month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers from the several counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the countj, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 



Bobioribon. 

FleJ««L 01 

Ashland 200 54 

Ashtabula... 50 15 

Clark 10 12 

Columbiana. 12 15 

Crawford.... 50 13 

Cuyahoga... 50 48 

Erie 50 47 

Franklin .••• 50 30 

Greene 40 60 

HamUton....lOO 72 

Highland.. •• 10 12 

Huron 5 27 

Knox 50 43 

Lawrence .... 5 8 

Marion 25 8 

Miami 40 18 

Montgomery. 100 65 

Morgan 20 13 

Muskingum. 50 45 

Preble 50 17 

Richland.... 50 54 

Seneca 13 25 

Warren 20 20 

Washington. 20 20 
Adams ...••• .. 1 

Allen 

Athens •• •• 

Auglaize 

Belmont 24 

Brown 



GountieB. SalMerib«is. 

Butler 13 

Carroll 1 

Champaign.. 5 
Clermont.... 22 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton... 4 

Darke 3 

Defiance .... 7 
Delaware... .11 
Fairfield .... 6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

Gallia 

Geauga 3 

Guernsey.... 25 
Hancock .... 4 

Hardin 1 

Harrison .... 7 

Henry 

Hocking .... 3 

Holmes 3 

Jackson •••.• . 
Jefferson ....13 

Lake 5 •• 

Licking 43 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 •• 

Lucas 20 

Madison .... 2 
Mahoning. •• 4 



Oonnftlss. SnIwoillMEa. 

Medina 3 

Meigs 

Mercer •• 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 8 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ... 5 

Pike 1 

Portage 3 

Putnam 1 

Ross 7 

Sandusky. .«• 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 80 

Summit 3 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 4 

Union 

Van Wert... • 1 

Yinton 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 9 .1 

Wyandot.... 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
in Ohio 1,140 
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SuliMribMB. 

Alabama 

Arkansas... •• 1 

California 1 

Connecticat. ••••••••• 2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia • 1 

Illinois ••••• 2 

Indiana 12 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky • 4 

Louisiana ••...•• •• 



SnbiorilMfs. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts • 5 

Michigan 9 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri • 4 

New Hampshire.. •••• .. 

NewXersey... 8 

New York 33 

North Carolina 1 

Pennsylvania .•«••••• 21 
Rhode Island ••• 5 



Bttbtetilmt. 

I South Carolina 

{Tennessee 2 

;Texa8 

.Vermont 1 

{Virginia 2 

Wisconsin 3 

I Minnesota 1 

District of Columbia. « 1 

CanadaWest 1 

No. in other States. 122 

Whole No 1262 

Total circulation... 1700 



Oontribtttioiit foi 1858. 

▲ KSUAL MIITIHO. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meeting in Columbus, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these sums are also added such other contributions as haye 

been made to July 1st : 

PMIgBd. Pild. 

Cincinnati $60 00 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Fieese & Humaston 50 00 $46 00 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery • 50 00 .... 

Richland county, by C. 8. Royce 25 00 $13 71 

Ashtabula " ^'^ A. H. Bailey 15 00 

Muskingum" " G. W. Batchelder 50 00 35 00 

Morgan " "D.F.Johnson 5 00 .... 

Preble county, by L. M. Morrison 30 00 .... 

Knox " '^ Messrs. Sloan &Bixby 50 00 

Warren " "J.Hurty 10 00 

Ashland " " John Lynch 60 00 

Butler " " Dr. Anderson -. 25 00 

Crawford " " T. C. Bowles 10 00 

Highland " " Isaac Sams 5 00 5 00 

Huron " "S.F.Newman 5 00 

Lawrence " " J. K. Kidd 5 00 

Miami " "D.C.Orr 20 00 

Greene " " W. B. Fairchild 10 00 33 00 

Washington" «* Prof.Andrews 10 00 

Clark " " C. F. McWiUiams 10 00 

Plymouth, byC. S.Royce 15 00 5 00 

Guernsey County Teachers' Institute. •••.•.•« 1800 

Jefferson County Teachers' Institute 13 00 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co 10 00 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 .... 

A. W.Price 5 00 6 00 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey 5 00 .... 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C.S.Bragg... 5 00 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 5 00 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., by L Patchin 5 00 

C.S.Bragg 20 00 

Miss Harriet Bacon 1 00 1 00 

J.H.Rolfe 5 00 5 00 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers' Association, for initia- 
tion fees at Annual Meeting •••.. •••• 

$581 00 $199 71 



8Bxi-i.irirni.L xBETiNa. 



For the purpose of placing the proper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
to use as occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 
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other teachers in the State, who oonld not oottveniently attend the recent meet- 
ing, who wonld gladly nnite in contributing to the altove fand. duch are re- 
qaested to forward their names, with the amounts annexed, ane-fourthin advatiee, 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of August It is un- 
derstood in these pledges, that the indiyidual subscribing may secure contribu- 
tions fh>m others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may be 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report. 

Pledged. Paid. 

Georffe W. Batchelder, ZanesTille $50 00 $12 50 

J. H.Kolfe, Portsmouth • 50 00 32 00 

John Lynch, Ashland .50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord. Columbus 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdeiy, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D. F. DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. £. Walker, Milan 30 00 

C. S. Royoe, Plymouth 30 00 2 50 

W. B. FairchUd, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers. Marietta 30 00 10 00 

Hollenbeck andOlnev, Perrysburgh 25 00 25 00 

Page andDrnmmond, Maumee City 25 00 25 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. Campbell, and C. Rogers, Dayton • 6500 4000 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford « 20 00 10 00 

S. N. Sanford, Granyille 20 00 5 00 

C. S. Martindale, Ashland 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 20 00 

A. C. Deuel, Urbana 10 00 5 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county •• «... 10 00 2 50 

Samuel Findlay, Chilllcothe 10 00 2 50 

James M. McLane, Cambridge ••• •••••• 10 00 2 50 

George £. Howe, PainesTille 10 00 2 50 

J. Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 2 50 

S. F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 3 00 

A.Deyo,Peru 10 00 2 50 

James M. GUmore, Eaton ••• 10 00 •••• 

A. Holbrook, Marlboro •••• 10 00 2 50 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county • 40 00 •••• 

J. SpindlerandH.D.Lathrop,forKnox 20 00 •••• 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton • 20 00 5 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 5 00 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati - 5 00 

$765 00 $279 50 

Brought fh)m page 347 581 00 199 71 

Totals pledged, and paid on pledges $1,346 00 $479 21 

Received for fees, at the Semi- Annual Meeting • • • • • 41 75 

Receired. in response to the appeal of the Committee : 

Cornish, Lamport & Co., New York «. 50 00 

Citizens of Ironton, Lawrence coun^.... ••• 8 00 

Tonng Misses of Perrysburg Union School 4 00 

C. J. Geiger, of Stark county • 1 00 

63 00 

Received for services of the Agent: 

Belmont Co. Teachers' Institute • $30 00 

Columbiana Co. Teachers' Association 20 00 

Knox Co. Teachers' Institute 5 00 

Miami Co. Teachers' Institute • 40 00 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Institute, in addition to $25 
pledged by Page & Drummond • 7 00 

122 00 

Total received for the Agent to date $705 96 



PoBTAOB.^The postage on each No. of the Journal is one cent when sent to non- 
subscribers ; sent to regular subscribers, when paid quarterly in advance, one-half 
cent per No.: in accordance with the Act of Congress, approved August 30, 1852. 



6t referring to the Basiness Department, it win be seen that the counties in 
which Institutes hare recently been attended, have also done nobly, both for the 
Journal and the Agent's Aind. Belmont, Clermont, Harrison and Knox, have 
doubled, or more than doubled their number of subscribers. The interest in 
every part of the State fh>m which we hear is increasing. 

Every effort should be made to impress upon the members of the Legislature 
the importance and necessi^ of effecting a thorough revision of our School Sys- 
tem, and of securing an efficient Supervision of the Schools of the State. 

Oorrespondeaee. 

We insert the following, supposing it to contain information which many 
Teachers and School Officers will wish to obtain.— £d. 

Db. Lobb : The importance of apparatus to illustrate the various facts and 
principles of science is so manifest, that no school of high grade thinks of get- 
ting along without something of this kind. Yet, the expense of the most impor- 
tant and most interesting articles of apparatus is ftequently a great, if not an 
effectual hindrance to procuring them. We have just procured a quanti^ of 
apparatus, which for price, use, and appearance, we think it would not be easy 
to surpass. It was manufactured by Mr. £. B.^Waxbino, of Poughkeepsie, K. T. 

We would especially recommend a peculiar kind of Air-Pump of his manu- 
facture. It is double-barreled, double acting, the valves are opened and closed 
by the motion of the crank, and the motion of the crank is continuous, instead 
of reciprocating. One barrel exhausts ftrom the other. 

We would recommend Mr. Wabriko to the notice of those wishing to procure 
apparatus. He will assist them in the selection of articles with a view to their 
real interest, and wiU try in every respect to give them satisfaction. 

He manufactures different styles of apparatus, so that schools can consult 
economy, and yet secure a very respectable set of apparatus with a comparatively 
small outiay. John Hatwood, 

Westerville, O. Prof, of Chemistry and Nat Phil, in Otterbein University. 

Mr. Akd&ewb : Inclosed are fifteen dollars, for which please send me as many 
copies of the Journal, commencing with the volume. I fleel an unusual anxiety 
that the Journal should be read by all our citizens, male and flsmale, young and 
old ; because I am convinced by its/rut'te, that its tendency is a savor of life. I 
have, for some years, been a careful reader of several educational periodicals, but 
I am willing to labor to secure the reading of no one so much as the Ohio Journal ; 
because of the ability with which it is edited, the style and sentiment of its articles, 
its mechanical execution, and its peculiar adaptation to wake up and enlighten 
mind, and to inspire the Teacher with a commendable ambition to elevate high 
his aims, and to prosecute, in spite of all discouragements, his responsible work 
of developing and disciplining the mind of youth. 

We have in our school about 70 young men who have engaged schools for the 
coming winter, and I am anxious to circulate the Journal, through these Teach- 
ers, in this and the adjoining counties. o. n. h., Mt Union. 

Our Union School is progressing finely. About one year since, we commenced 
here with less than 200 pupils ; we commence this term with over 400. Twenty 
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or thirty of these are fh>m the coan&y around. All objections seem to have 
been silenced, and we are moving on with that kind of harmony which is tmly 
^encouraging. w. l. t., Marion. 

Our City High Schools are in a flourishing condition. The new Building for 
the Hughes High School wiU be an ornament to the city. j. it^ Cincinnati, 

I like your Journal much. Ours is about to commence. The Normal School 
numbers 245, and more are expected. x. v. k., Albany ^ N. Y. 

It is stated in the Sept number that a citizen in Licking county gave $10, that 
twenty Female Teachers might receive the Journal at fifty cents each. Kow, I 
have no objection to their receiving it at this reduced price, but I am exceed- 
ingly desirous to know how many copies are taken by the people of Licking. I 
feel determined that the '* banner" shall wave over the Teachers of Greene 
county. Please send me the information desired, that we may have the more 
time to act. n. m'd., Clifton. 

I can not let this opportunity pass without expressing my heartfelt gratitude 
to all concerned in the publication of your Journal. I never peruse it without 
having the latent fires of my soul aroused. Such an enterprise deserves the 
highest commendation of every friend of education. 

w. L., a graduate ofN. Y. 8iaU Normal School. 

Votioes of Colleges, Bohools, etc. 

The Catalogue of the Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio, Eenyon 
College, and Kenyon Grammar School, for 1851-^, has the following summary : 
Students, Theological, 12 ; College, 37 ; Grammar School, Classical, 26 ; English 
department, 14; — total, 89. From the Triennial Catalogue it appears that the 
whole number of its alumni, ft-om 1829 to 1852, is 168 ; No. who have received 
the degree of A. M., in course, 64 ; No. of clergymen ftrom the alumni, 52. 

The Catalogue of Wittenberg College, for the year 1852, contaiuB the following 
summaiyof its students: Theological, 12; College, 37; Partial Cour8e»7; Pre- 
paratoiy, 108;— total, 164. The Faculty have for some months been making a 
vigorous effort to secure an endowment for the Institution. They have the best 
wishes of all who know them. 

SBMiNAitiBS AKD AcADBMisB.— Grand Biver Institute at Anstinbnig, Ashta- 
bula 00., has been in existence some twenty years : it has a good course of study, 
occupying four years, and an able Faculty. The Catalogue for the year ending 
in June, 1852, contains the names of 41 Gentlemen and 48 Ladies. An effort has 
been commenced to complete an endowment sufficient to sustain four Instruct- 
ors, and an additional Prof^sorship of Agriculture. Scholarships for four years 
are offiered for $20; for eight years, at $30 ; for sixteen years, at $40 ; and per- 
petual scholarships at $60. John B. Bbach, A. M., is Prindpal, and Prof. B. M. 
Wauub, Teacher of Languages. 

Western Besenre Teachers' Seminary, at Klrtland, Lake co., has probably fur- 
nished a greater number of well qualified Teachers of common schools than 
almost any other Institution in the State. The summary contained in the last 
Catalogue is as follows : Seminary department, 236; Preparatory, 36 ; Primary, 
29. Whole No. of students, 301. The ** Teachers' Course " occupies three years : 
we are glad to hear that a goodly number of pupils are intending to complete it, 
and that Dr. Nichols, the Principal, is succeeding so well. 

If onnt Union Seminary and Normal School, at Mount Union, Stark county : 
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' Mr. O. N. Habtshokn, A. 6., Principal and Proprietor, aided by sereral Assist- 
ants, male and female. Number of Gentlemen in attendanoe, 162 ; of Ladies, 70 ; 
total for the year, 232. 

Salem Listltate, Columbiana county : Wm. McGlaiv, Principal. From the 
Circular lately received, it appears that 255 pupils— ld& males and 125 females— 
reoeived instruction during the year ending in June : of theqe 170 had been, or 
were preparing to become, Teachers. 

Public School in Salbm.— Our new District School House, in this place, is 
now completed ; it is a handsome, substantial and commodious building,— an 
ornament and a credit to our town. 

We are pleased to learn that a School is to be opened in the new building, on 
next Monday, (Oct 11th)— and still more pleased to learn that the Directors have 
employed that prince of School Teachers, Jesse Mabkham , to take charge of 
the School. Every man and woman in Salem, who has small children*to send 
to school, has now reason to rejoice in the present prospect of the good oppor- 
tunity there will be to have them enter upon their primary studies.— Hom^sfeod 
Journal. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Mabkhax has invited the Parents of his pupils to 
be present, in mass, at the opening of the school : we shall look with interest for 
an account of his " Commencement." 

Tbachbks* Inbtitutes.— The Minutes of the fifth semi-annual session of the 
Clermont Co. Teachers' Institute, have been published in a neat pamphlet. The 
names of 68 appear on its list of members. Johk Fbbgubok, of New Richmond, 
is President; J.Hahcook, Secretaiy; andH. W. Ksbx, of Bantam, Librarian. 

More than 60 Teachers attended the Institute at St. Clalrsville, Belmont co. 

About 100 attended the Institute at Wellsville. A goodly number of subscri- 
bers to the Journal was obtained there, and at St. Clairsville. 

The Knox Co. Institute was somewhat interrupted by the occurrence of the 
State election, but an interesting class of more than 100 were in attendance. 



Ths New Yobk Tbacheb.— The first number of this expected work has ap- 
peared. It is beautifully printed, in style and form almost precisely similar to 
the Masbachubetts Tbachbb, and the Ohio Joubnal ov Education. Its 
appearance, and the contents of this number, fully equal our expectations ; may 
it meet with the most liberal encouragement Every Teachers' Institute and 
Association, and the Teachers of every Union School in Ohio, should receive and 
file it ; and we believe there are scores of enterprising Teachers in the State who 
will feel that they cannot do without it 

Thb Aknalb of Sciencb, edited by Prof. Hamilton L. Svitb, A.M., pub- 
lished on the 1st and 15th of each month, at $1 per annum.— This is a large 
octavo, printed on good paper, in good style, (as might be expected from the 
office of Messrs. Harris and Fairbai^,) and copiously Illustrated by wood and 
other Engravings. It is the only work of the kind in America— a Scientific 
Periodical, ftimished at a price which brings it within the reach of aU. We 
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commend it, most heartily, to our sabecriben, and to all interested in the ad- 
vancement of 8cienee. 

Gboobapht.— ilfiecft«2?'« Primary Oeography, third reviBed edition. An easy 
introduction to the study, designed for the instmction of children in schools and 
families : Ulostrated by more than 100 Engrayings, and 14 colored Maps. 

MitehdPs Schodi Chography, fourth revised edition. A System of Uodem 
Geography comprising a description of the present state of the Worid, and its 
five great dlTisions : embellished by nnmerons EngniYings. 

MitcheWs School AtltUj fourth revised edition, containing 32 Maps, drawn and 
engraved expressly for the work. 

MUeheWs Oeogn^MecU Question Book: comprising Geographical Descriptions, 
and questions on all the Maps of the Atlas : with an Appendix embracing valua- 
ble Tables in Mathematical and Physical Geography. Philadelphia: Thomas, 
Cowperthwaite and Company, 1832. 

Elbhsktabt ahd Pbaotioal Alobbsi.: in which have been attempted 
improvements in general arraiigement and exposition ; and with means of thor- 
ough discipline in the principles and applications of the science. By Jajibs B. 
DoDD, A.M., Prof, of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Transylvania 
University. New York : Pratt, Woodford & Ck)., 1852. 

m ^•» • 

Rev. SoLOMOH HowASD, late Principal of the Ohio Conference High School 
at Springfield, has accepted the Presidency of Ohio University at Athens. We 
sincerely hope he may succeed in resuscitating the University. 

Rev. Dr. Toxlikson, of Ohio University, appointed to the place vacated by 
Mr. Howabd, has declined it on account of his health ; and Rev. J. W. Weaklt 
is to take charge of the Seminary. 

Messrs. Saxubl A. Moorb and Gbobgb Gbabhabt were, on the 14th ult, 
unanimously re-elected members of the Board of Education in Circleville. These 
gentlemen have been members of the Board shice the adoption of the Union 
School Law in that place ; and, in connection with their worthy assistants, have 
expended $20,000 in the erection of a school house. Their unanimous re-election 
shows the esteem in which they are held and the confidence placed in them by 
their fellow-dtizens. 

Mr. H S. GiLLBT, for many years a Prof^or in the Ohio Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, has been appointed to the place of first Instructor in the Ten- 
nessee Asylum, at KnoxvUle; salary $1,000, with perquisites which increase it 
to about $1,200. We regret the removal of Mr. Gillet fh>m Ohio, but wish him 
success in his new position. 

A series of eleven Teachers' Institutes is to be attended, in as many dii!iBrent 
counties, under the direction of the Northern Indiana Teachers' Institute, be- 
tween the 20th of September and the 15th of November, 1892. 

Tbaohbbs' IH8TITUTB8.— The Fall sessions of the Institutes in Ohio, so far as 
arranged, have been, or will be attended as follows : 
Morrow county, at Chesterville, October 25th— one week. 
Stark county, at Paris, October 25th— one week. 
Hancock county, at Findlay, Oct 28th— three days. 
Seneca county, at Republic, Nov. 1st— two weeks. 
Richland county, at Plymouth, November 8th— one week. 

CoBBBOTioir.^The article on pp. 327-334 of this No., by Mr. Sahford, shoold 
have been dated " Granville Female Seminary,*' instead of " Academy." 



dbjlin ^nurnal nf (Bhmtinn. 

A. D. LORD, Colnmbof , ) ( M. F. COWDEKY, Sandunky, 

H. H. BARNHT. Ctnctatwll,} mi«M: { I. W. ANDRE^VS, Msriotta, 
J. 0. ZACU03, Dayton, ) ( AND'W rilSESB, CkTuland 



A Report, rco^f fc/brc the Ohio State Teacliers* Association^ at 
Sandusky City, an the ^th of July, 1852, ly Prof. J. H. Fair- 
child, A. M., of Oherlin, 

TH E topic to which the attention of the Association is invited, is 
one which involves inquiries of some delicacy, and on which 
some diversity of sentiment exists. But it cannot be necessaiy to offer 
an apology for discussing any question which lies within the range of the 
responsibilities of the teacher, and which affects the welfare and destiny 
of the youth of our land. Nor can any difference of sentiment which 
may exist among us, excuse us from such an inquiiy. Co-laborers in a 
oommoQ field, we are gathered to give our different impresaiona of the 
work before us, and contribute individually our mite to the common in- 
terest. These different impressions we may freely state, without being 
understood as wishing to make any attack upon the views of others, 
or to obtrude, in an o£knsive way, our own. It is thus that the ex* 
perience and thoughts of each become the property of all, and we 
return to our various departments of labor, grateful for the help which 
we have mutually received. 

With such an aim, the suggestions now offered, have, I trust, been 
conceived, and in the same spirit they will doubtless be accepted. 

What provision shall be made for the different sexes, in the arrange- 
ments for their education, is a question which presses with much in- 
terest upon educationists of the present day. Shall separate schools be 
organized for them, or shall they be conducted together along the paths 
of science ? The antecedent question — shall woman be educated at all 
— ^has already been answered. This answer is involved m the choice 
YOL. I, Ko 13 : DxoRMBBB, 18S8. 23 
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of Givilization mstead of iMurbarism. The race can make no progress, 
while each alternate member of it is doomed to ihe degradation of igno> 
ranee. We may rejoioe that this fact is at length understood, and thai 
it remains only to adjust the details — ^to arrange the manner in which 
the blessings of education shall be secured to woman — ^and perhaps to 
determine the extent to which she shall enjoy them. Educated she 
must and will be. All agree in aiming at this result. The next 
question is, shall our schools admit the sexes on common principles, to 
equal advantages, or shall they be separated in the pursuit of education, 
each having its distinct system of appliances for arriving at the common 
end? 

In the prosecution of this inquiry, I shall endeavor, first, to present 
some reasons in favor of the joint education of the sexes; and then re- 
view objections which may be urged agunst such an arrangement 

The most obvious advantage to be derived from bringing the 
two sexes into the same system of schools, is the economy of the 
plan. It is the aim of the friends of education to bring our schools 
within the reach of the greatest possible number. To facilitate this 
object, it is desirable that the cost of instruction be as low as possible. 
To furnish a complete system of schools to each sex, would double or 
nearly double, the expense of instruofeion. The cost of educating both 
sexes together in anyg^ven locality, is but a trifle more--often no more, 
than of educating one alone. If the sexes be separated, the expense 
must be greatly increased, or the number of schools must be diminished 
by enlarging the district limits of each. In either case, a large number 
would be excluded from the advantages of the schooL Where the 
population is dense, the difficulty would be dimmished, so far as the 
primary schools are concerned ; but for schools of a higher grade, the 
difficulty would still exist. These schools, especially in the Western 
States, are not so abundantly supplied with pupils, but that they might 
receive an equal number in addition, without anything like a corresh 
ponding increase in expenditure — ^in many cases, without the addition 
of a single teacher. With their present stinted endowments and limit- 
ed number of pupils, they must lack that efficiency which a more Uberal 
support would give. On the supposition that the two sexes are to be 
furnished with equal facilities for education, with separate schools for 
each, we must double the number of schools, and thus cripple all, or we 
must devote half the schools already organized to female education, 
and thus double the distance from each man's door to a school where 
his children can secure a thorough education. In the older parts of the 
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ooiratiy, where wealth is abandant and education properly valued, the 
number of schools might poesiblj be doubled, but in our own State the 
thing is impossible; and will be for many years to oome. We must 
then fall back upon the other altematiye — dinunish the number of 
schools for each sex, and bo content that these should merely live when 
they ought to flourish. Yet it is of great importance that we have as 
many schools as can be well sustained. A flourishmg school is a bless- 
ing in any region of country. It stimulates multitudes to aspire after 
«D. education, who would never have dreamed of going to a neighboring 
State, or even to an adjacoit county to obtain it. Hence the evil of 
diminishing the number and curtailing the influence of these schools, by 
olosing their doors against one or the other of the sexes. 

Our hypothesis has been, that the two sexes are to be furnished with 
equal facilities for education. But if they are to be separated in the 
enjoyment of these facilities, the women of our land will be left without 
any adequate provision for their education. Thus ithas been, and thus it 
will continue to be. The past furnishes no example, so far as I am aware, 
of a well endowed seminary for female education — ^a school with ample 
provision for instruction in the diflferent departments of solid and polite 
learning. Female seminaries have been sustained by the reputation and 
success of individual teachers, who have secured such help as their limited 
resources would allow. Many of these schools have been blessings to 
the land; but it is impossible they should have that efficiency which a 
thorough organization in the different departments of instruction would 
give. To the careless observer, it seems more important that the male 
sex should enjoy the advantages of education, and unless the same 
school can meet the wants of both, the education of woman will be neg- 
lected in a utilitarian age and a utilitarian countiy. 

Considerations of economy, and perhaps necessity, have operated to 
open the doors of nearly all our primary, and even higher schools and 
academies, to youths of both sexes. It is only in older portions of the 
land, that we find schools for boys and schools for girls, young. gentle- 
men's classical schools, and young ladies' seminaries. 

But if economy is the only or chief recommendation of the system, 
while moral and social evils are involved, we cannot affi)rd the sacrifice. 
We must have that system of schools which will best accomplish the 
great object, whatever the cost may be. The best is, in the end, the 
cheapest. 

Let us inquire then, what social and moral advantages seem to result 
from the joint education of the sexes) We need not look far into the 
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world, to learn that among the most potent influences which operate 
upon the race, are those which arise from the relations of the sexes. 
This fact was recognized by the Creator, when they were first introduced 
to each other in Eden. Every pi^ of history corroborates it. Our 
entire literature, beyond the range of abstract science, is pervaded with 
these influences. The whole constitution of society is molded by them. 
Whether we will or not, they enter largely into the elements wfaioh 
oombine in the education of our youth. These forces we find exisdng, 
for good or for evil. We cannot wisely overlook them. We cannot 
annihilate them. The effort of misguided religionists to obliterate the 
idea of the relation and the influence of it, by a separation of the sexes, 
has been a signal failure. It cannot be necessary to repeat the experi- 
ment. The order of nature is indicated in the combination of these in- 
fluences in the family relation ; and that society is most happy, which 
conforms most strictly to this order ; that civilisation is most permanent 
and deep rooted, which rests upon the firm basis of family organization ; 
that system of education is most healthful and enduring, which most 
fully recognizes and sustains this organization. Every kind of socialism, 
every kind of monasticism but the setting of " the solitary in families," 
has been profilic of corruption. In a school for the joint edncalion of 
the sexes, the social influences are more like those of home, where 
brother and sister mutually elevate and restrain each other. That 
family is unfortunate where the children are all sons ; almost equally 
unfortunate is a family of daughters. The sons are prone to be coarse 
or shy, and the daughters to be prudish or unwomanly. The same 
tendencies may be observed in a school where the male and female in- 
fluences do not regulate and improve each other. EspeciaUy is this 
true of boarding schools, where the young are entirely removed from 
home influences. If a brother and a sister could bear each other com- 
pany, how much would the parent's anxiety fcM* that son be diminished. 
He carries with him a part of the influence which has restrained him 
thus fisir. The ties which bind him to his home are not so completely 
severed. The associations which tend to elevate are not broken up. 
If a sister cannot accompany him, ihere are sisters in other families, 
whose influence will, in a measure, make up for her absence. 

But it is not enough to look at the influence in the aggregate. There 
are partioulais which combine to make up the general influence. A 
sense of responsibility to society at large, is one of these particulars. 
A school fcHT young men becomes a community in itself, with its own 
standard of morality and its laws of honor. The irregularities and ex- 
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I of yonih arelodced upon as yenial offenoes, if indeed they do not 
lose entirely the chftracter of Tiee. Obedi«ice to the laws of the Und, 
and to the regalations of good society, is of less importance than oon- 
Hcmnity to the student's code of honor. There are wanting here, to a 
T0iy great extent, the ordinary restraints of society. Successful scholai^ 
dup and a fair degree, wiU cover a multitade of peccadilloes, which in 
A well regulated community would darken a young n^an's prospect and 
tarnish his good name. There are temptations to ixxegularities whicji 
would entirely lose their force under the influence of responsibility to 
mdety at large. 

Sodh an isolation of interests cannot exist, where both sexes are uni- 
ted in the same school. The young man feels that he is held responsi. 
hie for his conduct — ^not merely by a community of his associates, who 
need the same indulgence with himself, and whom a '* fellow feeling 
renders wondrous kind;'' but by a community which is part and parcel 
of the earnest woi^ing world, and which has the power and the will to 
link his future destiny with his present character. The restraints are 
the same as in his own Tillage, where his good name is dear to him, 
and where he meets a public sentiment not so lenient as that of his way- 
ward associates. Hence wholesome discipline is more easily maintained. 
There may be careful supervision, and a rigid execution of proper laws, 
but there is no healthful discipline where the order of the school is not 
sustained by the public sentiment of that school. If the pupils approve 
and acquit while teachers censure and condemn, there cannot be much 
moral power in the administration. It is an occurrence by no means 
rare, for pupils to sacrifice the approbation of their teachers to the ap- 
plause of then: associates. If the sentiment of the mass be in favor of 
order you need almost no other influence. Facts on such a point are 
better than theories ; and if those may be trusted who have had e^ 
perience, there is no more successful method of securing such a senti- 
ment, than by uniting the sexes in the pursuit of study. It is difficult 
to put such facts in the form of statistics ; but the concurrent testimony 
of teachers who have had opportunity to know, may be quite as reliable. 
It is a matter of every day occurrence, to hear such teachers express 
strong confidence in the influence thus secured in favor of order. A 
confident opinion on the other side from such a teacher, I have yet to 
hear. 

The influence of this union in the matter of discipline, is doubtless 
more important for young men than young women. Their wayward 
tendencies are stronger, and they are more likely to resist wholesome 
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restraint; bat Ae must haye attuned a degree of reddeasnesB which k 
rare among young men, who can &ce the public aentmient of a oonmuir 
nity of his aasooiates. 

Another advantage to be deriyed from uniting the sexes in the 
pfursuit of education, is a purer moral atmatpkere — a freedom frY>m that 
coarseness in thought, and word, and deed, to which young men in their 
earlier years are prone. There seems to be a period in the life of manj 
youths, while passing from the innocent ignorance of childhood to the 
sobriety and decency of manhood, when they have a strong tendeaey 
to low and vulgar thoughts and impure imaginings. Thrown together 
in a society by themselves, they stimulate each other to debasing 
thoughts, and words, and deeds, and their souls receive a stain from 
which years cannot recover tbem. The late Dr. A&nou), a distinr 
goished educati<mist of England, speaks in strong terms of the degra- 
ding corruption prevalent in boarding schools for boys ; and no one ever 
had better opportunities for knowing whereof he affirmed. To young 
men of maturer age the danger is less, yet there U danger. It cannot 
be necessary to say that the strongest check upon such corrupting ten- 
dencies is the society of virtuous and modest women. The presence of 
such a woman dissipates low thoughts, as the morning light drives to 
their hiding places owls and bats and the creeping things of darkness ; 
and there is, perhaps, no class of persons to whom this influence appeals 
more strongly than to young men in their earlier years. There is much 
that is noble and generous in their character, sometames even beneath this 
accumulation of impurity and corruption. It is of untold importance that 
this better part of their nature be cultivated — ^that their nobler instincts 
be brought into action. For the furtherance of this object, there is no 
influence that will compare in efficiency with proper associations with > 
worthy females. If this be true, is not the school the very place where 
such an influence is needed ; and is not the absence of such an mfluence 
an evil? 

Closely connected with this is another advantage — a more correct 
idea of the character of the female sex, which young men will obtain 
under such a system of education. The views which some young men, 
and I regret to say, some older men, too, cherish of the female character, 
are grossly false and corrupting. These views, formed under the influ- 
ence of their coarser instincts and confirmed by a literature coarser still, 
they propagate from one to another, and lose their self-respect as they lose 
their respect for female character. This fidse view of woman, mgina- 
ting in a corrupt imagination, re-acts upon the heart that cherishes it. 
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and stiflesthe half-formed aspirations for a higber and nobler life. Saoh 
an idea of female character cannot be long cheiished in the presence of 
the truly excellent and worthy of the sex. It wiH scarce gain cur- 
rency in any assemblage of the young of both sexes, who hold a fair 
rank in the scale of respectability. For a young man once to hare 
formed such an idea, is often the first broad stride in the path to ruin. 
To have such an idea corrected is often the only means by which he can 
be redeemed. Whether such a false idea shall ever be fermed, or if 
formed, whether it shall be corrected in time to save the youth, depends 
much upon the character of the school in which he acquires the rudi- 
ments of learning. 

I have spoken of this false estimate as operating in the case of young 
men only. That a similar fiilse estimate ever existe on the part of the 
other sex, I -cannot affirm. A ladies' boarding-school abroad for an 
evening promenade, with a matron in front and two teachers in the rear, 
would indicate that such might be the case. If so, they need a similar 
remedy. 

In the same range of favorable influences, may be mentioned, a more 
thorough common sense us opposed to the morbid seniimentalism inci- 
dent to early life. There is no seclusion which can keep the young of 
either sex long in ignorance of their relations to each other. Their 
views of life and its realities and objecte, will be true or false according 
to the influences under which they are formed. They may be permit- 
ted to meet each other under the wholesome regulations of society, and 
observe and learn for themselves ; or they may be separated to dream 
out their relations and responsibilities to each other, under the guidance 
of instinct and fency, or of a literature lighter than their own dreams. 
Thus they may become qualified to enter with rational views upon the 
actual experience of life, prepared both for the good and evil which 
are mingled so impartially for all ; or they may gild their heavens ^th a 
golden light, and find no shelter from the storm which falls upon them 
from a sky which theyfendly dreamed would always be serene. Weak- 
ness of character must ever result from such false views of life — disap- 
pointment and mortification from a misguided fancy, which peoples with 
angels a world that was designed only for mortals. A fruitful occamon 
of such miscalculation, is to educate each sex apart from the other, and 
leave fancy to work out its ideal undisturbed. A natural safeguard 
against such errors, is a well-regulated association with each other. 
The young are deceived by their dreams — ^the illusion is dispelled by 
actual experience ; or rather, with reasonable opportunity fer observa- 
tion, these dreams would never have had an origin. 
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Another obyioas advantage fpom the assooiation of ike sexeB k, n 
higher degree of social ctdHvation, In this parUcular, periiaps more 
than in any other, the benefit is mutual. Each sex must form a 
part, at length, of general society. Those who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of education ought to take a prominent place in society. Thw 
education ought to fit them for this. But if, in acquiring this educaiioQ, 
they are almost divorced from sodety for a term of years, they are not 
only not fitted, but they are unfitted, to act the part required of them. 
This seclusion takes place at a period when they are most susceptiMe to 
social cultivation, the period when their social habits become fixed, 
almost beyond the hope of change. It is undoubtedly true that the 
student owes his first attention to study, rather than to the claims of 
society. The same maybe said of all, even those engaged in the active 
duties of life. Social claims are rather incidental. They.are, neverthe- 
less, important, and respect to than is essential to success in almost 
every pursuit. The qualifications for meeting those claims must be 
acquired incidentally. No period of life is set apart for them expreaalj. 
If the student can have opportunity for this hioidental cultivation it is 
so much saved. It costs him nothing, and is a valuable aoquisition. 
The cultivation of which I speak is not merely, nor chiefly, a matter of 
etiquette, or of external accomplishment, although these are unpoftant; 
but it pertains rather to mental habits, tastes, and practical views. It 
is a work of years— *the years of youth, and what is lost then can never 
be fully retrieved. 

The cloistered student becomes proverbially careless in his habits, and 
rough and abrupt or diffident in his manners. Especially is this true, 
where large numbers of young men are congregated together, without 
the refining influence which the presence of ladies affords. For evi- 
dence of this, note the character, and trace the history of *' college com- 
mons,'' in our land. Aknost all our colleges have had at some time a 
public table, where the young men were permitted or required to take 
their meals. Almost universally, these commons have been abolished 
as nuisances, in consequence of the turbulent manners and habits whioti 
they generated. If any one doubts whether the presence of cultivated 
ladies would have obviated the difficulty, he must hold not only that 
the age of chivalry is past, but that common decency cannot be looked 
for in these degenerate days. 

A wholesome incitement to effort in study is another advantage natu- 
rally resulting. It has been a question involving some difficult, 
what healthful stimulus to exertion can be furnished in large schools, 
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efficient yet barmless in its operation ? Very generally a system of 
grading and of honors has been tried and proved partially sucoeselal. 
That there are evik conceeted with it, no one oan deny. It is « 
direct appeal to the spirit of riyalry — a sentiment too low to produce 
a noble or generous character. Over a limited number in schools it 
exercises a powerful influence — too powerful for a motive so unworthy. 
But it lacks efficiency in this respect, that the number of those in- 
fluenced by it must be small. There can be in each class but few 
who can cherish any hope of attaining a high standing. After a few 
struggles the majority cease to strive, and leave the contest to a favored 
few. 

The desire for excellence is natural to all. It is a healthful motive, 
when properly controlled. It is sufficiently powerful when its natural 
causes are left to operate. Closely allied to this, is the love of ap- 
probation, a universal sentiment, and especially active in the young. 
Let tho two sexes pursue their studies together, and these influences 
will be a sufficient stimulus to exertion -, separate them, and this power 
is lost — some artificial stimulus must take the place. Such a state- 
ment needs no proof to those who have been at all observant of the 
developments of human character. 

These natural incitements have the advantage of being general in 
their operation, instead of acting solely on a few. Each aims at a 
respectable standing, and aims at it the more hopefully, from the faat 
that no tutor's log-book gives his latitude and departure day by day, with 
painfal definiteness. Success to-day will, in a measure, obliterate the 
failure of yesterday, and give him courage for to-morrow. If he cannot 
stand foremost he can at least maintain himself manfully in his own posi- 
tion, and those whose good opinion he values, and who have watched hiis 
course with a kindly feeling, shall distribute the honors. Selfish emula- 
tion and narrow minded jealousies can scarcely arise under such a system. 

Other advantages might be enumerated, which help make up the 
general influence arising from the association of the sexes in the pursuit 
of study. Yet it is difficult to distinguish all the elements which com- 
pose this favorable influence. Many of these are so refined as to elude 
our observation, and yet they may be no less potent in their operations. 
Continents are raised and depressed by hidden forces which science has 
not yet demonstrated. The all-pervading power of gravitation, which 
balances the universe on its central pivot, is known only in its effects. 
Philosophers ** cannot tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth." 
So, many of the influences which act upon society, come and gowithout 
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reyealing their arrival or departure ; bat of those inflaences our ciTiM- 
zation is composed. Yoa may analyse them, or you may ftak to do it 
— they work on silently, and another age shall look upon smiling eon- 
tinents, where now there is only a turbid waste of waters. 

The general elevating inflaence of a proper assooiation of the sexes in 
society at large, is universally admitted. The most refined researcliM 
of social philosophy may fail to explain it ; yet there stands the faet ; 
and who shall deny that the same power operates, with at least equal 
effect, upon the young when associated as pupils in the same school ? 

I am aware that these views may seem to many wholly theoretieal, 
and to have no substantial basis in facts. The difficulty is not, that t^ 
fincts do not exist, but the statistics on this subject are yet to be col- 
lected. Let each gather these statistics for himself, of those who hairo 
had experience -^ from the Professors in a venerable Eastern Collie, 
who admit ladies to th^ lecture rooms, to the missionary teaeher of a 
district school on the western limits of civilisntun. He will have a di^ 
ferent experience from my own, who does not obtain from all these tbe 
same testimony. 

It remains to notice some of the ohjeetums which are urged against 
the joint education of the sexes. Prominent among these, is the gttieral 
idea, that, because the two sexes are different in physical and mental 
constitution, and have different spheres of action, they need each a dif- 
ferent education, to adapt them to these spheres. This idea is undoubt- 
edly correct, but it is misapplied. Wlhere shaU this difference of edu- 
cation commence^ and what shall be its extent^ are questions which may 
be profitably pondered. Both sexes need alike the common light and 
air and other means of physical support, which Heaven has designed 
lor all. No difference of constitution warrants either sex in dispenaing 
with these. It is as obviously true that both equally need the elements 
of knowledge and intellectual cultivation. The means by which these 
are secured must be the same for both. The same patient toil is the 
price of discipline of mind, whether the purchaser be male or female. 
We must have for both the same applianees to secure this toil. These 
appliances are found in our system of schools for general education. No 
other plan has yet been discovered. 

It is a great, and yet prevalent mistake that these schools are intended 
to qualify their pupils for particular spheres. Their aim, from the prir 
mary school to the college, should be, to furnish a general cultivation, as 
a basis of preparation for any or every sphere. The highest, even, of 
ihese schools, has missed its aim, when it undertakes to furnish the 
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world with readymade preaohers, lawjen, pbjnoians, and engineers. 
Tliey furnish the materialfl of whieh to make them, bnt leaye that pai^ 
tioohur work to professional schools. 

Bnt this subj^ has already been before the Association, in an able 
report* presented at its last meeting. A simple reference to its argu- 
ment is sufficient. 

The sphere of woman is not so different from that of man, bat that 
she needs the same general cnltiyation, as a preparation for it. She has 
a profession of her own, and for this let her be qualified by a professional 
edncation. It is a remark often made that young ladies should be edu- 
cated for wives and mothers. Better to say, Let them first be educated 
as human beings, as women — then shall they make such wires and 
mothers, that "nations shall rise up and call them blessed. '^ 

But shall woman aspire to a liberal education ? Shall the College 
doors be open to her? Why not? The education thus obtained is 
called liberal — such as becomes freemen, and the sons and daughters 
of freemen. What right have we to grudge the boon to any who shall ' 
have the courage to ask it? And what is there in a liberal education 
which should not prove a blessing to man or woman? — But woman 
does not need it. This idea savors too much of the sensual maxim, 
'' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." For what was the 
human soul made, and what are its wants ? A vegetative existence 
was never meant to satisfy it ; and until we adopt the doctrine of the 
Koran, that woman has no soul, let us not undertake to say that any 
knowledge which tends to elevate the character and expand the views 
— any discipline which qualifies for the stem straggle of life, is unne-,'' 
cessary for her. In the way of knowledge and discipline we need all 
we can acquire ; and the strongest even are often oppressed with a sense 
of their own weakness and inefficiency. There are duties in the hum- 
blest sphere, for which the highest powers are barely adequate. 

BvU such an education will unfit woman for the duties whieh pecu- 
Karly belong to her. This difficulty is felt by those who have mistaken 
the influence of a liberal education — who have never enjoyed its advan- 
tages. There may be some women of strong literary tastes or public 
tendencies who are tempted to neglect the claims of domestic life. But 
a generous education will not rob woman of her nature, nor lead her 
to despise her birthright. It takes her to some mountain-top, from 
which she can survey her land of promise, a broad realm of rivers and 

• itepoii bj Pmr. L W. Andnwi^ of MulrtU, pahUdked in the '' Joomalof XdoMUlaD," April, 
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streams, of walled towns and waving grores, on which the smik of 
Heaven like a glorious snnlight rests. Is she loss prepared to poflsen 
that land than the plodding denizen of the valley, whose whole view of 
life has heen circamsorihed by those mountain tops ? With woman* as 
with man, it is the shallow draught that intoxicates. It b the part of 
the boarding school miss, who has '' coniplet^d her education" by one 
year's exercise in the accomplishments, to affect contempt for the homely 
utilities of life. Let her soul expand under a more liberal culture^ and 
she will soon learn that she was unworthy to loose the latchet of her 
mother's shoe. 

But are not the ornamental hranchee designed espedaUy for woman f 
The ornamental branches have their place — they are good for women 
and for men. But to make them a substitute for thorough discipline 
and solid learning is like dining on ice creams and jellies. They are 
not sufficient for one who has any work to do. The general education 
which is profitable for man, will be good for woman, so long as she shall 
have a share in the great work of life. 

Again, it is sometimes, perhaps not often, objected, that in the high^ 
branches of study, young ladies wiU not he aUe to maintain their Hand- 
ing with young men. No such difficulty is experienced in the primary 
school, nor does there seem to be any indication of a tendency towards 
it. Precisely where and when the difficulty is to begin, we are not 
informed. There may have been instances in which young ladies have 
fuled to maintain an honorable standing in classes with young men. If 
this has been the case more, frequently than the reverse, the differenoe 
should be attributed to the prevailing tendency to hasten young ladies 
forward in their course of study, with the idea that months instead of 
years, must suffice for them, and thus introduce them, prematurely, to 
the more abstruse branches. Give them the same antecedent discipline, 
equal opportunities in other respects, and no such difference will be 
observed. I must be excused for speaking with some confidence on 
this point, having been connected for years past with a school where 
the sexes pursue the entire range of academical study in common, from 
the rudiments of English Grammar and common Arithmetic to the 
more difficult authors in the learned languages, and abstract and ap- 
plied mathematics, whidi the college curriculum presents. Ladies ask 
no indulgence and receive none. If an experience of twelve years 
in a school of five hundred of both sexes, in nearly equal numbers, 
affords ground for judgment, the difficulty may be regarded as wholly 
ideal. 
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It k objected again, that manif of the studies pursued in the schools 
aire of such a nature thai it is improper for ike sexes to pursue them 
in common. In regard to a few studies this objeotion holds good. 
In snoh cases let separate classes be organised. '' Wisdom is profitable 
to direct." It cannot be proper to introduce promiscuous classes to the 
study of Animal Anatomy and Physiology. Yet this is an important 
branch, and should be pursued by each sex separately. Provision 
must be made for any other particukr instruction, which may be 
needed by either sex. But, 'with these few exceptions, no difficulty 
exists. Proper discrimination will relieve from any embarrassment 
in the study of even the ancient ckssiGS. Such authors as Pkto and 
Xenophon, Oioero and Tacitus — as noble and chaste as the endre 
range of literature afSxrds, together with many of the poets, may be 
be read in promiscuous classes, without causing a blush upon the cheek 
of modesty. It might be well even in schools for young men, to keep 
"within such limits. 

Again, it is objected that a large public school is an unfit place for 
young women, on account of the coarseness of manners which nece^ 
sarily prevails. The very idea of ladies in such a place seems shocking 
to many. It is true, that a school where coarseness of manners or morals 
is generated or tolerated, is no place for young women. A careful 
father will not expose his daughter to such influences and annoyances. 
But shall not a thoughtful mother be solicitous for her soUy for whom 
such influences are deemed entbrely appropriate ? Is his character so 
proof against all tarnish from improper associations, tiiat his manners 
may be safely exposed to deteriorating influences? The school that is 
dangerous for one sex, is unsafe for the otberr A modest and decorous 
demeanor and purity of heart, are graces which young men may well 
cherish ; and uo school is suitable for them where these do not flourish. 
The Muses are regarded as patrons of our seats of learning ; and if 
these worthy dames are as virtuous and circumspect as they should be, 
young men can have no objection that their sisters should cultivate their 
acquaintance. At all events, such an association would mend the man- 
ners, both of the young men and their patrons. The difficulty com- 
plained of, arises from the absence of female influence, as before inti- 
mated. Supply that deficiency — you remedy the evil and remove the 
apprehended danger. Our judgment in regard to the propriety of the 
matter, must be determined, not by what schools are without the regu- 
lating influence of female society, but by what they will be, when that 
influence is secured. A kindred objection lies in the idea, that such 
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an airangement for Education mutt divest tooman of the softer graces 
— her peculiar charm — and give her a mascuHne character. This u 
a natural apprehension, bat, I beliere a mistaken one. Natmre has 
proTided for these graces in woman's constitation. A natural develop- 
ment of that constitation, is all that is requisite. In your system of 
education, guard well the feminine instincts ; do no violence to these, 
and nature will vindicate her own work. It is not a thorough education, 
that will transform a woman into a man. Nor, agam, is it a properly 
regulated association widi the other sex, that can so pervert her nature. 
Such an association is the plan of Providence, and to that plan his wotk 
is adapted. Female character cannot be properly developed, except in 
society. Womanhood becomes more beauttful and manhood more strong 
and elevated, as they are brought out, side by side, in harmonious eonr 
trast with each other. A cloistered life is not the tiling. Educate 
woman by herself and you tnag make a prude — as little like tbe 
trustful woman with a heart that beats, as the rattling skeleton in tiie 
cabinet is like the living, breathing human form. Refuse to educate 
woman, array the influence of the stronger sex against her true elevation, 
and she sinks a sUve, or trampling on her own nature, driven by a stem 
necessity, she snatches with her own hand the boon which her natural 
protector should have freely bestowed. 'Tis thus that women of a less 
sensitive nature aspire to become men. Here is the true origin of tiie 
masculine character to which, in our day, there seems to be some 
tendency. 

I do not undertake to deny that there might be such an assomation 
of the sexes in a system of education as should mar the female character. 
Hence, the caution — guard well the instincts of woman's nature. Let 
not a zeal for her elevation, betray you into any arrangement which 
offends against decency or propriety. No true regard for woman or the 
race could open the doors of our medical schools to promiscuous classes 
oi both sexes, or associate wmnen with young men in a dissecting club 
over a htmian subject. Such ofifences against modesty, are crimes 
against our common nature. In the name of all that is decent, we have 
a right to protest against them. That such a thing is possible shows a 
sad lack in the provisions fer woman's education, and a downward ten- 
dency in our dvilization. 

The last difficulty which I notice, and perhaps the head and £ront of 
the objection which is made to the idea of educating the sexes together, 
is the approhended tendency to tnatrimonial alHances, and the cultivi^ 
tion of attachments looking towards marriage. It is ihought there i 
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be more love and mateh-making than ia conaiatent with propriety or 
profit. 

Here, again, we see the need of a careful collation of facta — of facta 
collected by careful obaerration, under circumatanoes favorable to the 
disooyeiy of the truth. Those friendly to promisououa schools, would 
not shrink from the test. It teenu an obyious inference that the more 
young people see of each other, the more free their association — the 
more certainly will there result hasty attaohmenta and precipitate mar- 
riages. But Budb a conclusion would be unwarranted. There are some 
considerations which indicate a different result There must, of course, be 
401710 association of the sexes, to afford opportunities for the formation of 
BOoh attachments. Either sex, educated in absolute seclusion, would 
be safe from sudb dangers, while the seclusion should be maintained. 
No such seclusion is attained or aimed at, except perhaps in Romish 
monasteries. There is no such thing as a flourishing school for either 
sex* around which the other sex are not gathered in such numbers as to 
iayolve the risk referred to. Select the most retired location — plant a 
college there, and let it have a vigorous growth — you soon have the 
wide-spreading village, which excludes neither sex. Educational facil- 
ities multiply, and soon a female seminary springs up within sight of 
the college tower. There may, perhaps, be a mountain between, but 
on its summit there is a '' mountain house," surrounded by cascades, 
romantic glens and other incidents of mountain scenery. On both sides, 
there are commencements, anniversaries, and exhibitions. These would 
seem stale indeed if attended by a monotonous assemblage of either sex 
alone ; under such circumstances, to trust to seclusion for protection 
from the danger apprehended in a promiscuous school, is te lean upon 
a broken reed. Facts alone can settle the question whether the associ- 
alion of the sexes on such festal occasions ub less or more conducive to 
tender sentiments than a similar association extending over the incidents 
of every day life. It is an acknowledged principle of our nature, that 
restraint often serves to stimulate desire. The young man who is much 
secluded from female society is quite as susceptible to the tender passion 
when occarion arises, as he whose daily life is in the midst of society. 
The cloistered student i^ proverbially hasfy in the bestowment of his 
heart. With a limited experience and an active imagination, he discov- 
ers an angel where another would see only a worthy young woman ; 
and as *' angel's visits are few and far between," he can scarcely be 
blamed for seising the fieivored hour. ' ' 'Tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view." A shade of mystery gives the fancy a back-ground, on 
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which to project his ideal. Cupid is not so blind but that he can see 
in the open evorj-day sunlight. Those who have known each other 
from childhood, are less inclined to be enraptured with each other, than 
those who meet incidentally on a gala day or aft some place of public 
amusement or resort. There is somethmg in the aasoeiadon of eveiy- 
day life, which checks the eztrayagancieB of passion, and appeals to tke 
judgment rather than to the fancy. For these reasons, there is little 
danger in general society that the tendency in this direction will lead to 
excess. Indeed, it is often thought necessaiy to stimulate this tendmoj 
by large social gatherings in balls, levees, and other festiTities, as fiar 
remored as possible from the oommon-plaoes of every day life. If boA 
^brts are not successful, those most interested may secure the result 
by a trip to Niagara, a season at Saratoga, or a winter at Washington. 
K these things are so, then the real danger of ezoessiye attention to 
such matters, is in schools where the sexes are educated separately, bat 
are allowed to meet each other on extra occasions, with extra prepara- 
tion for such a meeting. Hasty and injudicious attachments may be 
expected under such circumstances more frequently than where the 
association is more free and more like that which prevails in general 
society. If such attachments are to be fonned — and fanned they musk 
be and will be, in spite of bars and bolts, or even convent walls — let 
there be every opportunity for a fair and rational dedsion. Let ooat- 
mon sense and the interests of common life, be regarded as far as poasiMe ; 
for, at the best, they have too little to do with such afiairs. 

There is another advantage in this direction, which promiscuoiis 
schools have over those exclusively for young men ; the interoourse of 
the sexes can be better regulated, because both are under the same 
authority. In schools for young men, so fur as I am aware, no effort 
is made to regulate their associations with the other sex, except indi- 
reotly by requiring their attendance on school exercises and their presence 
at their rooms during certain hours. When the young of both sexes 
are under the same laws, wholesome restrioUons may be introduced, and 
thus a higher standard of propriety in such associations attained. 

But it is asked, What guaranty is there in promiscuous sdiools, that 
those of different ranks in society will not form attachments, and thus 
derange all the plans of their friends ? Let me ask, in return, Wbat 
guaranty can any system of education afford, that such a caUoniiy 
shall not ensue ? A young woman, kept within the walls of her father's 
house, guarded by a maiden aunt and taught by governesses and foreign 
teachers, often frustrates, in the beetowment of her affections, all the 
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flebemes of aaibifciovs pair^tfl. The ovlj safegoard tar any parent, is 
to instil into the minds of his ohildren sound principles, a suitable 
regard for his Ofwn mhes in all their arrangements — give them an ele- 
vated charaeter, and they will not disgrace him by their allianees. 
If the views now presented are correct, promiacaous schools are the 
. most eoonomioal «id the most safe. They affi>rd better facilities for 
general edncation, and prodnce a more symmetrical character. K these 
views are not coireet^ the experiments which are presented in yarious 
portions of our land, and particularly at the West, ^nll soon expose 
the enor. If snoh sohools have originated in a spirit <^ '' fanaticism 
or foregone detennination," they must come to nought; but if the 
system is based upcm enduring principles of our nature, it must stand. 
3y its fruits it must be known. 



Sigfiitii of SnttUtitiuil €vMt. 

It certainly cannot have escaped your notice, nor is it indeed a mat- 
ter of unfrequent comment, that the West, great as it is territorially, 
great as it is, and is growing to be, in population, is destined to exercise 
a controlling influence & the affairs of the countiy. Nor need it be 
urged before you, that in proportion as that influence must be powerful 
and extensive, in such proportion is it desirable that the intellect of the 
West should be educated and enlightened. Dwelling as we do upon 
the Beserve, settled as it was, and as it now is chiefly, by people of 
New England ori^n, — ^that New England where Education stands next 
to Religion in the language of the people, — ^the importance of mental 
culture seems hardly requisite to be discussed. And yet it may not be 
useless to recall our minds to the fact, that the general education of the 
agricultural, as of other classes, is of more importance, and of more 
honor, than any exhibition of agricultural wealth Within the last few 
years, Ohio, through all its sections, has exhibited a growing interest 
upon this vital subject. Surely, surely it would be a circumstance of 
evil omen, if, while our farmers were adding to their stores through the 
aid of Science and improved facilities, and were exercismg their taste 
in the construction of improved residences, and in the beautifying of 
their grounds, they should manifest any marked indifference with regard 
to a corresponding improvement in their places of education. Bich and 
highly cultivated farms, or tasteful grounds or dwellings, can present 
24 
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bnt a Bony spectacle, if any where in view there be a school building 
bearing evidences of neglect. 

In bringing these observations to a close, permit me to say, diat rals^ 
ed in real importance high above all the material interests of Boeaetj, 
whether of Agricohnre, Commerce, or Mannftotnres, is Man himself. 
The pursuits of life can never be safely mistaken nor snbstitated for 
their nltamate end. Han, man himself is the great interest of the world. 
His coltore and development are the ^nal objects; and these oat of 
view, industrial pursuits, of whatever character, would seem compara- 
tively ignoble. To improve and elevate Atm— to ^ve him higher con- 
ceptions of his own nature and responsibilities, is to attain to the ultir 
mate and grander objects of all true human exertion. 

In the Science which thickens the golden gram for the sickle, and 
enriches the harvest, one can discern no purpose of ultimately releasing 
man from toil, but only that, by enhancing the productiveness of labor, 
more time may be saved for the culture and development of his higher 
nature. No finer condition of intellectual eflR>rt can be presented than 

" Where the strong working hand makes strong the working hrain.** 

Away from the haunts of trade and the abodes of art. Nature tempts 
the husbandman to study and to thought. The sun which crimsons the 
east with morning glory, and declines in the west amid purple and gold- 
en clouds — ^the birds which carol their morning and evening lays — the 
blade of grass which freshens 'neath the summer showw — ^the dewdrop 
which glitters on the flower — the lily which toils not — ^the stars which 
watch his flocks by night, — are the possessions of Uie husbandman — 
studies all, and admirable for their wondrous beauty — ^inviting him to 
lift his thoughts from the material and fleeting to the immaterial and 
immortal within himself, and to the Everlasting beyond the skies. — Mr. 
WiUeffs Address before the Lorain County Agricultural Society, 
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Iilitton of (0i|natinn9 nf \\t $im^ Stgm. 

The following rules for the solution of complete equations of this 
okss, were published in the N. Y. Teachers' Advocate, in 1846, and 
have been used somewhat extensively in this and other States. They 
are inserted here by request. 
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With refifpeei to tibe oompletion of the square of affioted or complete 
quadraiio eqaations, they may be rednoed to one of two forms : in the 
firHfcrmy the coefficient of x' is one, and that of the first power of x 
is an even nnmber ; in the second form, the coefficient of x' may be 
any nnmber greater or less than unity, and that of the second term, or 
first power of z, an eren number. In the solution of equations re- 
duced to either of these forms, the following rules will be found a great 
saying of labor. 

FiBST Form. Hule. — Add to the right hand member the square of 
half the coefficient of z (in the second term) ; evolye and connect to 
ilie root, with the opposite sign, half the some coefficient. 

jEcompfol: x«+4z«21. Operation: 214-(J)«=a25, whose 
square rootss -j- or — 6, to which connect | by the — sign, and x is 
fiound to equal +3 or — 7. 

Example 2: x«— 8x«20. Operation: 20-f(|)a=36, whose 
root — + or — 6 ; and + or — 6-f.|=a-f.l0, or —2. 

Sbcomd Fobm. Rule, — Multiply the right hand member by the first 
coefficient, add to the product the square of half the second coeffident, 
evolye, and connect to the root half the second coefficient by the oppo- 
site sign, and divide the result by the first coefficient. 

Exampleli 8x«-f6x«24. Operation: 24X3+(4)«« 81, whose 

(+6 (+2 (+2, 

root = 4- or — 9: this — !=»•< or-*-3s=8-< or Thenx=-( or 

(-12 (-4. (-4. 

Exampk2: 5x*— 8x->48. Operation: 48X5»>240-f (|)«s> 
256, root - + or — 16; tiiis ' •- ' » ^ r_ . „ i <"» •raliWB 
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Note. — ^To reduce to the eeeond form any equation in which the co- 
efficient of the first power of z is an odd numher, multiply the equation 
by two. 

It 18 well known to Teachers, that, in the ordinary method of solving 
equations of the second degree, after the gtaJtement of the problem is 
made, the eolution is little more than a mechanical process, afRHrding 
but little discipline for the mind. It will be seen that the method here 
proposed, enables the student to solve nearly all the problems involving 
this class of equations mentaiRy, thus famishing greater opportunities 
for the discipline of the best powers of the mind, than are secured by 
the common method. It is just as practicable, and certainly as de- 
sfarable, that the operations in Algebra should be performed mentally, 
as Ihat those in Arithmetic should be so performed. 
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For the purpose of faoilitBting the eolation of equationB m this man- 
ner, let pupils commit a table of the squares of all the numbers, from 
one to fifty or one hundred. a. d. i«. 



UTEEABT. 

X}imxi\ IkjtrjrM ml (TritittsmH. 
No. m. 

ANALYSIS AND C0MPAEI80N OF ANOIBNT ft MODEBlf LTrEEATOBB. 

The literature of any language, is the best and truest exponent of 
tiie naticmal mind. Therein we see the gpirUucd forces in aetion ; 
and those subtle but powerful agents of civilizataon, that work under 
the surface, and yet determine the complexion of the whole. Therein 
is the human mind seen in its loftiest moods, and divinest aspects. 
Therein one generation stretches forth a shadowy hand through the 
tides of time, and affects the destiny, wakens the energy, or rekindles 
the expiring glory of after generations. It is the most imperishable 
monument of national greatness ; and the proudest and dearest legaqr, 
which the children of one age receive from the fathers of another. 

I do not use the word literature, in (ihe popular sense of the term, as 
embracing the sum total of the books in a language. It is difficult to 
construct the idea of literature ; for it is a fine art, the buprxhe fine 
aet; and liable to the difficulties which attend such subtle notions : but 
for'the purpose of obtaining some expresaon for literature, that may 
answer our present purpose, let us throw the question into another form. 
I will say that the proper antithesis to literature, in the sense in iriiich 
I use it, is books of knowledge. Now, ^at is that antitheas to knowl- 
edge that is here implied? Jt is power. All that is literature, aeeks 
to oommunieate power ^ and all that is not literato;e, aeeks to oommu- 
nioate knowledge. I will here borrow an illustration from De Qoinoy: 

"Now if it be aaked, what is meant by oommunicatmg power? I 
would ad: by what name a man might designate the eaae, when he 
should be made Yividly to feel, and with a vital oonsciousnesa, emotions 
which he never felt before-^myiiads of thoughts and feelings which 
come not within coaadousneas, until the spell of some master mind is 
laid upon us, and the inert and sleeping is aroused, the cbaotio is organ- 
ised, and new life is breathed into us. Is not this enetgetio infuann, 
and oonsoious vita]iii]ig> ia it not powtt? Wh^ the pcofoundeit 
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depdiB of our being are etinred within xa, and eyeiy heart^tring vibiatee 
in leeponae to some new felt sympathy, and the eool, oangfat up in a 
whirlwind of emotion, is raised to another sphere, radiant with imagi- 
nation, on fire with passion, thrilled with love, or melted with pathos ; 
when the sool is snbdned even by its own greatness, or feels an exhik- 
rating and an awfiil sense of its kindred to that Being who said 'let 
there be light, and there was light;' is not this result obtained by the 
highest exhibition of power? When, in King Lear, the height and 
breadth of hnman passion is revealed to ns ; and for the purpose of 
antagonism, the weakness of an old man's natore, and in one night, two 
worlds are brought face to face, the moral and the physical, in stormy' 
oonvnlsion, heaving with rival throes; and the mind is appalled with 
ihe doable darkness of night and madness, and startled with the infinity 
of the world within it — ^is not this power? or what shall I call it ?" 

Henceforth, then, I use the antithesis of books of knowledge as 
the most philosophical expression for literatore. 

To get this power from the literatnre of any langoage, it is not enon(^ 
to fMuf, yon must sludy it. It is not the mere contemplation of men 
of genius, through the superficial aoquaintance of cursoiy reading, that 
will enable yon to foel their power and derive an infiision of the same 
into your own mind ; but that patient, futhfiil, and hopeful study that 
will wait for apprehension and pleasure even when they do not at first 
come. That tUsnding daily before and interrogating the oracles of 
genius even when there is no response, or one but feebly intelligible. 
True genius is like a true woman — she must be wooed in order to be 
won. Nay more, you must throw your heart before her in all the self- 
abandonment of love, breathe the same inspiration, be invested with 
the same ''invisible gbry," foel the secret pulses of her mysterious 
being thrill through your own soul, and every high thought and emo* 
tiott reproduced with sympathetio and reciprocal power. 

It is the vice of our age, either not to study at all, or what comes 
nearly to the same tiling, to try to learn too many things at once. How 
many are there who never felt the force and true spirit of a single au- 
thor, or mastered the details of a sbgle science, who yet tread a super- 
ficial round in art, science, and literature, to the confusion of their own 
minds and the utter failure of any truly useful and dignified result. 
Broken cisterns do they become, that can hold nothing. 

In speaking of ancient literature, I dall have chiefly in mind that of 
the Gbeeks ; for the Eoman, in all that is truly excellent, seems but a 
reflection of the Grecian literature, while the latter must be regarded 
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88 the orig^al and a far higher and profounder manifeabaidoii of human 
genius. It will also be more permanent in its influence on human cul- 
ture; for while both are gradually yielding their monopoly of the inteh 
lectual training of the soholar, and are found erery day less able to 
supply all which the modem exigencies of society require of the man 
of learning and science ; yet the Qrecian literature, long after its mere 
audition shall have become of no value, will hold its place as a noble 
instrument of esthetic culture, and the refinem«it of taste. Think of 
the influence which the Ghredan mind has exerted upon the worid 
through the medium of her literature ! Greece, the first to kindle tiie 
torch of liberty now inextinguiBhable-— the first to sow the seeds of ad- 
ence and philosophy, of which future nations have reaped the rich har- 
vest I How many a youthful soul has drank spiritual life at her saered 
fountains ? How many statesmen and orators, poets and artists, have 
received their first inspiration firom the literature and the monuments of 
Greece ? sacred mother of the gifted great, the noUe, and the 
beautiful, even now, as on thy sunny shores thy sons receive the breath 
of life, so do they owe to thy heaven-descended words the first thiiUing 
consciousness of the immortal and the spiritual. Thou didst stretch thy 
hand over the nations and kindle fires on the altars of science, philos- 
ophy, and religion. When thy own w«re extinguished, thou didst veil 
thy face in sorrow at the ruin and degradation of thy own children. 
But even they, long made insensible to thy voice by tyranny and oppres- 
sion, roused at last to that high appeal, and now they hang their gar- 
lands of fireedom upon thy sacred tomb I 

The Grecian genius has had its mission upon the earth, and has fiit 
filled it gloriously. The Latin mind has also had most important bear- 
ings upon the human destiny: but I must agree with those who jdbee 
its literature ftur below that of Greece. In &ot, it is doubtful whedier, 
in the present state of civilization and in the presence of the rich and 
inexhaustible stores of modem literature, the worth of that of the Latin 
will repay the labor of learning a dead language. I do not say tiiat the 
scholar can yet do entirely without the Latin language ; for it must be 
remembered that the Latm was for a long time the universal language 
of the educated after the revival of letters in Europe — that there is 
much emdition if not science in it yet that is not translated--— that it 
is intimately interwoven with most of the modem languages, and that 
to this day, in Germany and other parts of Europe, much learning is 
communicated in Latin ; but I do say that, as its learning is fast being 
transferred to the modem languages, or becomes effete by new advances 
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ia ioienoe and knowledge, it must retire &oni its prominent plaoe in the 
ednoaiaon of yonth ; for its Hteratwre cannot saye it. It is even now 
holding too prominent a plaoe there. It is really melancholy to see the 
in£itaati(»i with which scholars will still grope for a few jewels in this 
great dirt-heap of Boman literature, while the untold wealth of their 
own language lies unregarded before them. There is many a man that 
will readily quote you some foolish ribaldry from Horace, some pointless 
epigram from Juvenal, some strained antithesis from Seneca, some 
mawkish sentimentality from Virgil, some inflated bombast from Cicero, 
who yet could hardly ^ve you a specimen of the terseness, the vigor, 
the purity, the elevation, the majestic force, the penetrating subtlety, 
the magnificent imagery of the Teutonic mind. 

I do not mean to characterise the time honored authors above men- 
tioned, by the epithets used, but simply to stigmataxe that tyranny of 
dassieal taste that prefers their worst things to the best of the modems. 

*' No, says one, the peculiar sublimity of the Bcman mind does not 
express itself, nor is it at all to be sought for in the literature. Roman 
sublimity must be looked for in Boman acts and in Boman sayings. 

'* For the acts, look to their history for a thousand years ; for sayings, 
there are none equal to the Boman in grandeur. Where will you find 
a more adequate expression of conscious majesty than in the saying of 
Trajan: 'Lnperator^n oportere stantem mori' — Caesar ought to die 
standing — a speech of imperial grandeur, implying that he who was the 
foremost man in all this world, and the representative of the most heroic 
nation, should show its diaracterisdc virtue in his last act. 

*' But there is still another of consular majesty, and, as told by Do 
Quincy, is almost the grandest story upon record. Marius, the man 
who rose to be seven times consul, was in a dungecm, and a Boman 
slave was sent with a commission to put him to death. These were the 
persons — ^the two extremes of exalted and forlorn humanity, its vanward 
and its rearward man — ^a Boman consul and an abject slave. But their 
natural relations to each other were, by the caprice of fortune, mon- 
strously inverted. The cimsul was in diains : the slave was for the 
moment the arbiter of his finte. By what spell, what magic, did Marius 
reinstate himself in his natural prerogatives ? By what marvels, drawn 
from heaven or from earth, did he, in the twinkling of an eye, agam 
invest himself with the purple, and place between himself and hii^ as- 
sassin, a host of shadowy lictors? By the mere blank supremacy of 
great minds over weak ones. He fascinated the slave as a rattlesnake 
does a bird. Standing like Tenerifife, he smote him with his eye, and 
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said, ' Tn ne, Homo, andes oocidere Gaimn Marram V — Darest thoa, fetr 
low, presume to slay Oaiua Marios ? Whereat the reptSe, trembling 
under the oonsular voice, nor daring to confront the consular eye, sank 
gentlj to the ground, turned round upon his hands and knees, and 
crawling out of the prison like any other yermin, left Maiins standing 
in solitude as steadfast and immovable as the eapitol." 

It is in such acts and sayings as these that I find the highest revela- 
tion of the Roman mind. They were powerful beyond any nation that 
ever lived, in the display of that energy of will that is victoriooa over 
all passion and opposition ; but they were impotent in the skillful and 
artistic delineation of the subtle mechanism of the human heart, and 
unable to surrender their grosser tastes to the more eaadted refinemeBls 
of poetry, or the divine inspirations of eloquence. 

In comparing the anci«it or Pagan fiteratore, as a whole, willi 1^ 
modem or Christian, we can not but be strudc with an important difibr- 
ence in the ruling spuit and motives of each. The one exhibits in their 
highest aspect individualism, heroism, mafcerialiflm : the other embodies 
humanily , sociality, spirituality. The one takes for its theme, Ae man, 
the hero, the Demi^God; its clothes him with terror, with beauly, with 
strength, with supernatural powers and 6od4ike virtnee, and often 
incoufflstently extending, the same magnitude to his vices : the other 
makes humanity its thrane. It seises upon man as a social beings and 
views him in his grander relatkmB to the moral universe. War is the 
genius of the one, peace the ruling spirit in the other. A magaifioent 
materialism distinguishes the one, a subtile spiritoalism the other. A 
monstrous divinity is fiound in the one, a divine humanity in the other. 
In the mighty empires, the wasting wars, the great cowiuests, the mere- 
tricious splendors, tiie awful superstitions, tho sublime mythology of 
antiquity, we find the inspiration of the ancient litemtore. Old Time 
and Chaos, sublime impenonations of the mystery of creation, are made 
the generators of all things. A brood of Gods, mighty in every mate- 
rial attribute, guide the destmies of men. Possessed of superhoman 
virtues they are also made monsters in vice, so that &ey seem but a 
^gantic reflectioQ of human nature. Jupiter shakes Uie spheres with 
his thunders, a terror to evil doers, and is at tiie same time an example 
to all debaudliees. Juno, the divine mother of all domestio virtues, 
does not disdain to paftromse by her example the shrew, the scold, and 
the scandaknaker. Mars, the proud impersonation of noble courage, 
action and heroism, is also a great bully, a brawler, a sublime black- 
guard. The God of Eloquence is the &ther of lies. The Goddesses of 
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Wisdom and of Loye^ pall caps and soold, like womea in the fiah-nunket, 
about tke prize of personal beauty. 

Tbis exalted and degrading conception of spmtnal things oharaeter* 
iaes all anci^it Literature. It is also especially wanting in that oatibcH 
lie spbit, that spirit of humanity which is a prominent mark in modem 
ciyilizalion. In this respect modem society presents a striking contrast 
to the aneient. 

Those who have read histoiy aright will hare obserred that there has 
beoi an era of Individtiafity : it is the ages of heroes and of demigods ; 
—an era of Sectionality : it is the ages of patriarchs and of tribes ; •— 
an era of Nationality : it is the ages of kingdoms, of empires, and of 
states. Bttt there is still another era coming upon the earth ; already 
is it dawning upon us, and our literature in adyanoe reflects the aspect 
of the ftiture: it is the era of Humanity-* humanity in the largest 
sense. It is this that eyen now exerts a benign influence in the peace- 
ful councils and policy of nations. It speaks in deep tones in lihe thou- 
sand social reforms, beneyolent schemes and enterprizes that are set on 
foot by the restless action of man. It enters the prison doors of the 
orimiaal, and yields him a portion of that sympathy and kindness 
which haye been supposed to be no part of his right or claim. It puts 
forth a helping hand to raise the sell-immolated yictim of intemperance 
and yice to renewed life and recoyered character. It raises a beseech- 
ing prayer for the slaye, or points indignantly to his misery and his 
wrongs. It stretches out an arm to the heathen, and calls them to 
light, to knowledge «nd to happiness. It touches with hallowed fire the 
extinct altars of science and religion all oyer the world, and drops a tear 
of regret eyen oyer eyik that it can not obliterate. Where will you 
find such manifestations in the ancient forms of society ? They were 
unknown and unheard of. They belong entirely to the modem. Those 
who compare the ancient ciyilization with the modem, to the denial of 
any important progress, forget these things. They forget that, while 
there are a few shining lights, " bright particular stars/' which eyen 
now draw the admiring gaze of men, the mass of the people in ancient 
times were in the grossest darkness and the most brutish ignorance. 
That eyen in the city of Athens, ''that bright Cynosure," mother of 
arts and sciences, the people preferred the ribaldries of Aristophanes 
to the sublimities of .^Isohylus, and the showy yioes of Aicibiades to 
the solid yirtues of Aristides. 

In the ancient forms of society there was no middle class between 
the rich and the poor. This is the result of modem society, of its yast 
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increase and difihaion of material wealth. Henoe ibe tyianny, Um 
haughtiness, the effeminate luxniy lAdak accompanies OYerweening 
wealth and power, oorropted the hearts of one portion, while ihe degiar 
dation, the fear, Ike ''eye-service," and the selfishness of extreme 
poyerty, chilled the hearto of the other. The great mass of the people 
understood nothmg of what are now, by the middle ranks of society, con- 
sidered as the comforts and necessaries of life. They slept in nuhes, 
for beds were only for the rich ; they ate with their fingers, for forks 
were unknown ; they drank out of earthm and wooden Teasels, for glass 
was not yet discovered ; they wore coarse woolen or flaxen garments, 
painfully spun and woven hy the hand, for as yet the cotton-gin had not 
made it easy for the poorest to obtain our finest fidnics. On their feet 
they wore soles of undressed leather, tied with strings; they ground 
their flour with hand-mills; they Roughed their land with a sort of 
pick-ax. They multiplied all their books by laborious copying with 
the hand ; they wrote on bark, or on wax, or in sand ; they had ndther 
the clock, nor the pump, nor the stove, nor the piano ; and even a 
duiir, or a stool, was a luxuiy to be met with only iu die houses of 
the rich I Yet all these may be found in a log cabin of our day. 
This was the domestic comfort in which the mass of the most civilised 
of the ancient nations lived. Now the effect of all this was, that all 
that was regarded as noble, exalted, or worthy of chronicle or notice 
was in the actions, feelings and motives of those who were in station, 
rank and power. The state was everything, the individual nothing. 
The literature had no inner life to describe : it was all outward and 
public. Hence the chiefs of armies, the govemon of states, and irans- 
actbns of a national or public character were alone thought worthy to 
inspire the muse of history and of poetry. Architecture, music and 
painting, and all domestic representations were subservient to the same 
purpose — to dignify and celebrate what was impersonal or above the 
reach of the individual, except as the symbol and impersonadon of a 
public grandeur and worth. 

But there are other important circumstances that have given a supe- 
rior tone and sjurit to the Modem, over the Ancient Literature. 

At the downfall of the Boman Empire, a new race came upon the 
theatre of the world — the Teutonic race — ^more vigorous, more subtle, 
more ambitious, than any which had preceded. A race, gifted above 
all others of the earth, with physical, inteUectual, and moral endow- 
ments ; which, while it seemed at first to darken the j&ce of society, 
and break up all the elements of social order, constructed out of new 
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materials, a nobler and more lasting fkbric of dvilization. The large 
bodies and yigorons physique of these stalwart barbarians, did of them- 
selves introduce new life and vigor into the sluggish and cormpted life- 
earrent of sonthem Europe ; besides, they brought a new spirit with 
them and new ideas. The unity of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the eternal fixedness of virtue, the responsibility of man, the dignity of 
woman, indefeasible rights, personal and inviolable liberty — ^these were 
the elements of their social and moral organization : principles unknown 
or but feebly acknowledged among other races of men. Christianity 
eame among them, and here alone found a fitting soil for its God-like 
truths. Compared to the majestic simplicity of the Christian religion, 
what are all the heterogeneous conceptions and fantastic fables of the 
heathen mythology? It is, what they are not, eminently practical ; it 
addresses itself to the heart ; and by its noble appeals, and nobler exam- 
ples, has done more to bring practical virtue upon the earth, than was 
ever thought even possible in the ancient forms of society. 

Science then came and laid her richest gifts at the feet of this noble 
race. The magnetic needle, the telescope, the cannon, the press, and 
the engine, at once increase the resources and the power of man. Then 
for the first time, in a noble fabric of ingenious art, " armed with 
thunder, clad with wings," and with a guide unerring, he stretched 
across that unfathomable waste of waters, over which man had hitherto 
cast but a shuddering look, to discover new continents, and new worlds. 
Then follows an eventful history of tremendous wars, revolutions, and 
rising and falling empires, such as render the events of ancient history 
but a mimic pageant. This Northern Giant takes now the exclusive 
possession of the world's wide stage, and " plays fisintastic tricks before 
high heaven." He musters innimierable armies and sends them into 
Asia, to rescue the land to him made holy by the most sacred associa- 
tions. There was a sublime sentiment in the Crusades, that puts them 
above all wars of mere conquest and ambition. After this he would 
rest, the Giant would take his ease and cultivate his mind. So he calls 
forth from oblivion the choicest spirits of antiquity to instruct and 
delight him. He even stands before tbe antique mirror, and shakes 
his shaggy locks therein, striving to put himself somewhat in the finical 
trim and smooth elegance of the Augustan period. But it will not do ; 
the costume does not suit him. He would rather wear a lion's skin 
from his own native woods. He must be original or he is nothing. So 
he summons up dread spirits from the North, the Jotuns of the Jotun- 
heim, and Thor andWOdin and Eagio — gigantic gorgons and chimeras 
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dire; awful impersoimtionB of nature's powers, beside which ihe ia- 
genious and beantifol mythologies of ancient Greece, are like the smooth 
yales of £ur Arcadia, to the rough magnificenoe of Mount Gancasas. 
This was the Scandinavian and Icelandic literature, the first in Northern 
Europe. And so he adyances — this Northern, Saxon, Gothic Giant, 
until he has re-created a civilization permeated with the noblest ideas : 
A system, where liberty is the watchword; a moral eystem, whate 
humanity is the mother ; a religious system, where self-eacrifioe is the 
basis; a philosophical system, where observation and fact are the guides; 
a literature in which he has thrown the full energy of a gigantic and 
restless imagination, widespread as the light and penetrating as tiie 
lighteing. J. o. z. 

CoopxB FsxALi Sjdcimabt, DaifUm. 



SCUBHTmO. 



air M a jBflBilianirnl agBttl 

At the last meeting of The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Lieut. E. B. Hunt, of the IT. S. Engineers, presented 
a highly interesting paper ** On the Use of Air as a medium of convey- 
ing Mechanical Power." 

The object of this paper was to show that air may be made to take 
the place of steam in the propulsion of machinery, and in some cases 
with great advantages over that wonderful and hitherto unequaled mechaur 
ical agent. All know that an impulse given to any portion of confined 
air, that of a room, for instance, is communicated to and through all 
parts of the same : e. g. a door moved to and fro causes, through the 
medium of the intervening air, a corresponding motion of the door or 
curtains on the opposite side of the room. The perfect obedience of 
the air, and its faithfulness in transmitting the slightest impulse commu- 
nicated, is seen in the accuracy with which the ear detects and distin- 
guishes the great variety of motions communicated to the air by the vocal 
organs in the softest whisper ; while no one will doubt its elastic or 
reaeting/oree who is aocustomed to the use of a condensing syringe. 

Suppose now, a reservoir, with a condenser (worked by water or some 
other power) attached, and an eductive pipe leading from the reservoir 
to a large cylinder in which works the piston, as in the steam engine. 
Here we have aU that is necessary to make the condensed air do the 
work of steam in a high pressure engine. But if this were all, little or 
nothing would be guned by the substitution. But the elastic force of 
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air, unlike that of steam, is to a great extent independent of temperature. 
Steam must be used where it is generated, and even then its high tem- 
perature must be maintained or its elastic force immediately vanishes. 
Not so with condensed air. It may be conveyed in pipes under ground 
or otherwise, fipom a point where water power is running to waste, be- 
cause from the nature of the locality it is impossible to make it effective 
there, to a distance of one or two miles to the heart of a city, or to a 
convenient locality for manufactories of any kind, or it may be distrib- 
uted through scores of branch pipes in as many different directions, and 
wherever power is wanted, there it is, ready to do your bidding, provided 
only you give it a cylinder in which and a piston on which to act. 

I cannot refrain from ^ving the closing paragraph of Lieut. Hunt's 
interesting paper in his own words : 

" One other application I will mention. In cities, it will permit the 
manufacture of power to be centralized in single poweivmaking establish- 
ments ; while, by means of exhaustion or compression pipes, it can be 
distributed to large neighborhoods. All the steam-generating portions 
of steam endues may be replaced by central power factories, conducted 
on strictly economic principles. The space, attendance, risk, and disa- 
greeables of steam generating, will be saved to stores and small manu- 
facturing establishments, while all required power would be purchased 
from the power manufacturers, and distributed through the air mains 
just as in gas or water distribution. There would be great economy in 
the balancing among many power consumers. The principles here are 
the same as in gas manufacture and distribution. It would be absurd 
for every body to make his own gas. The economy of power manufac- 
ture is scarcely less violated by each making his own power. By using 
a common system of compression or vacuum tubes, this economy could 
best be consulted. Besides, power would then be used for hundreds of 
purposes where now it is prohibited by the necessity of boilers and 
engineers, the lack of room for theu: accommodation, and the risk inci- 
dent to their use. It would be applied largely to lifting in stores and 
warehouses, making their upper stories almost as valuable as the lower. 
The machineiy for thus applying it may be quite simple, and easily 
managed by an intelligent workman. The history of gas lighting and 
water supply may be reenacted in that of power distribution. The 
simple principle in all this may be thus stated : Power is property, 
which may be manufactured and distributed to consumers at much lower 
rates than consumers can manufacture it for themselves." 

Granvulx Female Seminabt. s. k. s. 
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KISCELLAKEOTTS. 



For the Ohio Jowml of Kducatioii. 

SSnjtntt Mum nf Hrfnrraato* 

Among tlie numerous objects which render Boston a place of great 
interest, are her "City Institutions." They are justly the pride of 
that far-famed city. Though my steps had often been arrested, and my 
admiration elicited, by the splendor of her edifices, rich galleries of 
paintings and statuary, costly churches, fine schools and libraries, nu- 
merous railroads, with large, commodious depots, extensiye shipping 
and commerce, a beautiful harbor and the finest of scenery; yet here, 
for the first time, my mind fully grasped an idea of the great charge 
which rests upon society. While threading the mazy labyrinth of Mount 
Auburn, that ''city of the dead," where wealth has vainly combined 
the beauty of shrub and flower, the wildness of nature and exquisitely 
chiseled marble, to rob the tomb of its democracy and solemnity ; and 
while standing at the base of that granite spire which points from Bunk- 
er's crest, baptized in the sacred blood of the brave, away to Heaven 
their home ; or gazing from its lofty summit down upon the little world 
of beauty which lay spread out far beneath mei I could but feel the 
emotions of beauty, grandeur, and patriotism, filling the chambers of 
my soul. But while treading the sacred halls of these Institutions, my 
soul was filled with every glowing emotion that dwells in the breast of 
the true man. Theur broad designs^ high aim, and glorious results, not 
only challenged my admiration, but roused the most tender chord of 
human sympathy. 

Prominent among these Institutions, and to me preeminent, is the 
'* House of B.eformation." As we entered the spacious grounds in the 
midst of which stands the fine brick edifice, there seemed to cluster 
around its very name a halo of thought. Legislators far once seemed 
to have some sympathy for the erring — a word of kindness, a smile, 
yea, a tear, for the unfortunate child of vice. "A home for the home- 
less," " a parent for the orphan," and ** an asylum for the oppressed," 
were no longer unmeaning words. From the depths of those happy 
eyes beamed their full meaning. The Institutions we had just left had 
already made a deep impression on my mind. To see destitution and 
want provided with a palace and every comfort ; to see idleness and 
misery clothed in the garb of industry ; to see debauchery and crime 
walking in the path of sobriety, chastity, and lawful fear ; and to walk 
the halls in the "Insane Hospital," that great " harbor where wrecked 
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minds lay at anchor/' and wihiess the delirions glare, the insane smile, 
and "empty laugh/' shorn of half their horrors by the hand of kind- 
ness, had moved me with no ordinary emotions. Bat it was reserved 
for the " Hoose of Beformation" to fill the measure of true emotion. 
To see the seeds of withering crime plucked from the fertOe heart of 
youth, and the noble virtues of Christianity implanted — ^to see bright 
jewels snatched from the very maw of polluting vice, stirred my inmost 
Boul. 

Eeformation, not degrading punishment, was the design of everything 
around us. The horrid concomitants of the jail and prison no longer 
withered every aspiration and hope of the young heart. Respectability, 
usefulness, and honor, still fill his mind with sweet day-dreams, and the 
boy forgets he is the victim of the law. Here were the chapd and the 
9chooWoom; where, removed from evil influence, education and religion 
find a rich, unobstructed field of labor. Nor are their efforts vam. 

Here was a large, airy sleeping room, surrounded with clean, snow- 
white beds, contrasting strongly with the dark, damp cell, and rude 
pallet of the convict. A few steps from the main building was the 
workshop, where the hands of the orphan " are loosed from implements 
of crime, and fastened on those of honorable labor." As we entered, 
the hum of industry fell like sweet music on our ears. Fresh from the 
school-room, their hands seemed to greet their task. The nimble awls 
and hammers moved with alacrity, and youthful fiices beamed widi inno- 
oent expression. At one side of the room eat a pleasant-looking man, 
apparently the superintendent : he seemed a teadier among his pupils. 

The discipline was mild and reformatory. Favors were asked with 
confidence : answers were given in no petulant, rebuking spirit. Look- 
ing round me, I was surprised at the brightness and intelligence that 
sparkled in almost every eye. One could hardly be persuaded that 
these same boys were, a short time since, the vagrant, dissolute youth, 
conspicuous at every street comer in our cities. Many of them, thus 
educated and protected, will doubtless soon become valuable citizens. 
Paths of honor and usefulness will open before them. Society will 
soon be doubly paid for her parental regard — ^paid not only by receiv- 
ing a useful member, but a member from those who would have been 
ripened, hardened criminals, had they been left to the chances of the 
street and cellar. '' Society, indeed, finds a jewel, and loses a victim." 
Nor is this all. Who can tell how many others they might have drag- 
ged with them down to ruin ; these again, in their turn, to lead a host 
of others to the same fate ! 
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We are too apt to forget the amoant of uiilaence exerted hy an evil- 
minded person, and especiallj by a wicked, depraved boy : we forget tibat 
each one oi those pitiable miscreants, lurking about our streets for 
plunder, has a controlling influenoe over some one of his pkymates, 
and is leading him on in the direct road to ruin. You may bring liis 
victim into your best schools — ^public or sabbath-^and so long aa tliia 
little moral pest meets him at the door, follows him through the street, 
and opens to him his villainous heart, the bestrdirected efforts will be 
in vain. AH the true emotions, which Christian teachings can awaken 
in his soul, are blighted by his deadly influence, and the mind of the 
boy soon becomes a rec^tacle of eveiy vile thought, which, in doe 
time, will ripen into a harvest <^ evil deeds. 

Examples of this kind are numerous in all our cities, and especially 
the cities of the West; and what is to be done? The provision now 
made for this unfortunate class of youth, in nearly all of our cities, is 
indeed most wretched. What a spectacle do the most of our city jails 
present ! On entering them, one feels as though the wheels of progrees 
had been reversed a century. There, tender, sensitive youth, guilty d 
some small offence, are thrown inhumanly among old hardened prison- 
ers, whose very breath is pestilence, and whose touch withers every 
sensibility of their young hearts. It is a pitiaUe sight to see the roujj^ 
hand of the law laid rudely on an unfortunate boy — the victim of evil 
influence — ^and to see him dragged like a hopeless wretch to the dun- 
geon, soon to be let loose again in society, discouraged, hardened, bu- 
IMO). Instead of being reformed, he is now a criminal, and a long life 
of crime will be his return to sodety ybr her kindness. I am hap^^ to 
make one exception out of all the <uties of the West : Cincinnati alone 
is honored with a House of Eefiige. Would that State Inatitutions 
might supersede the necessity of local ones. Will Ohio long be oonr 
tent to have other States outdo her in this respect? I trust the day is 
not far distant, when the moral, benevolent, and educational products 
of our great State wUl be as unrivaled as was the late '* galliering" 
of her mechanical and agricultural, at Cleveland. 

Cleveland, Sept., 1862. B. B. White. 



The New Sohool Bill is now under discussion in committee of the 
whole in the Senate. Sufficient progress has not yet been made to indi- 
cate their final action. Friends of Bducation should be ready, in ease 
of emergency, to exert a combined and powerful influence in £Eivor of 
its leading liberal featores. 
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Thb period again recurs when public attention is turned to the legis* 
ktiye department of our State government, for such protection and 
promotion of its great interests as the progress of another year maj 
seem to demand. The friends of Common Schools will look to the 
present session of the Legislature with more than usual confidence for 
such liberal measures as will, in some small degree, compensate for past 
disappointment and neglect. After the other great interests of the 
State have so long and so thoroughly engrossed the attention of both 
the people and their representatives, we may surely expect that the 
subject of popular education will not be much longer overlooked. Does 
any one doubt that the highest interests of the State have grievously 
fiuSered, during the last several years, for the want of proper attention 
and guardianship ? Does any one doubt that our State has largely out* 
grown its present Common School system? Does any man suppose 
that a system, which proposes little or nothing more than to collect and 
distribute a certain amount of money, annually, — one which is desti^ 
tute of a true progressive spirit, and of all business-like energy, — can 
ever afibrd to the children and youth of Ohio the kind of education 
necessary to make them intelligent men and good citizens ? 

We hope there is but one feeling, on this subject, tn the Legislature 
and out of the Legislature. We really feel strong confidence that the 
liberal measures introduced in the Senate during its last session, will 
be speedily inoorporated into the school system of the State. Let us 
not be misunderstood respecting the term liberal meagures. We mean^ 
then, first, that the School Fund should be largely increased. Friends 
of Common Schools, please to refer to the Report of the Secretary of 
State for 1851, and examine the statistics of the School Fund for the 
last twelve years. While our State has increased in wealth, power, and 
population, so rapidly, our State fiind for school purposes has not been 
increased a single dollsr; and the actual amount collected from all 
sources, and distributed, has been but slightly augmented. While 
these figures would, at best, show a stationary condition, the fact of a 
large increase of population, smd also of wealth, during this period, in- 
dicates a backward tendency. Trusting that there may be no necessity 
for a further general discussion of this subject at present, it may still 
be proper to refer to one or two special reasons why the State Common 
School Fund should at once be largely augmented. 
25 
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During the last three yean, a large number of towns in the State 
have availed themselyes of the advantages of a general optional law» to 
reorganize, grade and classify their Common Schools ; thus providing 
the best system probably known to human experience, so &r as the 
general organization is concerned. In doing this, ihey have volnntarily 
subjected themselves to heavy taxation. The purchase of lots and the 
erection of good buildings, together with all the incidental expenditures 
necessaiy to a first organization, have made it necessary for nearly every 
town to fix its assessments for school purposes at the maximum limit of 
the law. Notwithstanding this heavy burden of voluntary taxation, 
the schools which have been established are almost uniformly popular, 
and not unfrequently the just pride of the citizens of the towns in irhkh 
they are established. 

Now, while these noble and generous advances have been made by 
the people, we think the State should promptly encourage such eflforts, 
by largely increasing the general fund of the State. Allow the wealth, 
which has tended, and perhaps will always largely tend, to concentra- 
tion at a few points, to flaw hachy gently and periodically, to fertilize 
the vast productive regions from which it has been gathered. Let the 
smaller towns — those of from five hundred to fifteen hundred or two 
thousand inhabitants — be encouraged, by their more opulent neighbors, 
to sustain what they have so well begun. In short, let the Gommon 
School fund be fixed at the sum named in the bill of the last session, 
and collected, of course, from all the sources of revenue and subjects 
of taxation in our State. 

Again : we think that a full and proper recognition of the principle, 
that the State intends to care for the education of its people, and that 
republican institutions mean to look well to the principle of self-preser- 
vation, demands that the School fruid should be increased to an amount 
corresponding with the vast increase of wealth and population during 
the last thirteen years. The origmal fund was certainly small enough 
for a standard, in comparison with the resources of the State : barely 
sufficient for the recognition of the principle, that the property of the 
State at large should contribute to the education of the children of the 
State. Friends, let us be satisfied with nothing lees than the sum 
named in the bill of the last session, for the Gommon School fund of 
Ohio. A State worth only ^r^ hundred miUians of dollars is too poor 
to afiford less than half a million for the education of its children and 
youth. 

Again : another measure of liberality, we hope, will most certainly 
be adopted, if the term liberal can be properly applied to the closest 
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kind of economy. We mean that the administration of the School 
system of the State should he entrusted to a sufficient number of com- 
petent, energetic men, — men able and willing to give confidence, char- 
acter, and tvccesBy to the Common Schools of Ohio. We may as well 
add, that we are not partial to a large number of men — at least for the 
commencement of this work. Ten men, properly qualified, could do 
far more for the public good, than thirty of moderate qualifications for 
such labor. An intelligent supervision, extending to all its depart* 
ments, is absolutely essential to the efficiency of a School system. 
Sambuskt, Noyember, 1852. m. f. c. 



The fifth annual meeting of the State Association will be held in 
the city of Columbus on Wednesday and Thursday, the 29th and 80th 
days of December next. 

M. F. Cowdery, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of San- 
dusky City, will deliver the opening Address on Wednesday morning ; 
and the Rev. E. Y. (Jerhart, D.D., President of Heidelberg College, 
will deliver the Annual Address on Wednesday evening. A valedictory 
Address from the Bev. W. C. Anderson, D.B., President of the Asso- 
ciation, will be expected at the close of the meeting. 

Reports upon interesting educational topics will be read by the Rev. 
A. Smyth, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of Toledo ; and 
by Prof. F. Merrick, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Arrangements have already been made with the following Raihroad 
Companies to carry Delegates at half the usual rates of fare : the San« 
dusky, Mansfield Sc Newark ; the Central Ohio ; the Cleveland Sc Co- 
lumbus; the Cleveland & Pittsburgh ; and the Cleveland d& Ashtabula. 

Ladies attending the meeting will be entertained gratuitously by 
making themselves known to the Committee of Reception, which will 
be at the Depot on the arrival of the cars on Tuesday. 

The indications from aU parts of the State are, that the coming Annual 
Meeting will be one of the largest and most interesting educational meet- 
ings ever held in Ohio. In the present educational crisis, there is greater 
need than ever of prudent enthusiasm, determined energy, and self-saa 
rificing effint. 

Teachers and friends of Education in other States aro most cordial 
invited to participate in our deliberations. LoaiN Andbxws, 

Columbus, Nov., 1852. Chairman of Ex. Com. 
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All money received for the Ohio Journal of Education, after paying for the 
expenses of its publication, is devoted to the objects of the Association under 
the direction of its officers. 

The following is the financial condition of the Journal on the Idth day of No- 

yember, 1852 : 

Estimated cost of 3000 copies of the Journal for one year $]Lv650_OO 

Subscriptions received to this date. $1,160 00 

Received for advertising 366 00 

$1,526 00 

Due firom delinquent subscribers $255 00 

Due on advertising contracts • •••••••••• 450 00 

$705 00 



The following statement of the present circulation of the Journal mmj 
serve as an index to the educational interest in the different counties of the 
State. It is proposed to keep both the foregoing and following tables standing 
in the Journal, with such changes and additions fh>m month to month as the 
facts may require. Under the head of subscribers f^om the sereral counties, the 
first column contains the number of subscribers obtained in the county, and the 
second the number forwarded from the county. 

Counties. Subscribcn. CooBties. Subecrlben. Oonntiefl. Sabscribea. 



Ashland 200 

Ashtabula. •• 50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana. 12 
Crawford.... 50 
Cuyahoga... 50 

Erie 50 

Franklin .... 50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton.... 100 
Highland.... 10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence .... 5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery. 100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum. 50 

Preble 50 

Richland.. •• 50 

Seneca 13 

Warren 20 

Washington. 20 
Adams .••.•• .. 

Allen 

Athens 

Auglaize •••• •. 

Belmont.. 

Brown •• 



54 
29 
14 
35 
13 
48 
58 
30 
62 
72 
12 
35 
45 
8 
8 
18 
66 
13 
53 
21 
57 
44 
21 
20 
1 



24 



Butler 14 

Carroll 2 

Champaign.. 5 
Clermont.... 22 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton... 4 

Darke 3 

Defiance .... 7 
Delaware.. ..11 
Fairfield .... 6 

Farcttc 2 

Fulton 1 

Gallia 

Geauga 6 

Guernsey.... 25 
Hancock.... 16 

Hardin 1 

Harrison.... 8 

Henry 

Hocking .... 3 

Holmes 3 

Jackson 

Jefferson.... 13 

Lake 25 

Licking 44 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 

Lucas 20 

Madison .... 2 
Mahoning* •• 4 



Medina •••• . 3 •• 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 9 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding. ••. - 

Perry 2 

Pickaway ••• 9 

Pike 1 

Portage 4 

Putnam 1 

Ross 7 

Sandusky.... 2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 80 

Summit 9 •• 

Trumbull ... 4 
Tuscarawas.. 5 

Union 

Van Wert..b 1 

Vinton 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 10 

Wyandot.... 2 

No. pledged 1,070 

No. of subscribers 
in Ohio 1,285 
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Alabama • 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Connecticut « 2 

Delaware •• 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Illinois «• 2 

Indiana •• 16 

Iowa 3 

Kentucky 5 



Iionisiana i Rhode Island* 



Snbflcrflwn* | 8tat68. BubMftbeif. 

Maine ••• •• j South Carolina 

Maryland iTennessee 3 

Massachusetts 5 i Texas •• •• 

Michigan • 11 | Vermont 1 

Mississippi 1 I Virginia 4 

Missouri 5 ' Wisconsin 6 

New Hampshire ! Minnesota 1 

New Jerney 8 District of Columbia. . 1 

New York 31 i Canada West 1 

North Carolina 1 ; No. in other States. 141 

Pennsylvania 23 . Whole No 1425 



Total circulation.. .1900 



Oontributioni for 1859. 

▲ KRCAL X IKTINO. 

The following sums were pledged at the last Annual meeting in Columbus, for 

the purpose of sustaining an Agent to labor for the schools of Ohio during the 

current year. To these sums ore also added such other contributions as hare 

been made to July Ist : 

Pledged. Paid 

Cincinnati 9&i 00 .... 

Cleveland, by Messrs. Freese & Humaston 50 00 $46 00 

Erie county, by M. F. Cowdery 50 00 .... 

Kichland county, by C. S. Royce 25 00 26 12 

Muskingum " '^ G. W. Batchelder 50 00 35 00 

Morgan " "D.F.Johnson 5 00 .... 

Preble ** "L.M.Morrison 30 00 5 00 

Knox " " Messrs. Sloan &Bixby 50 00 5 00 

Warren " " J. Hurty 10 00 

Ashland " " John Lynch 50 00 

Butler " " Dr. Anderson 25 00 

Crawford " "T.C.Bowie 10 00 

Highland " " Isaac Sams 5 00 5 00 

Huron " "S.F.Newman 5 00 .... 

Lawrence " " J. K. Kidd 5 00 

Greene " " W. B. Fairchlld 10 00 33 00 

Washington" " Prof. Andrews 10 00 .... 

Clark " " C. F. McWiUIams 10 00 

Guernsey County Teachers* Institute 18 00 

Jefferson County Teachers' Institute 13 00 

Thomas Cowperthwait & Co 10 00 10 00 

Jenks, Hickling & Swan 5 00 .... 

A.W.Price 5 00 5 00 

D. Appleton & Co., by A. H. Bailey .^ 5 00 .... 

W. B. Smith & Co., by C. S. Bragg 5 00 5 00 

A. S. Barnes & Co., by S. Newbery 5 00 5 00 

Pratt, Woodford & Co., by L Patchin 6 00 

C.S.Bragg 20 00 .... 

Mi$)s Harriet Bacon 100 100 

J.H.RoIfe 5 00 2 00 

Received from Treasurer of Teachers* Association, for initia- 
tion fees at Annual Meeting 42 00 

$526 00 $256 12 



BEMI-ANKniLL XEBTINO. 

For the purpose of placing the p;-oper compensation of our agent, during the 
current year, beyond all contingency, the following persons have become person- 
ally responsible for the sums opposite their names to make up a Reserve Fund, 
to use as occasion may require. It is known to the Committee that there are 
other teachers in the State, who could not conveniently attend the recent meet- 
Vug, who would gladly unite in contributing to the above fund. Such are re- 
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qaested to forward their names, with the amoimts annexed, mte-fourikin t 
to the Chairman of the Finance Committee, before the 15th of Angnst. It is ub- 
derstood in these pledges, that the individual sabscriblng may secure contribu- 
tions fh)m others to redeem his pledge, and that such other persons may Im 
properly credited for the same, in our monthly Financial Report 

Pkdgtd. Paid. 

George W. Batchelder, ZanesviUe $50 00 $12 50 

J. H.Kol«e, Portsmouth • 50 00 38 00 

John Lynch, Ashland 50 00 12 50 

A. D. Lord. Columbus 50 00 12 50 

M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky 50 00 12 50 

D.F.DeWolf, Norwalk 30 00 

L. E. Walker, Milan 30 00 

C. S. Royce, Plymouth 30 00 30 00 

W. B. Fairchild, Xenia 30 00 10 00 

Marietta Teachers. Marietta 30 00 10 00 

HoUenbeck and Olney, Perrysburgh ••• 25 00 25 00 

Page and Drummond, Maumee City 25 00 25 00 

J. C. Zachos, J. Campbell, and C. Rogers, Dayton 65 00 40 00 

W. C. Anderson, Oxford 20 00 10 00 

S. N. Sanford. GranviUe 20 00 10 00 

C. 8. Martindale, AshUnd 10 00 11 00 

Wm. N. Edwards, Troy 20 00 20 00 

A. C. Deuel, Urbana 10 00 10 00 

J. Tuckerman, Ashtabula county 10 00 5 00 

Samuel Findlay, Chillicothe 10 00 2 50 

James M. McLane, Cambridge 10 00 2 50 

George £. Howe, Painesville 10 00 5 00 

J.Hurty, Lebanon 10 00 2 50 

S.F. Newman, Norwalk 10 00 3 00 

A.Deyo,Peru 10 00 2 50 

James M. Gilmore, Eaton 10 00 •••• 

A.Holbrook, Marlboro 10 00 5 50 

A. Schuyler, for Seneca county 40 00 50 00 

W. Spindler and M p. Lathrop, for Knox 20 00 ••— 

J. C. Zachos, Dayton ..•• 20 00 5 00 

Frederick Cook, Sandusky 5 00 

Joseph Ray, Cincinnati 5 00 

P. Dawley, MassiUon 5 00 

L. Eyerhard, Massillon 100 

A. McGregor, Canton 100 

$765 00 $389 50 

Brought from previous page 526 00 256 12 

Totals pledged, and paid on pledges $1,281 00 $645 63 

Received for fees, at the Semi- Ann ual Meeting 41 75 

Received, in response to the appeal of the Committee : 

Cornish, Lamport & Co., New York 50 00 

Citizens of Ironton, Lawrence county 8 00 

Toung Misses of Perry sburg Union School 4 00 

C. J. Geiger, of Stark county 1 00 

63 00 

Received for services of the Agent: 

Belmont Co. Teachers' Institute $30 00 

Columbiana Co. Teachers' Association 20 00 

Miami Go. Teachers' Institute 30 00 

Northwestern Ohio Teachers' Institute, in addition to $25 

Sledged by Page & Drummond • 7 00 
umbiana Co. Teachers' Institute 20 00 

Lake Co. Teachers' Institute i 8 62 

Ashtabula Co. Teachers' Institute 20 00 

-^ 135 02 

Total received for the Agent to date $886 00 
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The labors of an eventfU year in the history of our Jonmal have dosed. We 
tender onr grateful acknowledgments to editors in onr own State who have so 
generally noticed the Jonmal, many of them erery month ; to those of other 
States who have with heartiness and generosity commended it; to all who have 
copied its articles and thns done their part toward making them a portion of the 
literature of the conntry ; and to Teachers and friends of Education who have 
communicated many of the items of intelligence which have added so mach to 
the interest of its pages. 

Correipondence. 

The following letter would have appeared months since, had it not been mis- 
laid.— £d. 

Db. Lord : Yesterday we had a glorious time at Alliance— a time long to be 
remembered by the friends of the Common School in this region. Between 3000 
and 4000 assembled in a grove near that place, to celebrate— a little in advance— 
the 4th of July. Everything passed off harmoniously, and everybody was pleas- 
ed. After organizing by appointing Samuel Pease, Esq., of Massillon, Presi- 
dent of the day, and A. McGbeoor, Esq., of Canton, Secretary, the exercises 
were opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Mower, of Massillon. Next, the 
Schools of Mt. Union, Marlboro', Canton, Massillon, the Botch Charity, Wells- 
ville, New Baltimore, Washington, and Waynesbnrg, gave reports touching their 
history, prospects, and financial condition. We then adjourned for a picnic On 
assembling in the afternoon, we were addressed by Mr. Horace Bentok, of 
Ohio City. His address meets with unqualified praise from all who heard it. It 
was plain, practical, and divested of those high-sounding words and phrases that 
disfigure most orations of similar character. 

Massillon and Canton turned out about 400 each. The number could easily 
have been swelled to 600 each, if cars could have been obtained to accommodate 
them. We returned home at about 6 P. M^ well pleased with our celebration, 
hoping each year may bring with it renewed interest in these gatherings of " the 
strength of our nation." Tours faithftilly, 

Massillon, June 26th, 1852. Thos. W. Harvet. 

Ds. Lord— We have just closed onr Institute at Paris : about 200 members in 
attendance. A fine spirit was manifested. 

The next is to be held at Marlboro*. We shall strive to make it acceptable. 
At a session of the County Association, held after the dose of the Institute, Town 
associations were resolved on, and committees appointed in every township to 
visit Schools, and report at the next Institute. A committee of correspondence 
was appointed to look after and stimulate the town committees. Besides visiting 
Schools, it is made the duty of these town committees to obtain the signatures 
of all the voters in favor of the new school bill. We expect the majority of the 
voters of Stark will instruct our representatives to support that bill. 

One of our representatives was in attendance at the Institute. He expressed 
some timidity in voting for the bill, but approves of it and of the course taken to 
obtain the will of his constituents. Truly yours, a. h. 

Marlboro', Nov. 1st, 1832. 
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Ds. LoBD— In the report of the financial committee, pQl)li8hed in the Joiiinal of 
Education, I notice that the several earns from Greene co. subscribed and paid for 
the support of the State Agent, are given in the name of one indiyidnal. I do not 
wish to be considered as finding fault with that committee, while I object to this aa 
apparently sustaining the inference that he alone has been active in the cause. 
It is but fair that the profession, if not the public, should know that the Teacken 
of this coant7--such ones as TombuU, Story, Amyx, Nelson, Ogden, McDonald, 
Findley, and others of the addvt brotherhood, and sisterhood, too — are the onee 
who IciboT and pay for the cause. As the individual named in the report, the 
writer of this desires to make this public explanation. 

The fall and winter schools in this county have opened under unusnaUy favoi^ 
able auspices. At Cedarville tho Grove School, under chaige of Mr. J. A. Tuhx- 
BULL, assisted by Mr. Amtx and Miss Davis, is being very liberally supported: 
the reputation of the teachers having drawn from abroad quite a large class. 
The directors of the Cedarville district have adopted this as one of the district 
schools, which gives it the character and advantages of a public institution. Aa 
an auxiliary to this, the directors have employed Mr. S. Thatchsk to take 
charge of a school in the district school house— thus giving all scholars an equal 
chance. 

In Bellbrook, a graded public school, under the charge of Mr. A. J. Nelsok, 
assisted by Miss Beattt and Miss Kendall, has been opened for a few weeks 
past. This is the ffrst effort, in that village, to depart fk'om the old fkshion oMn- 
VM>n school ; and great success has attended the labors of Mr. Nelson thus fur. 

In the western part bf the county, Mr. T. W. Ogdek and others keep alive the 
interest of parents in district schools, while in the eastern part, Mr. R. Story at 
Bowersvllle, Mr. Cummins at Jamestown, etc., are laboring successfully In the 
educational field. At Clifton, Mr. McDonald, having recovered fh>m a severe 
attack of fever, which took him from his school just at the opening of the fall 
and winter session, is again at his post with his accustomed vigor. 

The second quarter of the Union School in this town, under the charge of the 
Bcv. J. P. Smart, assisted in the higher department by Miss McWrirk, and in 
the secondary and primary by Miss Neal, Mr. Parker, Miss Freeman, Miss 
Allison and Mrs. Patton, opened on last Monday with an increased attend- 
ance and every prospect of the fullest success. The labors of Mr. Smart and his 
assistants meet with the cordial approbation of the whole community. 

The December session of our County Teachers' Association meets on Saturday 

the 18th December, at which time we hope to receive an address from Prof. Rat ; 

and nothing would give us greater pleasure than a flying visit from yourself. 

Tours, truly, w. b. f. 

Xenia, November 22, 1852. 

Hoticss of Colleges, Sehools, ete. 
Prof. Forrest Shepherd is delivering a course of Lectures on the Science of 
Agriculture, in Western Reserve College. 

The fine edifice in process of erection for Heidelberg College, at Tiffin City, Is 
now under roof and rapidly approaching completion. 

The Catalogue of Kingsville Academy contains the names of 192 male and 143 
female students; total 335: of whom 56 were studying languages. S.J. Fowler, 
A. M., is Principal, aided by four Teachers and three assistant Pupils. The year 
ending in October, is the eighteenth of the Academy. 
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Findlay Academic Institnte, Hancock county : Mr. Samubi< A. Sfsar, A. M. 
Principal. Students in the male department, 49 ; in the female, 68: total, 117., 
A regular course of study is prescribed. 

UwiOM SoHOOLB— Some ^300 worth of Apparatus has just been purchased by 
the Board of Education tor the Union Schools of Norwalk : of this sum §200 was 
raised by private subscriptions. 

The first Annual Cirenlar of the Normal Class in the Marlboro' Union School, 
containing the Address of the Students and a number of original Compositions, 
has been published in a very neat pamphlet of 24 pages. During the past year 
the School had, in the High School department, 111 ; in the Secondary, 73 ; and 
in the Primary, 67 : total, 251 pupils. Mr. A. Holbrook, the Principal, is aided 
by three male and fonr female Teachers. 

OuE Union Schools.— Our Public Schools commence on Monday next, the 
8th instant The Public Schools of Painesville have never been in so prosperous 
a condition, and so well attended, as at present. This is an index of general 
prosperity which is very gratifying. The public spirit of a place can usuaUy be 
judged flrom its schools.— Pcunesvififi Free Press^ Nov. 3d. 

Tbachebb' iNaTiTUTBS.— The Miami county Teachers' Institute held its 
annual session in Troy during the week commencing Sept. Gth. The Instructors 
were W. N. Edwards, Arnold Fenner, Dr. J. W. Tullus, Marion Edgerton, I. W. 
Legg, Hester Pearson, and Lorin Andrews. Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Lorin Andrewsi 
Elias Longley, Rev. D. Bice, and W. N. Edwards were the Evening Lecturers. 
The interesting ceremony of dedicating the new and splendid Union School House 
in Troy, took place on Friday evening in the presence of a large audience. There 
were about fifty Teachers in attendance at this Institute. 

The Belmont county Teachers' Institute held its second annual session in St. 
Clairsville during the week commencing Sept 27th. J. M. McLane, T. C. Bowles, 
and Lorin Andrews were the Instructors. The Evening Lecturers were Hon. B. 
S. Cowen, C. C. Carroll, Esq., and Lorin Andrews. The number of Teachers in 
attendance was sixty-one. 

The Columbiana county Teachers' Institute held asession at Wellsville, during 
the week commencing Oct. 4th. The Instructors were J. Markham, D. Parsons, 
W. C. Turner, George Fraser, W. McLain, and Lorin Andrews. The Evening 
Lecturers were Geo. Fraser, A. Hart, Esq., and Lorin Andrews. There were one 
hundred and one Teachers in attendance. 

A Union Institute for the counties of Harrison and Jeflferson was held in Har- 
risville during the week commencing Sept 27th. The Instructors were T. W. 
Harvey, G. K. Jenkins, and J. W. Crozier. The Evening Lecturers were T. W- 
Harvey and Lorin Andrews. There were about fifty Teachers in attendance. 

The Knox county Teachers' Institute held its third annual session in Mt. Ver- 
non during the week commencing Oct 11th. H. D. Lathrop, Wesley Spindler, 
MUton Lewis, H. Hamlin, and Lorin Andrews were the Instructors. The Lectu- 
rers were Rev. E. Thompson, D.D., J. T. Brooke, D.D., Prof. Fairchild of Oberiin. 
Esq. Stockton of Mt Vernon, and Lorin Andrews. An interesting essay, written 
by Miss E. A. Parmele, was also read. There were one hundred and six Teachers 
in attendance. 

The Lake co. Teachers' Institute held an interesting session during the week 
commencing October 18th. The instructors were A. A. Smith, G. E. Howe. Miss 
M. Frost, Dr. H. C. Beardsley, N. A. Sackett and L. Andrews. Rev. N. Nortom 
Rev. A. Na9h, A. A. Smith, L. Andrews and Rev. J. M. GiUett, were the evening 
Lecturers. There were one hundred and thirty-nine members. 
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Two Instltntes were held in Ashtabula county daring the week commencing 
October 25th— one in Orwell, the other in Ashtabula. The instmctors at Orwell 
were J. Tnckerman, Chas. Fitch, £. D. Howard, Esq.. Dr. J. J. Elwell, B. J. Loom- 
is, Rer. W. Colegrove and L. Andrews, and the nnmber of members was about 
one hundred and fifty. At Ashtabula, A. A. Smith, S. J. Fowler, S. W. Cha^nui, 
J. D. Whitmore anl L. Andrews were the instructors : and S. J. Fowler, Rev. Ifr. 
Fuller, Dr. M. Griswold and L. Andrews were the Lecturers. Sixty-three mem- 
bers in attendance. Regular annual Institutes have been held for a longer period 
of years in Ashtabula than in any other county in the State. 

The Seneca Go. Institute was held at Republic during the week commendng 
NoTcmber 1st One hundred and seyenty-fiTe Teachers were present. The in- 
structors were A. Schuyler, S. S. Rickley, E. V. Gerhart, D.D., C. S. Boyce and L. 
Andrews. The Lecturers were £. Y. Gerhart, D.D., J. 8. PiUan, Esq., and L. Am 
drews. 

The Mahoning Co. Teachers' Institute was held at Poland during the week 
commencing October 18th. The Institute was largely attended and the exercises 
were very interesting. The statistics of this Institute hare not yet reaehed us. 

The Hancock Co. Institute held a session of three days, commencing October 
28th, at FIndlay. There were fifty-three members of the Institute. S. M. Bpear, 
A. L. Kimber, Jas. Hays and John Bowman were the instructors. Henry Brown, 
Esq., lectured one evening. 

The Morrow Co. Institute held a session at ChesterviUe, during the week com- 
mencing October 25th. There were sixty-five members. Rev. J. B. Selby, D. 
Rees, C. S. Bragg, R. Q. Beer, S. £. Adams and B. Thompson were the instructors. 
The evening lecturers were Prof. W. L. Harris, Rev. Mr. Spalding and Rev. F. A. 
Shearer. 

The Richland Co. Institute was held at Plymouth during the week commencing 
November 8th. The instmctors were C. S. Royce, A. Schuyler, M. H. Pease, 
D. F. De Wolf and L. Andrews. The evening lecturers were C. S. Royce, L. An- 
drews, Rev. H. Blackaller, M. F. Cowdery and Rev. A. Brainard. There were 
eighty-eight members. 

The annual Institute in Western Reserve Teachers* Seminary was attended 
during the week commencing October 18th. A respectable number of Teachers 
attended, beside those connected with the Seminary. Instruction was given reg- 
ularly by Dr. Nichols and Messrs. Hickok and Piekos : and evening lectures 
were given by Dr. Nichols and Rev. Messrs. Con, Dem pset and Gut. 

Selections. 

OrsMiNo THE Gate.—" I wish that you would send a boy to open the gate for 
me," said a well grown boy of ten, to his mother, as he paused with his satchel 
upon his back, and surveyed its clasped fastenings. 

" Why, John, can't you open the gate for yourself? ** said Mrs. Easy. "A boy 
of your age and strength, ought certainly to be able to do that" 

" I could do it, I suppose," said the child, " but it 's heavy, and I do n't like the 
trouble. The servant can open it for me just as well. Pray, what is the use of 
having servants, if they are not to wait upon us ? " 

The servant was sent to open the gate. The boy passed out, and went whist- 
ling on his way to school. When he reached his seat in the academy he drew 
fVom his satchel his arithmetic, and began to Inspect his sums. 

" I cannot do these," he whispered to his seat-mate, " they are too hard." 

" But you can try,^^ replied his companion. 
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" I know that I can," said John, " but it 's too much trouble. Pray, what are 
teachers for, if not to help us out of difficulties ? I shall carry my slate to Pro- 
fessor Helpwell." 

Alas ! poor John. He had come to another closed gate— a gate leading into a 
beantiftal science, *' the laws of which are the mode in which God acts, in sustain- 
ing all the works of hl^ hands "— the science of mathematics. * He could haye 
opened the gate, and entered In alone and explored the riches of the realm, but 
his mother had injudiciously let him rest with the idea that it is as well to have 
the gates opened for us as to exert our own strength. The result was, her son, 
like the young hopeful sent to Mr. Wiseman, soon concluded that he had no 
" genius " for mathematics, and threw up the study. 

The same was true of Latin. He could have learned the declensions of the 
nouns and the conjugation of the verbs as well as other boys of his age, but his 
seat-mate very kindly volunteered to " tell him in class," and what was the use 
in opening tJie gate into the Latin language when another would do it for him ? 
Oh, no f John Easy had no idea of tasking mental or physical strength when he 
could avoid it, and the consequence was that numerous gates remained closed to 
him all of his life— pates to honor^-^gates to richeh^-gates to happiness I Children 
ought to be early taught that it is always best to help themselves.— Fam.Fi«tor, 
Madison^ Oa, 

Another Planet !— We were wont to be familiar with the number and names 
of the planets attached to our solar system, but who can tell them now ? They 
seem to multiply daily; and the ink with which we record the existence of the 
last new one is scarcely dry before still another stranger is discovered, and claims 
kindred with our own globe. We have lost count entirely, and therefore, as we 
have now to record the discovery of another new planet, we can only repeat what 
we find stated in a late Boston paper, that this is the seventeenth planet now 
known to exist in the space between Mars and Jupiter, and is the fifth discovered 
by Mr. Hinds, the English astronomer, at Mr. Bishop's private observatory, Re- 
gent's Park, London. The four others discovered by Mr. Hinds were named Iria, 
Flora, Victoria, and Irene ; but the names do not come as ftist as the stars, for 
the new one is as yet nameless. The location of this starling is described as being 
on the borders of the constellation Aquila and Serpens, about five degrees east 
of the star Tan, in Ophincus. It shines as a fine star of between the 8th and 9th 
magnitude, has a very steady yellow light, and at times during the night it was 
discovered, the 24th of June, appeared to have a disc— Pftt2a. North American, 

The 13th of September, this year, was the completion of a century since the 
introduction of the " New Style," as it is called in the calendar. The New Style 
differed fh>m the Old in two particulars : by omitting eleven days after Septem- 
ber 1st, or calling the 2d the Idth ; and by beginning the year on January 1st, 
and not on Annunciation or the 2dth of March. The length of the legal year 
17d2, was, therefore, only 282 days, or about 40 weeks. The Old Style is, however, 
yet in use in Prussia, Greece, and other countries where the Greek Church is 
predominant, although inconvenient and manifestly erroneous. 

The New York and Erie Railroad Co. have prohibited the sale of ardent spirits 
in all the houses of entertainment on its grounds and along its line ; and refuse 
to employ any person who uses spirits. The Grand Jury of Monroe county, N. Y., 
of which Rochester is the seat of justice, have formally presented the Railroad 
companies for violating the Sabbath by running cars on that day. 

The government of the United States has determined to explore the Amazon : 
the work is to be superintended by Lieut Page. The river extends some 4,000 
miles, within 150 miles of the Pacific, and varies in depth from 40 to 250 feet 
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Popular Education : for the use of Parents and Teachers, and for young 
persons of both sexes. By Ira Mathew, A. M., late Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Michigan. Second edition. New York : Daniel Burgess & Co. 
1852. — We are not a little rejoiced to see a second edition of this valuable work 
appear in such good type and in excellent binding. It is sold to the tnitle at 
sixty cents per copy, but will be afforded to Teachers and others who wish to 
promote Its cireulatlon at a heavy discount from that price, by applying to the 
Publishers, or to the author at Monroe, Michigan. 

Views or tr£ Microscopic AYorld : designed as a Hand-Book for classes 
in Natural Science. By John Brocklesrt, A. M., Prof, of Math, and Natural 
PhUosophy in Trinity CoUege, Hartford. New York: Pratt, Woodford & Co.— 
This is a valuable contribution to the means of instruction. The work is illus- 
trated with numerous and well executed engravings. As a work of reference, it 
will be valued highly by every Teacher. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, and Coxhon Schools in Upper 
Canada, for the year 1850 : with an Appendix. By Rev. E. Rterson, D J)^ Chief 
Superintendent of Schools.— This is a document of 376 quarto pages, forming 
one of the most complete and definite Reports of the kind ever published in 
America. The number of School districts reported is, 3,407 ; children of school 
age, 259,258. of whom 151,891 attended school ; Teachers employed, 3,476, of whom 
2,097 were males, and 779 females; the sum paid for Teachers' salaries, was 
je88,499, for the erection and repairs of School Houses, £14,189, total jei02,619, or 
more than $400,000. An appropriation of $60,000 was made for a Normal School, 
for which a noble building has been erected ; and the school, with the Model 
Schools attached to it, is accomplishing the work for which it is intended. 
Teachers are rapidly improving, and every effort is made to secure, as soon as 
practicable, an accurate classification of the schools in all the towns and larger 
districts. 

We return our hearty thanks to the Superintendent for this Report, and respect- 
ftilly solicit a continuance of such favors. 

The Fifteenth Annfal Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
in Massachusets ; with the report of the Board and the Appendix, makes a docu* 
ment of more than 140 pages. This Is the third Report of the Rev. B. Seass, 
D.D. The three State Normal Schools have instructed nearly 400 pupils during 
the past year, and more than 2000 since they were commenced in 1840. Twelve 
Teachers* Institutes were attended, In which 1435 were instructed. The State 
contains 122 towns, oT which 120 were reported. The number of Public Schools 
was 3,987 ; no. of children between 5 and 15 years, 196,536 ; scholars in attendance 
—In winter 199,429, In summer 179,497 ; average attendance— in winter 152,564, 
in summer 132 422 ; different persons employed as Teachers— males 2,138, fe- 
males 4,853, total 6,991 ; average wages of Teachers per month, including board, 
males $36^9, females. $15.25; total expended for Public Schools during the year 
ending December, 1851, $1,021,775.66 ; and the estimated sum expended for tuition 
in Public and Private Schools, $1,353,700.63. 
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Thb Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public Schoola of New- 
Jersey, contains 140 pages. The State has 20 counties, and 183 townships, of which 
170 were reported ; 1612 school districts, of which 1538 made returns ; children of 
school age (between 5 and 18), 145,529; number who attended school, 88,610; 
money appropriated to schools by the State, 980,000 ; raised by townships, $170,- 
859.31 ; total, $250,859.51. Hon. T. F. King, of Perth Amboy, is the Superinten- 
dent 

The First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
the Legislature of Califomia, is dated January 5th, 1852. Thirty counties are re- 
ported, containing some 6000 children. It will requh^ time to establish an 
efficient Public School System in this State, but it is a gratifying evidence of cor- 
rect views on this all-important subject that the people have, by their constitu- 
tion, secured a State Superintendent, and by one of the earliest acts of the Legis- 
lature created a State Board of Education, consisting of the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Surveyor General of the State. 
The P. O. address of the Superintendent, is John C. Marvin, VaOejo^ Califomia. 

The N. Y. Teacher for November appears equally as well and is more inter- 
esting than the first number. The price is one dollar per year: all orders and 
communications should be addressed to T. W. Valentine, Resident Editor, 
Albany, New York. 

The Annals op Science Is published twice each month, at one dollar per 
year, six copies for $5. Number II contains sevei-al valuable articles : sub- 
scriptions should be forwarded to Prof. H. L. Smith, Cleveland, 0. 

The American Phrenological Journal, a quarto of 24 pages ; devoted to 
Phrenology and kindred sciences, and general intelligence, is published monthly 
by Fowlers & Wells, N. Y., at $1 per annum : five copies for $4, twenty cop- 
ies for $10. It is ably edited, and printed on good paper in the best manner. 

The Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal is published every other month, 
each number containing 96 octavo pages. This ably conducted work entered 
on its fifth volume in September last. It is worthy of a liberal patronage, not 
only ftom the Profession, but from all the friends of sound medical science. 
Tenns, $2 per year : address Prof, R. L. Howard, M.D., Editor and Proprietor, 
Columbus, 0. 

Philosophy and Chemistrt.— A System of Natural Phihsophy, designed for 
Schools and Academies: with neariy300 engravings; ninety-first edition. By 
J. L. CoMSTOCK, M.D. JSlements of Chemistry, in which the recent discoveries In 
the science are included, and its doctrines familiarly explained. By J. L. Com- 
8T0CK,M.D. New York: Pratt, Woodford & Co. 

Reading and Elocution.— icssons in Beading, by Richard G. Parker : 
Lessms in Elocution, by J. C. Zaciios, Author of New American Speaker. New 
York : A. S. Barnes and Co. 1852. 

Readers.— The Normal Series by J. Russell Webb. 

Normal Primer, beautifully illustrated. 12 mo. 2^1 pages. 

Normal Header, No. I. A new method of teaching to read. 

Normal Header, No. II. Combining Spelling and Reading. 

Normal Header, No. III. A guide to correct Articulation. 

Normal Header, No. IV. Designed to teach correct reading, to improve and 
expand the mind, and to purity and elevate the character. New York ; George 
Savage ; and Mason & Law. 1852. 
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Mr. T. M. Hill, late Principal of Wayne county Academy, is employed as 
Principal of the Union School in Bacyras. 

Mr. S. S. Cotton, late of Connecticnt, has been employed in the High Scbool 
department of the Pnblic Schools of Sandosky City : salary S600. 

Mr. £. M. Cotton, late of the Ashland Union School, is Principal of the Gram- 
mar School department of the Union School in CirdeTille. 

Miss Maroarbt Kbllet, of Lake coanty, has been appointed Principal of 
one of the Grammar Schools in Sandasky City. 

Prof. W. C. Lasabbe, of Asbury Uniyersity, Greencastle, la., was leoenlly 
elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana. 

Rev. Clement Lono, D.D., late Prof, of Christian Theology in West. Reserve 
College, has been appointed to a similar Chahr in the Theological Seminary at 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Rev. Elijah P. Barrows, late Professor In the Theological Departeient of 
Western Reserre College, is employed as an Instructor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev. Nathan L. Lord, late Financial Secretary of W. R. College, has been 
ordained as a Missionary of the American Board, to labor in Ceylon. 

Edward Cooper, A. M., formeriy Editor of the N. Y. Teachers* Advocate, is 
President of Asbury Female College, at New Albany, la. 

Hon. Salem Town, LL. D., late of New York, is Superintendent of the Normal 
department in the same Institntion. 

The Rhode Island State Normal School commenced its flist session, in Pro- 
vidence, on the Ist of November. 

The number of adults in Virginia who can not read or write, is 80,000— twen^ 
thousand more than in 1840; and the number of children whose parents have not 
the means to educate them, 75,000. 

The census of Cleveland just taken, shows a population of 25,668 ; increase 
during the past year, 4,530. The population of Cleveland and Ohio City is 33,134. 

There are already some 12,000 Chinese in California; they are said to be vciy 
peaceable and industrious. 

The aggregate length of the Mississippi and its tributaries, not including the 
Red, Arkansas, White, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin, with their tribu- 
ntaries, is 14,385 miles. Including those, the total length of the gnat river is 
51,000 miles. The aggregate of steam navigation upon it and its branches ex- 
ceeds twenty thowiand mUes. 

A vein of coal has been discovered in Burton, Geauga county. It lies some 18 
feet below the surface, and under a ledge of rocks twelve feet in thickness. 

A Female Teacher in Seneca county, a resident too of a country district, pro- 
cured for the first volume of the Journal ten subscribers and ten dollars. The 
same lady has already sent in six dollars for six subscribers to the second vol- 
ume. We will give the name of that same lady to any Bachelor Teacher who 
will procure, during the coming year, twice as many subscribers as she will. 

The Teachers of Seneca county, have already secured over fifty subscribers to 
the second volume of the Journal They are determined to bring down to the 
Annusl Meeting one hundred names and one hundred dollars for the second vol- 
ume. What coun^ will do better? 
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Sabscriben will ^roeire that this nnmber contains sixteen pages extra, thus 
making a volnme of 400 pages, beside the title and index, nearly every article in 
which is original. It is not onr Intention to make large promises^ but oar patrons 
may rely npon receiving all we offer In our Prospectus. 

We hope largely to increase onr subscription list in Indiana, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, etc Will not our ft'lends and patrons In these and other States, 
remind others of the commencement of our second volume, and thus aid us and 
the pause of education ? We hope our friends in surrounding States will keep us 
advised of aU educational movements and items of interest in their various 
localities. L. ▲. 

The following Teachers* Institutes were attended in Ohio during the year 1853 : 

Stark county, at Waynesburg, March 15th, one week. 

Richland county, at Lexington, March 22d, one week— 178 members. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, March 29th, one week— 82 members. 

Muskingum county, at Zanesville, April 5th, one week— ^ members. 

Licking county, at Newark, April 5th, one week — 62 members. 

Guernsey county, at Cambridge* April 12th, one week—^ members. 

JetDsrson county, at Mt. Pleasant, April 19th, one week— 41 members. 

Greene county, at Xenla, May 10th, one week, 130 members. 

Clermont county. 

Montgomery county, at Dayton, Aug. 16th, one week~-85 members. 

Warren county, at MalnviUe, Aug. 16th, one week — ^50 members. 

Licking county, at Newark, Aug. 23d, one week— 112 members. 

N. W. O., at Perrysburgand Maumee City, Aug. 23d. two weeks— 107 members. 

Miami county, at Troy, Sept. 6th, one week — 50 members. 

Belmont county, at St Clairsville, Sept. 27th, one week, 61 members. 

Jefiferson and Harrison co's, at HarrlsviUe, Sept. 27th, one week— 55 members. 

Columbiana county, at Wellsville, Oct. 4th, one week— 101 members. 

Clermont county, at Bantam, Oct 4th, one week— 68 members. 

Knox county, at Mt Vernon, Oct 11th— one week— 106 members. 

Lake county, at Painesville, Oct 18th, one week— 139 members. 

Preble county, at Eaton, Oct 18th, one week— 56 members. 

Guernsey county, at Washington, Oct 18th, one week. 

Mahoning county, at Poland, Oct 18th, one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Orwell, Oct 25th, one week. 

Ashtabula county, at Ashtabula, Oct 25th, one week— 63 members. 

Stark county, at Paris, Oct 25th, one week— 200 members. 

Morrow county, at Chesterville, Oct 25th, one week— 65 members. 

Hancock county, at Findlay, Oct 28th, three days— 53 members. 

Seneca county, at Republic, Nov. 1st, one week— 175 members. 

Richland county, at Plymouth, Nov. 8th, one week— 88 members. 

To THE Fribnds op Fevale Educatioh.— The meeting of the Ohio Associ- 
ation for the promotion of Female Education, will be attended in Columbus on 
the 28th of December, the day preceding the Annual Meeting of the State Teach- 
ers* Association. Reports are to be presented by Rev. J. McD. Matthews, Rev. 
S. FzNDLAT, Prof. J. C. Zachos, Messrs. T. A. Bubbows and Lorin Akdbews. 
A general attendance is earnestly requested. A. D. LORD, Secretary, 

The members of the Executive Committee of the Ohio State Teachers* Associ- 
ation, are requested to meet in the Reading Room of the Neil House, In Columbus, 
at 3 o'clock, p. m., on Tuesday, the 28th day of December proximo. 

Columbus, Nov., 1852. LORIN ANDREWS, CAair'a. 
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THE SECOin) VOLinOE 07 THE JOtJEKAL* 

The Executive Committee of the State Teachers' Association, is making nr- 
rangcments for the early issue of the 1st Xo. of the 2d volume of the Ohio Journal 
of Education. The experience of the past year has demonstrated the importance 
of an early issue of the first number of each volume. It is intended to ^t oat 
No. I. of Vol. n., by the 20th of December next Delegates to the Annual Mcetfnj^ 
of the State Teachers' Association can thus return with specimen numbers in 
their hands, and begin in good season to add to the subscription list of the Joaroal. 

Teachers of Ohio, your Journal of Education, daring the first year of its exist- 
ence, has succeeded beyond all expectation— probably beyond all precedent of 
similar Educationol Periodicals. It has reached a circulation in all of about two 
thousand. Not only has it educated and elevated public sentiment ; not only has 
it better prepared Teachers to preach school as well as to teach school ; bnt it bas 
been a source of some smell profit to the Association nnder whose auapices it lias 
been published. If its infancy has been thus prolific of good, what may we ex- 
pect from the maturer and more powerful influences of its manhood prime ? We 
may expect of it, fellow Teachers, just what i/ou will make of it and nothing more. 
If you desire it, and if you will work for it, the Journal, during the cominiryear, 
will exert a powerful and widely extended influence in favor of the cause of edu- 
cation, but if you regard it with that indifiercnce with which nine-tentba of the 
Teachers of Ohio have treated it during the past year, it will inevitably become 
a mere starveling, dependent, as heretofore, upon the over>tasked efforts and over- 
drained pockets of a generous few. x 

First, let each Teacher in the State subscribe for the Journal and pay for it; 
and then secure the'subscriptions of from one to ten citizens. In this way, not 
only will correct and liberal views of the importance and necessity of the right 
education of all the rising generation be disseminated and powerfully impressed 
upon the public mind, but that " material aid " will be afforded the State Teach- 
ers' Association, which will enable it greatly to extend the sphere of its uscfalness 
and increase the efficiency of its cffbrts. Remember, Teachers, " There is that 
scattcreth and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty." 

It will be the constant eflbrt of all connected with the Journal, to make the 
second volume superior to the first in practical nseftilness and general interest. 
Increased attention will be given to those subjects which will be of practical 
utility to the Teacher in the school room ; yet the articles pablished will be of 
such a character, that the Journal will continue to be an interesting and useful 
Family Paper. 

The Executive Ck)mmittee, confidently relying upon the well known public 
spirit and determined energj" of the Teachers of Ohio, will issue an edition of five 
thousand copies of the second volnme. Every Teacher and friend of education 
in the State, is earnestly invited to act as an agent for the Journal Let each one 
commence to canvass for subscribers immediateli/. Wait not a day, but begin the 
work at once, and cease not until you shall cause it truthfully to be written on 
the page of the educational history of the State for the coining year, that the 
Teachers of Ohio have done their whole duty. 

The first volume of the Journal, neatly bound in cloth, and the successive num- 
bers of the second volume, will be furnished for two dollars. Those desiring the 
bound volume forwarded by mail and prepaid will enclose an additional twenty- 
four cents in postage stamps. Address as heretofore, Lorin Andrews, Columbus, 

Ohio. LOBIN ANDREWS, 

Columbus, Nov. 20th, 1852. Chairman of the Ex. Com. 
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